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The Role of the Indian Immigrants (from 
Punjab, Sindh and Adjoining Territories) 
in the Economy and Culture of the 
Ottomon-Turkish Empire— 

A case study of Bulgaria 

(AGAINST HISTORICAL BACKGROUND AND BASED ON THE 
19TH CENTURY OTTOMON-TURKISH DOCUMENTS) 

B. R. Grover* 


During the ancient and early medieval periods, the maritime activi- 
ties in the Indian Ocean led to movement of population and cultural 
contacts between the East and the West. In fact, the Indian tribal settle- 
ments in the Mediterranean region and the East European countries, even 
beyond the Danube, near and Euxine Sea and the Black Sea can be 
traced ever since the ancient times. However, during the medieval ages, 
apart from the commercial relations, one of the significant channels of 
the dissemination of some of the cultural aspects by a few ethnic groups 
of the Indians was through the settlement of these people in different 
countries in Asia, Egypt and Europe in due course of centuries. Even 
though, copious literature has been produced on the Indian immigrants 
especially the Ts/garce/Roma/Gypsies by eminent anthropologists, sociolo- 
gists, linguists and other scholars , 1 there are a few aspects of their 

♦Former Director, Indian Council of Historical Research, New Delhi. 

1 Of the innumerable publications on the subject, only a few conspicuous 

works have been listed below. 

i. A. F. Pott, The Gipsies in Europe and Asia , an Ethnological Linguistic 
Study , mainly into their origin and Language according to Printed and Un- 
printed sources , Halle , 1844/45. 

ii. Paul Bataillard, VOrigin des Tsigan, Paris, 1875-76; De V apparition et 
de La dispersion des Bohemiens en Europe , Paris, 1877; Les Zlotars Ou 
Dzvonkars, Memories de La Societe d ’ Anthropologie de Paris , pp. 531-32. 

iii. Captain Richard F. Burton, History of Sindh , London, 1851. 

iv. C.G.I. Leland, The English Gipsies and their Language , London, 1873; 

(Continued on page 2 
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culture especially which became an integral part of the societies abroad 
need to be emphasised. Though designated differently in varying languag- 
es of Asia and Europe, they came to be popularly known as the Roma. 
However, of these people, the role of tribes/groups comprising occu- 
pational and professional classes who emigrated over there, and led 
a sedentary life and made distinct contribution to the socio-economic and 
cultural life of these countries has yet to be clearly underlined. In fact. 

Continued from page 1) 

English-Gypsies Songs. London, 1875; Tha Gypsies, Boston, 1882. 

v. Ernst Trumpp, Grammer of the Sindhi Language , 1872. 

vi. H.M. Elliot and John Dowson, The History of India as told by its own 
Historians — The Muhammadan Period , London, 1867. 

vii. A. G. Paspati, Etudes sur Les Techinghianes ou Bob' miens dd V Empire 
Ottoman , Constantinople, 1870; Critique , 1870, ii, pp. 280-83, 287. 

viii. I. Miklosich, Beitrage Zur Kenntniss der Zigeunermundarten, Vienna, 
1874-78, Uber die Mundartan and die Wanderungen der Zigeuner Europa's , 
Vienna, 1872-81. 

ix. A. V. Elisyiev (based on the earlier Materials collected by M.I. 
Kaunivin e), material dlya Izuchenia, tisgan sobrkannikh M.I. Kunavinom, 
Geographicheskiya , Vol. XVII, issue No. 5, 1881, tr. English 1890. 

x. M.J. De. Goeje, A Contribution to the History of the Gypsies vide Extracts 
from Proceedings of the “ Koninklijke Akademie van ...Westenschappen," 
tr. English J. Sunijars, Edinburgh; Memoire sur les migrations des 
Tsiganes a travers V Asia, Leiden, 1903. De Goeje has quoted extensive 
extracts from the other scholars (i to viii), whose English translation 
done by J. Sunijars has been reproduced by Macritchie (No. xiii). 

xi. F. H. Groome, “Gipsies”, “Gun Powder”, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
9th edition, London, 1879. 

xii. J. Lucas, The Yetholam History of the Gypsies, Kelso, 1882. 

xiii. David Macritchie, Accounts of the Gypsies of India , London, 1886. 

xiv. R.L. Turner, The Position of Romani in Indo-Aryan, Gypsy Lore Society, 
Monographs No. 4, London. 

xv. A.P. Barannikov, Ob lzucheniye tsigan SSR (On the study of Gypsies of 
the USSR, Academy of Sciences, Moscow, 1929; tr. English Roma, 
Vol. l,No. 1, Chandigarh, India. 

xvi. John Sampson, The Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, Oxford University 
Press, Reprint 1968. 

xvii. Kernick Donals and Gratton Puxon, The Destiny of Europe's Gypsies, 
London, 1972. 

xviii. Chaman Lai, Gypsies — Forgotten Children of India, New Delhi, 1969. 

xix. W. R. Rishi, ROMA, The Punjabi Emigrants in Europe , Central and 
Middle Asia , The USSR and the Americas, Patiala (India), 1976. 

xx. S. S. Shashi, “Roma Indian Gypsies in the World,” Contemporary 
Social Sciences, Delhi, 1984. 
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the Jats, Rajputs, the Meds, Ahirs, Banjaras, Gujars, Brahmans, Khatries 
Tandas (i.e. Saudagrsjme rchants especially horse dealers), Sansis, Sikli- 
ghars, Dhangars, Bhats, astrologers and singers from Sindh, Punjab, 
Haryana, Rajasthan, Gujrat (Cutch-Kathiawar) and Maharashtra (India) 
emigrated to Asian countries and then to Europe under varying political 
circumstances. Apart from linguistic evidence, the literary Greek, 
Persian and Arab sources bear out testimony to the distinguishing traits 
of these people in various countries and the distinct contribution made by 
them in the fields of craftsmanship, medicine, archery, gunnery, art of 
warfare, pastoral and agricultural production, music, dance, astrology 
and jugglery etc. ' 

During the nineteenth century, especially the later half, innumerable 
books and research articles were written on the subject of the origin and 
the spread of the Gypsies in West Asia, Egypt and Europe. Based upon 
linguistic or linguistic-cum-historical studies, they were of the unanimous 
vie\y that the original home of the West Asian and European gypsies was 
India. 2 With rare exception, they all adhered to the “Zott M theory i.e. it 
were the Indian Jats ( Zatt in Arabic) who had emigrated from Sindh, 
Multan and other North West regions of the West Punjab to West Asia 
and European countries 3 and who in due course of time came to be 
known as Gypsies. All of them maintained that the Indian emigration 
started during the late ancieqt and early medieval periods of Indian 
history. A.F., Pott traced the earliest Indian emigration to the 5th 
Century A. D., when a large troupe of 12,000 Indian musicians (named 
Luris/Lulis in Persia) of both sexes, having been invited by the Persian 
king Behram Gour permanently settled in Iran. 4 However, the other 


2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid., especially Nos. i, iii, v-vi, x, xiii and xix. 

4. Shah Nama Firdusi (Persian text), Lucknow, 1884, Vol. Ill, pp. 261-62. The 
Persian text puts the number of the Luris ( Lurian ) at ten thousand ( deh 
hazar) whereas Pott, op. cit., No. 1 mentions the number of Luris as 12,000. 
Firdusi wrote Shah Nama in early 11th Century. However, while narrating 
the past history of the kings of Persia, he mentions that Behram Gour (5th 
century AD) on a special request (to an Indian Chief) received ten thousand 
distinguished Luris ( Lurian ) from Hindustan. Firdusi praises the handsome 
appearance and melodious voice of the Luris (musicians). But he neither 
mentions the name of the Chief nor the region of Hindustan from where 
Persia received the Luris. Prior to Firdusi, the Arab historian Hamza of 
Ispahan had also mentioned the same fact that Behram Gour had received 
12,000 musicians from India, who were called (In Persia) “ Zotts .” Here 

( Continued on page 4 
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view which was ultimately elaborately substantiated by M J. De Goeje 
held that various branches of the Indian piratical Zatts of martial charac- 
ter, who were skilful sailors, owning large vessels ( barijbarijoija ) along 
with their families and chatties penetrated in the bottom lands of the 
Euphrates and neighbourhood of Babylon and established their colony for 
permanent settlement in Khuzistan, during the 7th Century (635-644 A.D., 
the reign of Omar). With influx of fresh Zatt families, the process of 
settlement continued on an accelerated scale during the later half of the 
7th Century and the 8th Century when the Zatts had settled in Basra, 
around Orontes and other seaboard towns of Syria. 5 During the 9th 
Century, they moved for settlement to Upper Syria, and to the Byzantine 
State and from the Greek Empire to the other countries of Europe. 

It seems that the nomenclature ‘gypsie’ came into being during the 
16th Century England as a substitute for the “Egyptian.” As the Indian 
immigrants in Europe had enroute settled at Epirus in the Mediterranean, 
called by them ‘Lower Egypt7‘Little Egypt7‘Littile Egypt,’ they also 


Continued from page 3) 

Zatt stands for Indians (persons from Hindustan) rather than for any 
particular racial group from India. (Also see Infra ; Nos. 17-19). In fact, 
during this age, there was considerable Indo-Persian cultural contact as 
Firdusi further mentions (Ibid., Mol. IV, pp. 55-67) that later on Naushirwan, 
the Persian king, received the game of shatranj (chess) and the story book 
Kalaila-Damina , from an Indian Chief ( Rai-i-ffind ) after correspondence 
with the latter. These facts are later on confirmed by an Arab writer, 
Qazi Sahad Andlasi (d. 462/1070 A.D.) who mentions (Cairo edition, p. 17) 
that Hakim Barzoya brought Kalaila-Damina to Iran for the Iranian king, 
Naushirwan. Hakim Barzoya also translated the book into Persian which 
was later on translated into Arabic by Abdul bin Maqfa during the Islamic 
Period. The same author (p. 21) also refers to the import of the game 
shatranj (chess) from India. Apart from the interaction, according to the 
Arab sources (Al Bilazuri, Infra , No. 18, p. 84), the Indians, known as Zatt 
to the Arabic speaking people had served in the regular armies of the 
Persian kings since long. As such, Pott’s theory that the earliest batch of 
the Indian immigrants in Persia were the musicians (Luris) whose descen- 
dents, in due course of centuries, spread over to West Asia, Central Asia, 
Egypt and the European countries as ‘gypsies’ in blood and race, is 
completely untenable. 

5. De. Goeje, op. cit ., No. 1, Macritchie, op. cit., No. I, pp. 28-32; Appendix 
to De Goeje’s Treatise, Note H — “The Zotts in the Valley of Lower Tigris”, 
pp. 73-75. 
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came to be known as “Egyptians”, 6 even though they had nothing to do 
with Egypt proper in Africa. In the earlier English literature, the Scotch 
name Tinkler occuring in the character of William the Lion(1165-1214), a 
variation of Tinker was.in fact, the corrupt form of the German Zigeuner, 
even though these people were put by different names in various coun- 
tries. 7 In the Ottoman-Turkish State, they were known as Tehinghianesj 
Tsiganees . 8 There was divergence of opinion among the 1 9th Century 
European scholars, as to whether the bands of the 'gypsies’ spread over 
in West Asia ( Zatts) y Ottoman Turkish Empire ( Tsingnees ) and Europe 
(named differently), were members of the same family. Based on com- 
parative analysis of the dialects spoken by the gypsies all over West Asia, 
Egypt and Europe as well as the North Indian languages, some scholars, 
especially A.F. Pott, Paul Bataillard and even A.G. Paspati, who had 
produced a specialised treatise on the Tsigane of the Ottoman-Turkish 
Empire, advocated the above version, even though, a number of other 
scholars inclusive of M.J. Goeje cast serious doubts about this theory. 9 
As a matter of fact, during the medieval age, the Indian families belonging 
to various tribes and castes intermittently emigrated to the West Asian 
countries not only during the 7th and 8th Centuries as held by De. Goeje, 
but even later on during the 10th- 12th Centuries due to the impact of the 


6. Groome, op. cit. % I., pp. 612-613. Groome has quoted various instances 
from the 15th — 17th Centuries European sources in this regard. Also for 
Gypsies and “Egyptians” based on Ottoman-Turkish Documents, Infra, 
No. 54. 

7. Luris in Persia and Egypt; Zatt in West Asia, a section of them Nowar in 
Syria, Zigeuner / AegypterjSinti (from Sindhi) in German^; Bohemiens in 
France (due to the belief that the “Gypsies” originated and came from 
Bohemia), Gitano; EgyptenarenjGipiQnjiyfptQn in Holland; Heidensj 
Hdeidkenen (“Heathens”) in Northern Netherlands; Egyptenaren in Belgium; 
“Egyptians” in the French speaking regions; Czigany in Hungary; Tsigane 
in Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania and Central Asia; Tsighan in Turkey and 
Greece (also Gyphtos in Modern Greek); Tinker l Tinkler (12th to 16th 
Centuries), Gypsie in England. It seems that Tsighan and Tsigane, as 
mentioned above for some countries, are derived from Alziganj Atsigan used 
in a contemptuous manner in the earlier centuries. For the Belgian 
Egyptenaren , Egyptians , HeiddensjHeidenenj “Heathens” etc., also O. Van 
Kappen, “A contribution to the History of the Gypsies in Belgium”, JGLS, 
XL VIII 3-4; For etemology of At ziganl Atsigan in Bulgaria, see Groome, 
op. cit., p. 612. For Egyptians , also Infra , No. 54. 

8. Infra, Nos. 54, 61, 67, 69, 70. 

9. De Goeje, op. cit.. No. 1, English tr. by J. Sunijders (Edinburgh), 
reproduced by Macritchie, pp. 52-59. 
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Turkish campaigns in North India. This is well confirmed by the 
Bulgarin folk-tales as well. 10 

Even though the 19th Century Europen Orientalists based their 
studies on deep linguistic research, and, at times, in coordination with 
the historical data, the vast divergence in views, at times inspired by 
Eurocentric racial complexes and lack of appreciation of historical data 
in proper perspective left a number of issues, more or less, unresolved. 
They themselves conceded that there were wide gaps in their knowledge 
in so far as, at least, the research on non-European dialects of the so- 
called gypsies (Tsiganej Roma) was concerned. 11 The fundamental error 
committed by them was that they identified all the Indian immigrants 
with the ‘gypsie’ character in the vagrant and contemptuous sense repre- 
senting the baser groups of their respective societies. They ignored the 
fact that apart from the Indian immigrants, there were numerous other 
racial groups like the Tatars, Yurks, Khurds (in the Ottoman-Turkish 
Empire/East Europe), the Egyptians, the English and other such groups 
which equally fell in the category of the gypsies and were recorded as 
such in the Official documents. 12 The majority of the Indian immigrants 
who had settled in the Byzantine Empire during the 9th Century A.D. 
preferred to call themselves Roma and were very much distinguishable 
from the gypsie racial groups of the other nationalities. 

The European Orientalists not only committed the error of identi- 
fying the gypsie groups only with the Indians, they mostly emphasised 
the baser elements for a section of the itinerant groups who were musi- 
cians, dancers, jugglers, magicians, soothsayers, bear-keepers and 
serpent charmers etc., 13 while completely ignoring the other traits of 
their character and occupations, especially of the sedentary groups who 
had taken to different vocations in the society. This accounts for the fact 
that a few writers (I. Miklosich, Richardson) while tracing their original 
home tried to identify them with the Sanskrit doma or dhokba (low caste 
musicians/menials) or Natts (acrobats/musicians) in India. 14 Apart from 
this, during the medieval age, racial or religious bias equally contributed 
to the use of contemptuous appellations for the other religious or racial 
groups. As such, the Persians, the Arabs, the Turks, the Bulgarians 


10. Infra , No. 43. 

11. Groome, op. cit ., No. I, p. 613. 

12. Infra , Nos. 65, 74-76. 

13. Op. cit.. No. I (i to viii, x and xiii). 

14. Ibid . (viii, xi). 
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and the peoples of the other European countries associated varying con- 
temptuous words for the Indian immigrants settled in different coun- 
tries. 15 So the 19th Century European Orientalists having been misled 
by such appellations and nicknames characterised the entire immigrant 
communities all over West Asia and Europe with special ‘gypsie’ traits in 
blood and race, occupational professions and the way of life in the 
society. Even though the mobile and itinerary tribes (khanabadosh) 
used to living in huts/tents on the outskirts of the villages/towns and 
following particular professions, pastoral or making and selling petty 
handicrafts were known to the Indian Society during the medieval age, 16 
it is rather significant to observe that the Indian immigrants abroad 
(Roma) nicknamed as ‘gypsies’ had nothing to do with such Indian tribes. 
The emigrating tribes and classes left India under varying circumstances 
and some of their sections who were not easily acceptable to the foreign 
societies because of their religious or social practices remained itinerary 
in character, which as well became a more or less, normal way of life for 
a long time. 

Another fundamental error committed by the 19th Century European 
Orientalists was identification of the Zatts settled in the Arabian 
countries with only the Jat tribes in India. No doubt, the medieval 
Arab chronicles/lexicons do confirm that the Zatts from the Arabian 
lands had moved to the Byzantine state as well as to Europe, it was 
maintained that the Zatts being the Indian Jats belonged to the ‘gypsie’ 
race. 17 As a matter of fact, even though the word Zatt was Arabisized 
form of Jat, the Arabs called the Hindus as Zatt . As such, the earliest 
Arab writers used the word Zatt for the Hindus from India. 16 Not only 


15. Groome, op. cit., I, p. 612 has cited from the literature/lexicons varying 
apellations associated with the Gypsies/Tsigane/Roma in different languages/ 
countries. For example Harami (bastard/villain) in Arabic, Karachi 
(Swarthy) in Persian, Heydens ( Heathens ) in Dutch, Tinker j Tinkler in 
England aud Atzigan in Bulgaria etc. 

16. Infra , No. 60. 

17. Op, cit.. No. I (i to viii, x-xi, xiii). 

18. Abu-L Hasan Ali bin Muhammad al Jili, Mujmalu-T-Tawarikh (417 AH/ 
1026 A. D.) vide H.M. Elliot and John Dowson. The History of India as told 
by its own Historians-The Muhammadan Period, London, 1867, pp. 100-05 
(henceforth Elliot & Dowson). The latter authors quote the earlier work of 
M. Reinaud who asserted that Majumalu-T-Tawarikh by the above mentio- 
ned author was not an original work but as stated by the author himself, it 
was merely a translated version (from Arabic to Persian) of Abu Salih bin 

(Continued on page 8 
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the people of the proper Jat tribe but all Hindus settled in the Arab 
countries were known as Zatt . As the term Hindu was basically 
geographical and cultural in its connotation, in the pre-Islamic and 
early medieval age, a person from India belonging to any tribal social 
order or any religious sect i.e. Brahmanical, Buddhism, Jainism, Shivaite, 
Vaishnavite etc. was named as Hindu. It also goes without saying that 
in the early stages, the Jat tribes (belonging to mostly Buddhist and 
Brahmanical orders before conversion to Islam) settled in the Arab 
countries were also Hindus but the *Zotts * also comprised the other 
Indian tribes like the Meds, Gujars, Rajputs etc. along with all their 
branches. 19 After the advent of Islam, all Indians settled in the Arab 
lands, even when many of their tribes became Muslims in due course of 
time, continued to be named as Zatt . One has to read and understand 
the context of the passages in which the Arab writers used the word 
Zatt . 20 A minute reading of the Arabic texts of the medieval age for 
the Arabian countries/Byzantine Empire clearly reveals that these were 
referring to the Indian immigrants as Zatts. However, the Arab 
travellers/geographers who visited India from the 8th-9th Centuries 
onwards and gave description of the various tribes settled in Sindh and 
Multan mention Jats as one of the local tribes along with other tribes 
like the Meds, Bhattis, Balochs etc. along with their respective 


Continued from page 7) 

Jami’s manuscript in Arabic, which by itself was a translated work of still 
an earlier manuscript in Hidwani language (Sanskrit) composed about the 
commencement of the Christian era. The latter manuscript clearly states, 
“By the Arab the Hindus are called Zatt” However, later on after the 
advent of Islam, all Indian immigrants, old or new, non-Muslims or con- 
verted to Islam came to be known as Zatt. For the settlement of Zatt fami- 
lies in Iraq, Ahmad ibn yahya ibn Jabir A1 Bilazuri, Futuh-L-Buldan (AH 
279/892-3 AD - henceforth A1 Bilazuri), Leiden, 1383 A.H./1963-64 A.D. pp. 
162, 376, 77, 382, 386, 446. Saiyed Sabahuddin Abdur Rehman, Maqalat-i - 
Suleman , Vol. I, Azamgarh, 1966, (henceforth Maqalat-i-Suleman ) quotes 
various Arab sources for the settlement of Zatt in the Arab countries, Egypt, 
Turkey, Iran and Afghanistan, the sources being A1 Bilazuri; Tarandi, 
Abwab-ul-Misal ; Tabari, Leiden, p. 1426 and Tabagat-ul-Tabha. However, 
A1 Bilazuri (p. 84) while describing the Indians serving in the Iranian army 
uses varying terms for them i.e., Asawara (horsemen), Sihya Bacha (Kala/ 
Blackmen) and Zatt . 

19. A1 Bilazuri, op. cit.. No. 18; Ibn Hakul, Askalu-l-BUad Kitab 1 Masalik- 
L-M-malik (A.H. 366/976 A.D.), Leiden, p. 226; Labin Khurdazba, Leiden, 
p. 180; also Infra , Nos. 23-25. 

20. Read the text of the sources vide op. cit., Nos. 18-19, Infra, Nos. 23-25. 
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territorial jurisdictions, religious faiths, customs and practices . 21 Since 
the European Orientalists could not appreciate the connotation of the 
Zatt used by the Medieval Arab writers in the Arab lands, they took its 
meaning in the literal tribal sense i.e. only the Jat, which was, of course 
one of the tribes of Sindh and Punjab in India. As such they enunciated 
the ‘Jat theory’ i.e. it were only the Jats who had emigrated to the Arab 
countries, Byzantine Empire and the European countries. For this 
purpose, many of them (Burton, Tmmpp and Dowson) who came to 
India and studied the linguistic and social structure of the Jat communities 
also propounded the fallacious theory that the Jats of Sindh, Punjab and 
Rajasthan (in Bharatpur) belonged to the ‘gypsie’ blood and race . 22 As 
such, according to them, the Jat immigrants in the Arabian and European 
countries all belonged to the ‘gypsie’ race. The entire assumption of 
the European Orientalists was ill-founded as it was not only the Jats 
but various other tribes who had emigrated from India to the Arab 
lands and Europe not only in the ancient times but also during the 
medieval age. 

It is known from the Arab accounts that the Zatts — a people of Indian 
origin followed pastoral and agricultural life as well as commercial, 
medical, civil and military professions and were settled in many Arab 
countries . 23 Though initially the immigrants retained /their original 
religion (of Buddhism/Hinduism) and continued to pay jizya (poll tax) 
for acquiring citizenship rights, in due course of time, most of them 


21. Fatahai Nama alias Chach Nama (Persian), ed. Umar bin Muhammad Daud 
Pota, Delhi, 1939. Chach Nama was written in Arabic by Minhajal Din 
alias Khwaja Imam Ibrahim in A.H. 215-255/818-858 A.D. Later on, it was 
translated into Persian by Ali bin Hamid bin Abi Bakar AI Kufi in 1216A.D. 
This is the earliest Arab source for the history of Sindh in India. The 
author describes various tribes in Sindh i.e., Jats {Jatan), vide pp. 132, 139, 
173, 218, 218; Meds ( MinhijMinyan ), pp. 62, 68, 132; Bhattis, pp. 41, 155 etc. 
In the above Persian text, Kufi, the translator does not use the term Zatt 
but gives description about the Jatan (Jats). Also Al Bilazuri, op. cit ., No. 
18, pp. 432-33, 455, Ibn Hakul, op. cit.. No. 18, pp. 226, 231, Ibid; Elliot 
and Dowson, pp. 32-40; Astikhari, op. cit., No. 18, pp. 176, 180; Al Biruni, 
Kitab al Hind , Leiden, p. 101. 

22. Op. cit.. No. 1, iii, v-vi. 

23. Al Bilazuri, op. cit., No. 18 (especially chapter on Umara-i-Alasadara wa 
Ahat ), pp. 84, 162, 376, 382, 386, 446; Ibn Khalkan, tr. Nauman bin Sabat, 
III, p. 194; Tabari, iii, p. 359; Yakut, iv, p. 690; Abu I Mahasin, ed. 
Yuyuboll, I. p. 574; also Maqalat-i-Suleman, op. cit.. No. 18, pp. 214-17, 
234-36. 
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embraced Islam. Some occupational and professional classes came to 
occupy important positions in the administrative and military establish- 
ments of the countries they inhabited. 24 The Arab sources testify to the 
fact that of the Indians settled in the West Asian countries and some 
parts of Europe, the cooks, accountants, artisans and gunners were 
highly valued. 25 By the 8th-9th Centuries, they had settled in Syria 
where there were both sedentary and itinerary types. Gradually the 
sedentary people came to be known as the Zatts who were engaged in 
agriculture and cattle-rearing whereas the wandering class known as 
Zigeuners (or Zigani) comprised the musicians, fortune-tellers 
( warrzeggersl s o o th s ay e rs) , jugglers ( goochelaars ), acrobats and pedlars 
etc. They were also known as the Nowar . From Syria, there were 
numerous voluntary emigrations of the Indian families to the Greek 
Empire, Hungary and Transylvania. In 855 A.D. the Byzantine (Rum) 
rulers after successful attack on Ainzarba (Syrian town) captured all the 
Zatt prisoners of the town (about 20 thousand) and carried them to 
their own country along with their women, children, buffaloes, 
and cows. 26 

This process of occupation of the Syrian frontiers along with the 
capturing of the families of Indian origin by the Byzantine Empire 
continued in the 10th Century as well. Apart from them, subsequently 
too, there was an equally intermittent flow of these families from Syria 
to the Byzantine Empire from where they spread to the western and 
eastern parts of Europe. By this time, the Christian medieval Bulgarian 
State despite tussle and conflict with the Byzantine Empire had links 
with Constantinople and the c Byzantine community’ both with regard to 
religion and politics. On the other hand, there was equally Byzantine 
influence on various aspects of the Bulgarian Society and Institutions. 
It as well resulted in the influx of some of the Indian tribes/ethnic groups 
from the Byzantine Empire into the Bulgarian lands, and other regions 
of the Balkan Peninsula. It seems that it was in the Byzantine Empire 
(also known as Raum in the oriental countries) that of the Indian 


24. Ibid., also op. cit No. 18. 

25. Ibid . 

26. A1 Bilazuri, op. c/7., No. 18, p. 376; Ibn-k Khalkan, tr. Nauman bin Sabat. 
Ill, p. 184; Tabari, III, p. 1426; Ibn-L-Athir, vii, p. 52; Elliot & Dowson, 
op. cit., No. 18, p. 465; De Geoeje, op . cit., No. 1, tr. J. Sunijders vide 
Macritchie, pp. 29-30, 43, 51-55, Appendix Note G, “Earliest settlement of 
the Gypsies in Europe,” p. 72. 
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immigrants, a number of tribes and groups identified themselves with 
its nationality and came to be known as Roma. 27 

Apart from them, there were also other sections of the Indian 
origin who had settled in the Byzantine Empire and even much beyond 
in the Russian territories since many a century. During the 14th 
Century, Ibn Battuta who travelled to Constantinople (in the reign of 
Aneronicus III) enroute Majar, Bulghar (Capital of the medieval 
kingdom of great Bulgaria), Bishdagh, Tarkhan (Astrakhan), Utak, 
Surdaq (Sudak in Crimea) found the Indians as part of the troops and 
the military establishments of the various chieftains as well as the 
Byzantine state. 28 The leader of such Indian troops was known as 
Sunbul , the Indian as distinguished from the leader of such Greek troops 
called Michael, both the Captains named so because of their conspicuous 
bravery. 29 The Indian troops at the royal court were non-Muslims, 
apparently Hindus, who were distinguished by Ibn Battuta from the 
Greek Orthodox Christians and the Frankish Christians. The Muslims 
were called Sarakinu . 30 While spelling out the trading communities 
dwelling in Istanbul i. e. the Geojaoese, Venetians, Romans and the 
French paying tax to the King of Constantinople, Ibn Battuta does not 
refer to any of the Muslim or Indian trading communities therein. 31 The 
Indian Sunbulsj troops formed not only a part of the security guards but 
they also manned the civil departments of the Royal Court. As Ibn 
Battuta mentions the Sunbuls i.e. officers incharge of the security-cum- 
civil departments for other countries of Asia especially the Sultanate of 
Delhi, 32 it is evident in the context that they did not essentially belong 

27. Paspati, op . cit ., No. 1, connects the word Rom with the name of the Indian 
god Rama (of Ramayana ) while Rishi, op. cit*. No. 1, ‘Etymology of the 
Word “ROM”, pp. 10-12. traces its root to the Sanskrit word ram (ramate, 
r’ama) Vedic also ramati or ramnati) from where rama-ramna are formed. 
He quotes Jain sources to the effect that even Lord Rama belonging to the 
Kstriya (Warrior) class was also a wanderer for having spent fourteen years 
in exile. He acquired the meaning of wanderer as the Jain sources held him 
to be the wanderer in his previous and future lives. However, the above 
views of Paspati and Rishi require reconsideration. 

28. Muhammad bin Abdullah bin Ibrahim bin Yusuf alias Ibn Battuta, (d. A. 
H. 779/1377 A. D.) vide tr. H.A.R. Gibb, Ibn Battuta, Travels in Asia and 
Africa , 1325-54 third Impression, 1253, pp. 149-156. 

29. Ibid., pp. 152-58. 

30. Ibid., p. 156. 

31. Ibid., pp. 159-60. 

32. Ibid., pp. 222-23. 
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to the slave category in the Byzantine Empire and in the other chieftain- 
ships in the Russian or West Asian countries. Although, it is extremely 
difficult to express any definite opinion, it seems in the context that the 
Indian troops/ Sunbuls settled in Constantinople, East European and the 
Russian territories for many a century constituted quite a distinct class 
from the other Indian immigrant groups named Roma in the Byzantine 
State and elsewhere for there is evidence to show that even before the 
14th Century, the Tsigane /Roma had established a separate colony of 
their own in the vicinity of Constantinople in the Byzantine Empire. 

After the disintegration of the Byzantine Empire, the Indian 
immigrants remained inhabitants of the territories of the erstwhile 
Empire and later on with the establishment of the Ottoman-Turkish 
State became its citizens. Under the latter’s rule, a professional section 
of the musicians, dancers etc. i.e. the Zigeuner also came to be known 
as Tehengan or Tehengans. In due course of time, all categories of the 
Indian immigrants, i.e. the erstwhile Zatts, Tehengans and other vocatio- 
nal groups came to be covered under the nomenclature Tsigane / Roma . 33 
From here, a few groups of these -people were taken by the Turks east- 
ward as well. 

By this time, the Indians who had earlier lived in the Arab countries, 
the Greek soil and some of the Slavonic lands developed dialects which 
had not only indigenous Sindhi, Punjabi, Rajasthani, Marathi and other 
Hindi words but also Arabic, Greek and Slavonic elements which became 
common to all the dialects of these people settled in the Turkish Empire, 
the Slavonic countries as well as West Europe, to a greater or lesser 
degree dependent upon the countries they settled in. Notwithstanding 
the fact that in due course of centuries, many a tribe of the Tsigane in 
the West Asian Arab countries and the Ottoman-Turkish Empire had 
formally accepted the religion of Islam, like the Meos (of Punjab/ 
Haryana) in India, they kept up most of the pre-Islamised Hindu 
religious rituals and traditions. 

During the 19th century, M.I. Kaunavine, a Russian gypsiologist. 
having devoted nearly thirty years of intensive research collected vast 
materials on the mythological traditions, tales, ritual songs, poems, 
sayings, proverbs, charms and incantations of the Roma (‘Gypsies’) 
settled in West Europe, Hungary (Central Europe), East Europe cover- 
ing Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria (the territories of the latter two 

33. Infra, Nos.74, 67-73. 
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countries being under the direct administration of the Ottoman-Turkish 
Empire) : Asia Minor, also a part of the Turkish Empire, the West 
Asian Arab countries, Iran, Central Asia and India . 34 He found re- 
markable identity and an intimate affinity between the Roma legends and 
tales with the ancient Hindu culture and mythology. He maintained that 
concepts and features of Hindu mythology were strongly marked in the 
Roma legends and mythology and that even the names used in the Roma 
tales were analogous to the divinities of the Hindu Theognoy. In the 
Roma legends, ritual songs and mythology, the names Bramy , Jandra , 
Laki and MatajKutiajDe-Develesaki have been identified with Brahma , 
Indra , KalijLakshmi and dharat-mat (Mother-Earth) respectively. 3 ^ 
Similarly, in the Roma legends, tales and worship, the importance 
attached to Yag (Agni/Fire), Omoni (Om), Yogic meditation, Devanni 
(Sanskrit Deva - good spirits), Murajmor (Sanskrit mara - wicked). Sun, 
Moon, Water, Hymns/Prayers are parallel to the Vedic Hindu termino- 
logy and rituals. The Hindu belief in one Supreme God with different 
names and forms i.e. Brahma , the Creator, Vishnu , the sustainer, Siva , 
the destroyer of the evil permeates all through the Roma mythology, of 
course, with names of their own dialects for the above gods. A survey 
of the folk-tales showed that in due course of time, they would be 
passed on from one country to another resulting in their, more or less, 
identical nature. As such, many a folk-tale of the Roma in West 
Europe were passed to the TsiganelRoma of the Ottoman-Turkish 
Empire and vice versa. 3 ® 

Based on personal investigation, M.I. Kaunavine found that the 
European Roma, even when majority of them were Christians/Muslims, 
worshipped the idol of St. Sarah, the European form of the Indian 
Goddess KalikalKali, a practice which has continued till date . 37 Like the 
Durga Puja (worship of the Goddess Durga in India, at a festival held at 
the village St. Maries-de-la mer in Southern France, they would immerse 

34. M.I. Kaunivine left vast collected material comprising about 123 Gypsie 
tales, 80 mythological traditions. 62 songs and more than 120 different 
poems, sayings, charms, incantations, proverbs, etc. This was posthum- 
ously published by A.V. Elisyev, O materialkh izunchenia tsigan sobrannikh 
M.I. Kaunavinom , Geographicheskiye Ivestia, Vol. XXIII, Issue No. 5, 1881; 
English translation under the title “Materials for the study of Gypsies by 
M.I. Kauivine.” JGLS. II 1890, pp. 93-172; also Rishi, op. cit ., No. 1, 

pp. 57-80. 

35. Ibid . 

36. Ibid . 

37. Ibid. 
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the idol in a nearby pond. Similarly at Skopje in Macedonia (a Bulgarian 
land under the Ottoman-Turkish occupation in the 19th Century, at 
present in Yugoslavia), Tsigane (Roma), majority of them being Muslims 
(even performing sunnat circumcision) worshipped God Jandra (Indra) on 
St. George’s Day. This is in consonance with the Rig Vedic Hindu 
legend of God Indra killing the demon Virta and the serpent Susna or 
Ahi who had obstructed the heavenly rains and streams or their way to 
Mother-Earth. 38 This legendry celebration, too, has continued till date 
along with the same Hindu Vedic names of Gods and Demons. On St. 
George’s Day (23rd April celebrated as beginning of summer), the Roma 
of Skopje (Macedonia) would visit as pilgrims the small stream flowing 
by the village, regarded sacred and “heavenly stream,” associated with 
God Jandra (Indra) who brought it on earth after killing the serpent 
Ahi and the demon Virta. The Roma of Macedonia regarded St. 
George’s Day as Khizar Alysas Kuni i.e. Khizr Elija Day/ Khizr St. 
George's Day/“Green Dressed God” Day 39 They would also visit the 
saltish spring (Shutlo Pant) and take back home branches of trees with 
green leaves. The other Bulgarian and the Rumanian Tsigane (Roma) 
also observed the same festival. Like many Indian superstitious rituals, 
they would decorate the tree branches thus brought with clothes and 
flowers and the pregnant woman would associate the normal delivery of 
children with some omens of the falling of the petals on the cloth during 
the night. In Bulgaria and other portions of South-Eastern Europeas well 

38. Ibid., also Gratton Puxon and Trajko, “St. George’s Day,” Roma, Vol. I. 
No. 3, July 1975. 

39. In fact, Khizr has a two-fold meaning. It is the Surname of the ancient 
prophet, reputed to have found and drunk of the Water of Life. However, 
Khizr is also associated with the two saints Elias and St. George, both of 
whom are called Khizr Elias. St. George’s Day ( Roz-i-Khizr ) has nothing 
to do with the prophet Khizr. At the same time, as dinsinct from Khizr, 
Khazir means green and khazar means green of vegetation (vide Turkish and 
English Lexicon , ed. James W. Redhouse, Constantinople, 1890, New 
Impression, Beirut, 1987, pp. 851-52). As during the 19th century, St. 
George’s Day was annually celebrated on 23rd April at the beginning of 
the Summer, some regarded Khizr as a corruption of khazar i.e., greenness 
of vegetation. Thereafter for some period, it was celebrated on 1st May 
and at present, it is celebrated on 5th May every year. Rishi {op. cit. y 
No. 1, p. 58) thinks as the Roma legend connects St. George with the 
Indian God Indra, the killer of the dragon, the real object of the Roma 
pilgrimage is not a small Orthodox Church on St. George’s Day but the 
little river that flows by the village and that the Muslim Roma called this 

( Continued on page 15 
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as Turkey, the Tsigane/ TchinghianesIRoma. would always keep a fire burn- 
ing in their camp 40 On the 1st May of every year, they would go to the 
bank of a nearby river along with their idols on which they would throw 
water thrice in order to invoke the invisible geni loci to grant their cheri- 
shed wishes. The elderly and the wisest people of the tribe would prepare 
a special potion (liquid) of which they would all take some dose 
annually. 41 Most interestingly, according to one of the tales, the Roma 
of Central Asia traced their own origin to Jandra( Indr a / Vishnu) assuming 
the human form in Roma/Gypsie who was outcast by the people so as 
to become wanderer on earth. 42 However, as against this version, 
according to the Bulgarian folk-tale, the Tsigane (Roma) had to leave 
their beautiful country (India) due to the wars, utter destruction and 
carnage caused by the Muslims (8th, ll-12th Centuries). 43 All the above 
legends, folk tales and rituals of the Tsigane! Roma, especially in the 
Balkan regions, recorded during the 19th Century are, by and large, in 
vogue even till this day. 

During the 19th Century, it was observed that in the social structure, 
social customs and professional vocations as well, the Tsigane/ Roma 
kept up the old Indian traditions. Earlier during the 15th-16th Centuries, 
in many a Western country, a tribal Chief of the Roma was even recorded 
in the European terminology as the “King of Rowmais” and at times 
designated as “Earl” and “Lord.” 44 However, in the Balkans, Turkey 
and Central Asia during the 19th Century (even till date), a Tsigane 


Continued from page 14) 

day khizra Elija Day , the “Green Dressed God”. He further finds analogy 
with the worship of khijra by the Muslims as well as a large number of 
Hindus in Sindh and Punjab (India) as khijra got associated with water in 
India. This is a little far fetched example of similarity for the worship of 
khijra/holy water in Sindh and Punjab is that of Khizr, the ancient prophet 
who drank the Water of Life, whereas in Macedonia, on St. George’s Day. 
there is basically veneration and worship of St. George/‘Green-Dressed 
God* followed by some superstitious ceremony of throwing the stream 
water on the idols like many Hindus in India, as completion of the 
pilgrimage before going back home. 

40. Groome, op. cit. 7 No. 1, pp, 616, vide The People of Turkey (1878). 

41. Ibid. 

42. op. cit. f No. 34. 

43. Donald Kenrich and Grattan Puxon, The Destiny of Europe's Gypsies , 
Sussex, 1972. 

44. Groome, op. cit. % No. 1, p. 612. For England he quotes the entries made 
in July 1492, 1502, 1530, 1532 and 1540. 
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Chief was called Thakur (like petty Indian Chief of North India) and the 
entire chieftainship was govered by the community life . 46 The Tsigane 
were divided into various tribes and sub-tribes. The members of each 
tribe or sub-tribe, being monogamons, tended to marry among them- 
selves. The Kris like the Indian Panchayat system served as the base for 
all social relations. 

Though, as already described, the Roma tribes of Gitanos and Sintij 
Manus had mostly settled in West Europe, the Tsigane /Roma, tribes in 
Central Europe, South-Eastern Europe and other portions of the Ottoman- 
Turkish Empire were broadly divided on vocational basis into five 
classes i.e. the Colderarij Kalderash; the Lovars ; the musicians; astrologers 
etc., the pastoral groups comprising the shepherds of goats, sheep and 
livestock (like the gaddis of India) and agricultural peasantry . 46 In a 
developing economy, there could not be clear-cut division of the Tsigane 
classes as many a member of the Calderari or Lovar tribe would also 
take to agriculture for supplementing the family income. 

The Calderari! Kaiderash were expert copper-smiths, iron-smiths, 
black-smiths, metal workers, gold washers and even wood-workers . 47 
Whereas the copper-smiths of Hungary and Transylvania toured to 
various Western countries for supply of goods, while those following 
other vocations led a settled life. The Calderari or Bulgaria, other 
South-Eastern European countries and other parts of the Ottoman- 
Turkish Empire mostly led a sedentary life and contributed to the 
economic growth of the Empire 48 The horse-shoes made by them in 
Macedonia and other regions in South Eastern Europe were unrivalled 
and even exported abroad. Of the Calderari in the Bulgarian lands, 
especially the Tophansa (Canon-makers) and Barutchie (gun-powder 
makers) in Macedonia were well known for metal- work trade all over 
and made tremendaus contribution to the military power of the Ottoman- 
Turkish empire . 49 Similarly the Calderari Tavoktarash (metal-sheet 


45. A.P. Barnnikov, Op. cit,, No. 1. 

46. Infra., No. 60; also Groorae, op. cit.. No. 1, pp. 616-17 divides them into 
three principal callings. 

47. Ibid ; also op. cit.. Nos. 34 and 45. 

48. Ibid., Paspati op. cit.. No. 1 E thinks that in Turkey, the nomad Tchinghi- 
anes outnumbered the sedentary. Groome, op. cit.. No. 1, p. 616 rules out 
such a position, at least for the Gypsies of the other lands. However, 

! as explained further in the text, such a statement is true for only the 
! Lovars ( lufra ., Nos. 50, 51) and not for the Calderari of Bulgaria and other 
Vilayets of the Ottoman-Turkish Empire. 

49. Infra., Nos. 70-73. 
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makers) of Central Asia made significant contribution in this regard. 
Besides metal-work, some branches of the Calderari in East Europe were 
expert carpenters, joiners and turners. They were known for wood work 
of various types especially household wooden utensils, sieves, horns, 
tubes, toughs, smoking pipe-heads, toys, combs as well as musical instru- 
ments. Different branches of the Calderari were specialised in different 
items of wood work and some of them like the spoon makers came to 
be known as Lingurari (after Moldavian word of “lingar” for spoon and 
wooden utensils). Some took to basket-making from willow twigs and 
winnowers for winnowing wheat. 

Another class comprised the Lovars who were traditional horse and 
mule dealers . 60 They are used to itinerary life as well for trade purpose. 
They were also experts in training the horses and were themselves good 
horse-riders. They also possessed adequate knowledge of traditional 
veterinary science for the treatment of the horses/mules. In fact, the 
Calderari and the Lovars as good horsemen made fine soldiers in the 
army and served the Turkish Empire in this regard. Some branches of 
the Tsigane reared buffaloes/oxen for milk products, ploughing of the 
arable lands and transportation of the carts in the rural areas. Mostly 
itinerants, they indulged in regular trade in these items in the Bulgarian 
lands . 51 Other branches, of the Tsigane/Roma comprised the musicians, 
astrologers, jugglers, and bear-keepers etc. Though it is well conceded 
that the Roma of Hungary created the national music, their contribution 
to the cultural life in Bulgaria and other regions of the Ottoman-Turkish 
Empire was by no means less significant.^ The performance of the 
Roma czardas and compositions of Bihary, Csermak and maesteri would 
thrill the audience. The TsiganelRoma were also excellent harpers, 
violen being the most favourite. Their women were excellent dancers. 
In all these respects, they made lasting impact on the culture of these 
countries. 

Not only in their religious beliefs and cultural life but even in many 
other social customs, the Tsigane I R oma despite conversion to Islam or 
Christianity, continued to follow traditional practices especially relating 
to marriage ceremonies, death, burial and child birth etc . 68 These 
comprised waking of the corpse; burning the deceased’s effects; fasting 


50. Op. cit., Nos. 34, 45, 46. 

51. Infra., Nos. 61-65. 

52. Op. cit., Nos. 46; Also Rishi, op. cit., No. 1, pp. 29-32. 

53. Op. cit.. Nos. 34, 45; Groome, op. cit., No. 1, pp. 616-17. 
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on the part of the deceased kinsfolk; burning of the deceased clothes by 
the well-to-do Roma; renunciation of favourite delicacy of the dead 
parent or husband; dropping the name of the dead for further use in 
the family circle; absentation of a housewife from the kitchen after 
childbirth for four months; avoiding touching of the skirt of a woman 
(having menses) with the vessels; washing the table cloth connected 
with food separately from the other cloths; breaking of a flower-crowned 
pitcher by the Roma chief at the time of marriage and predicting the 
future of the bridal couple from the fragmented pieces and flowers; 
leaving some handful of grass or leaves or stone pieces, sticks at the 
cross-roads for the guidance of the strangers of the Roma community 
etc. Though it is difficult to identify each one of these customs with the 
medieval way of Indian life, many of them have much parallelism with 
the Hindu families in India. 

In the Bulgarian territories, by the end of the 15th and early 16th 
Century, social division of labour was fairly advanced in the countryside. 
Many occupational groups of the Tsigane working as artisans and 
small traders as well as agriculturists formed a productive section of the 
population and made a significant contribution to the economy. 54 
However, as distinguished from the other Muslim artisans, except for 


54. As N. Todorov, op . cit. y No. 28, p. 59 deals mostly with the growth of the 
cities, he quotes documents for the existence of the Turks (being in majority) 
along with the other ethnic and religious groups in the Turkish capital of 
Istanbul. He states that apart from the Turks who were in majority, there 
were numerous groups of the Albanians, Gypsies and “Egyptians” (a 
general name denoting the Arab population), Persians, Vlachs, Serbians, 
Bulgarians and others, who were all engaged in construction or in 
occupations connected with the feeding the population of the capital. The 
Turks were also in majority in the suburbs. The non-Muslim lived in a 
closed society regulated by the State laws. 

N. Todorov does not deal with the rural society. However, his associa- 
tion of the “Egyptians” with the Arab population is a too general statement. 
In fact, the Gypsies and the “Egyptians” formed the same ethnic class of the 
Tsigane ( op.cit ., No. 6). Of course, the Tzigane!' ‘Egypt ians”had migrated from 
the Arab countries and were mostly Muslims by this time. All the same, N. 
Todorov’s statement, about the occupations of the Gypsies and “Egyptians,” 
as a sedentary class along with the other ethnic groups in the capital is 
rather significant. It seems that similar was the position in the other 
urban centres of the Ottoman-Turkish Empire in the Balkan territories. 
In the rural areas too, the occupational groups of the Tsigane mostly led a 
sedentary life. For social division and trends in urban growth during the 
15th — 16th centuries, N. Todorov, op. cit pp. 61-75. 
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having an indirect role in the urban economy and foreign market, they 
mostly catered to the rural economy. All the same, unlike other Turkish 
Muslims, they did not form a part of an elite or higher commercial 
class. 

It is discernible from the contemporary sources that by the 18th — 
19th Centuries, in the Bulgarian territories, there was an integrated 
pattern of rural trade which was linked up with the urban trade and 
international market. 55 The occupational and artisan classes concent- 
rated in the villages as well as in the qasbas. Even though, they usually 
sold their goods in their residential-cum shop premises, the process of 
movement of commodities indicates that the trading communities had 
net-work of establishments in the urban and rural commercial centres, 
thereby linking the rural commercial life both with the urban and 
international trade. Except for extremely limited phenomenon of self- 
sufficient village economy, by and large, the villages were not only 
source of production but of consumption of imported items, which 
excepting the items of luxury confined to the affluent strata of the rural 
society, affected the common man of the village as well. The fargs, 
pazars as well as the small qasbas accumulated the products of the neigh- 
bouring villages, and fed the main markets of the bigger qasbas i.e. 
towns and shehirs as well as their varos (suburbs). As the local marc- 
hants had intimate knowledge of the surplus and demand of the different 
areas, it is essentially led to an integrated network of rural-cum urban 
trade and commerce. In fact, the local traders belonging to different 
ethnic groups specialised in varying items of production, had a systematic 
and channelised working system and played a vital role in the import 
and export of the commodities. 

All this socio-economic phenomenon was sufficiently accentuated by 
the fact that during the 18th— 19th Centuries, apart from the regular 
markets in the qasbas, small or big and the cities (Shehirs), periodical 
large fairs or regular local/regional fair-markets were held all over the 
Balkan territories, both in the rural and urban centres, which attracted 
artisans, itinerary professional and commercial classes, shopkeepers and 


55. For details, in respect of the Bulgarian territories, see N. Todorov, op. cit., 
pp. 28, 91-93, 98-107. 122-124, 130-146, 150-176; For details of similar 
position in India, B.R. Grover, “An Integrated Pattern of Commercial 
Life in the Rural Society of North India during the 17th— -18th centuries and 
Pre-Colonial Era,” Indian Historical Records Commission 37th Session, 
1966, pp. 121-140. 
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merchants from most of the neighbouring region. 66 It is in this realm 
that the Tsigane belonging to different occupational groups played a 
significant role in the development of the economy. The data of the 
second half of the 19th Century pertaining to the Danube Vilayet shows 
that the commodity-money and market relations, through the periodical 
or regular fair markets, had reached even the small qasba level which 
brought the immediate producers and the consumers in contact with the 
intermediary or big merchants possessing import or export trade 
establishments. 57 

The 19th Century Aghanam-Asas documents (dated 1869 and 1871 
AD) for some of the villages (qaryas) record the animal stock (qayunj 
sheep and kachijg oats) owned by the peasants and the shepherds as well 
as the cesses (rasum) paid by them in this regard. 58 The documents show 
three types of villages i.e. exclusively Muslim, exclusively Bulgarian 
(Christian) or mixed comprising both the ethnic communities. 59 The 
Muslim names can always be easily distinguished from the names of the 
Bulgarian Christians. However, it is difficult to distinguish the Tsigane 
Muslims from the other Muslim owners of flocks of sheep and goats. 
So unless covered in the general category of the Muslims, it is difficult 
to speculate whether the Tsigane too formed a part of this rural 
class. However, when co-related with the other contemporary sources, 
it seems that apart from the Turkish Muslims, the Tsigane too can be 
reckoned as a part of this category. 

A few tribes constituting the Tsigane like their Indian (from Punjab/ 
Himachal Pradesh) counterparts in Gaddis and Gujars despite all 
vicissitudes not only preserved their own culture, dialect, dress and 
customs but also kept up their vocations for livelihood. Both the 
Gaddis and the Gujars were of itinerary as well as sedentary nature. 66 

56. Ibid.; N. Todorov, op. cit., pp. 192-198, 

57. Ibid., pp. 200-217. 

58. Oriental Department, Cyril and Methodius Library, Sofia (henceforth OR. 
C & M. Lib. Sofia). Docs. Nos. OAK 181/173 dated 1877 A.D., OAK 
181/174 dated 1877 A. D. 

59. Ibid. 

60. For Gaddis and Gujars in the Kangra regions of the erstwhile Punjab (at 
present in Himachal Pradesh), George Carnac Barnes, Report on the Settle- 
ment in the District of Kangra in the Trans Satlej States , Lahore, 1855, pp. 
137, 143; J.B. Lyal, Land Revenue Settlement of Kangra District ( 1865-1872 ), 
Lahore, 1874, Paras 39, 41; Anderson Alexander, Forest Settlement Report 
of Kangra District, Lahore, 1887, pp. 30, 87; National Archieves of India, 
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The itinerant Gaddis possessing herds of sheep and goats indulged 
in trade of wool, woolen products, skins, meat and milk as well as 
milk products. Those of the Gaddis who took to the sedentary agricu- 
ltural life in the villages, apart from cultivation of land, also reared 
sheep and goats for the same purpose. However, the Gujars, like the 
Jat (zoft) tribes mostly took to the rearing of the buffaloes and sold 
milk and milk products, though, many a family, in addition to this, 
would take up cultivation of the waste cultivable land for their 
subsistence. 

During the Ottoman Empire, the Tsigane of Anatolia, Rumelia as 
well as other regions of Bulgaria and Silistra played by no means an 
insignificant role in the economic life of the country. They owned large 
livestock and also indulged in internal trade in some of the specialised 
items. 61 The Tsigane of Rumelia and other Bulgarian regions were adept 
in cattle rearing and possessed a large number of herds of buffaloes and 
horses of the best breed. They were the descendants of the original 
Jats from Sindh and Punjab (India). Even as late as 1875 A, d. the rich 
Muslim Tsigane of Hariupol (Charioupolis) in Rumelia used to move 
enblock with their families, household effects, herds of buffaloes in 
caravans especially during the spring to the moist valleys and sold their 
livestock and a few other specialised handicraft items en route. By 
autumn and winter, they came back to Hariupol after having sold all 
their goods 62 The contemporary observers found remarkable simila- 
rities in customs, manners and way of life between the Tsigane of 
Rumelia and the tribes in Sindh and Punjab (India) 63 There is evidence 
to show that in Rumelia, apart from trade in livestock, the Tsigane 
equally took to the production of vegetables, milk, butter, oil and cheese 
etc. They sold their goods in the local/regional weekly fairs, in the 
large fairs at Plodiv and even to distant markets around Edirne in 


Continued from page 20) 

New Delhi, Foreign Political (1800-1915) A-26-27, February 1867, Foreign 
Political A. 153-63, August 1871 (Diary of Cunningham J., 10th to 15th 
July, 1871), Punjab Government Record Monograph, 1888-89, pp. 34-35. 

61. For the -later half of the 19th century, Paspati gives an eye witness account 
of the Tsigane in the Turkish territories. The relevant passages translated 
into English have been reproduced and commented upon by Bataillard. 
Also reproduced by Macritchi, op. cit., I, pp. 215-21. 

62. Ibid . 

63. Carton Woodville, "In the Plains of Boumelia,” the Illustrated London 
News, October 3, 1885; also Mar Ritchi, pp. 217-18. 
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Salonika. 64 As during the later half of the 19th Century, the Bulgarian 
agriculture was tied to Istanbul, the Lavantine trade and foreign market, 
the tsigane along with the Bulgarian Christians, the Turkish Muslims, 
Jews, Armenians, Yurks and Tatars contributed as much to the internal 
economy as to the foreign trade. 65 However, even though, with the 
exception of the Bulgarian Christians and the Turkish Muslims, they 
constituted higher percentage of the population as compared to the other 
above mentioned ethnic communities, they did not enjoy high social 
status as particularly the Jews and the Armenians had. Nor did they 
have large commercial establishments like those of the Turks, Bulgarians 
and the Jews. 66 

In contrast to the Aghanam-Asas statistics, the 19th Century 
Ottoman-Turkish revenue documents dealing with the land holdings (in 
term of dunums ), agricultural production and its monetary valuation, 
both total and average also furnish detailed data about the ethnic 
character and social differentiation of the peasantry for many regions of 
Bulgaria. As a case study, such documents pertaining to the villages in 
the kaza (and Sanjak) of SiJistra (North Bulgaria) categorise the peasants 
as Bulgarians, Turks, Tatars and Tsigane — Musalmans. 67 The largest 
number of units of holdings, both in terms of area (dunums) and 
monetary valuation (gros) are owned by the Turks followed by the Bul- 
garians, Tatars and the Tsigane — Musalmans. 68 As such, in comparison 
to the other agricultural ethnic groups, the Tsigane have not only the 
smaller number of holdings, but areawise too, the maximum extent of 
holding of Tsigane peasant family being only 200 dunums as against 3000 
dunums with a Turkish family, 800 dunums with a Bulgarian family and 700 
dunums with a Tatar family. Under the Ottoman revenue regulations, 
the rate of land revenue assessment being the same for all the ethnic 
groups, the Tsigane occupy the lowest strata of the agricultural commu- 

64. Op. cit., Nos. 55-57, 62. 

65. Ibid. 

66. Op. cit.. Nos. 55-57. 

67. OR, C & M, Lib. Sofia. Of the 35 villages in the Kaza Silistra, only a few 
along with the Doc. Nos. may be cited i.e. Azplar, Aisi. Abdaal Ahd, 
Bazirgjan, Giyuvedze, Gjurgenli, Devedzi, Deli Yusuf Qadus etc. vide Doc. 
Nos. Polkonik Diyakovo, Si 29/23; Ese Kioi, en Roumanie, f. 119, e. 699; 
Aptaat, Abrit, Si 29/23; en Roumanie, Si 29/5 (non precise, Kg 37/8); Gaber, 
Si 29/5; Devedji Kioi, Kanulare, Dobnn, Tl. 13/8; Loznitsa, f. 11*9, e. 699 
respectively. The Docs, cover the holdings of the peasantry incorporating 
those of the Tsigane as well. 

68. Ibid. 
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nity. They lived on subsistence economy, though, most of them 
supplemented their income by rearing buffaloes for milk products, both 
for self consumption and markets. Similar data for the Tsigane - 
Musalmans is available for the kaza of Shumen ( Sanjak Nikopol) and 
Ruse. 69 

Some of the Indian immigrant tribes especially the Jats, Siklighars 
and Dhangars had always distinguished themselves in the manufacture 
of fire-arms, iron guns and cannons of rudimentary character with the 
simplest means. From the 9th Century onwards, there are numerous 
Arab, European and Turkish sources which give credit to the Zinganisj 
Tsigane for the improvisation and on occasions even the manufacture of 
musket balls and cannon balls some of iron, others of stone. 70 Even 
before the use of gun-powder, they were adept in the operation of match- 
locks and jinjalls. The knowledge of the use of fire-arms on their part 


69. Ibid., in the Kaza of Suman, there are 31 listed villages incorporating the 
holdings of the Tsigane as well. For example, of these a few villages 
namely Ak-jar, AU bej, Bajram dere, Bedzene, Besevli, Bulaknak, Velibej, 
Goceri, Dere, Diragova, Eski; Eski Istanbolluk; Idzik; Idzik-i-Kabir etc. 
vide Doc. Nos. Bijal Briyag, Kg. 43/11; non precise. Kg 16/17 & Kg 36/10; 
Veselinovo, Kg 43/10; f (.foud) 121, e (unit) 1636; Besherli, Kirkovo, Kirilovo, 
actuellement quarter de la ville de Preslav, Kg. 36/9; Matnitsa, f. 121, e 
(unit) 1664; Vladimirtsi, Milanovo, Kg 37/23; Preselka, f 121, e 1637; Struino, 
Kg 19/50; Dragoevo, f 121, e. 3113 & Kg 36/10; Eski Kioi, Vehto, Vehtovo, 
f 121, e 1489 & Kg 14/64; Eski Stanbolluk, Preslav, Kg 35/16; Gorni Idjik, 
Vasil Drumer, Kg 36/10; Dolni Idjik, Ilia Blaskov, Kg 36/10 etc. respectively 
may be cited. In kaza of Ruse, there are 33 villages vide NBKM, Orient 
Department, f. 112, a.e. 7932, of which a few may be. mentioned i.e. Bozisna, 
Brasljan, Bunar Beserli, Bazovca Dzafer ova, Ivan cifiik and Ivrahan-i-Kabir 
vide Doc. Nos. Ruse, 61/6, f. 112, 7932, f. 112, e. 6487, f. 112, e. 6657, Ruse 
3/29, Ruse 61/6, Ruse 3/29 etc. respectively. 

70. Bataillard, op. cit ., No. 1, gives instances of the improvisation/manufacture 
of the cannon-balls by the Tsiganel gypsies when Thomas Polgar, the Chief 
of the latter tribe accomplished such assignment on the mandate of 
Wladislas, king of Hungary (1496) as well as the employment of the 
Tsigane by Mustafa, the Turkish Governor of Bosnia in the siege of the 
town of Crupa (1565 A D) for making cannon-balls. Also Bataillard, 
Les Ziotars oi\ Dzvonkars , Memoires dz La Societe d ’ Anthropoiogie de Paris 
(t.i. de la 2e serie), pp. 531-32; Groome, op. cit., I. “Gun Powder” traces 
the history of fire-arms by the Tsigane armed with “jinjall”/“ginjal” at 
Constantinople to l'lth century A. D. He also cites G.F. Nott (ed), Works 
of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, etc., London, 1815, Vol. I., p. 208 for 
giving other illustrations and regards the Tsigane the principal armours in 
certain countries of East Europe. Also Macritchie, op. cit., I, pp. 204-214. 
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was considered as their magic* power. It seems in the context that the 
use of Indian rocketry on the part of the Tsigane not only made them an 
indispensible part oFthe artillery divisions of the kingdom of Hungary 
and the Ottoman-Turkish Empire, quite significantly, this had equally 
its technological impact upon the West-European countries. Eventually, 
this was tantamount to the transfer of technology from India to the 
West through the medium of Tsigane settled in West Asia, Ottoman- 
Turkish Empire and Europe. There are references to the effect that in 
865 a. d. the Zinganis / Tsigane ascended the Tigris and by the 11th 
Century, they had already settled in Constantinople wherein they often 
exhibited their magical fire power. 71 During the 15th and 16th Centu- 
ries, the Hungarian and the Turkish military establishments deployed 
the Zinganis I Tsigane for their professional skill and knowledge of 
fortification during the war operations in Eastern Europe. 72 In the 
eventuality of exhaution of gun powder, the Ottoman-Turkish admini- 
stration utilised, their services for making cannon balls of iron and stones 
for the military operations in the Balkan Peninsula. In fact, right till the 
19th Century, the Tsigane settled all over the Balkans, especially the 
Roumelians (of Bulgaria) and those settled in the other Ottoman Vilayets 
constituting the territories of the present day Yogoslavia as well as Roma- 
nia, contributed tremendously in the making of muskets, lances, swords, 
bombshells and all other types of armaments required for war. 73 

The Ottoman-Turkish Archieves at Istanbul comprising the census 
records and salnamehs , despite all their shortcomings are extremely 
important for the socio-economic life, agrarian relations and the ethnic 
demographical analysis of the 19th Century Ottoman-Turkish Empire 
in the Balkan Peninsula. 74 Equally significantly, the Ottoman-Turkish 
documents available at the Cyril and Methodius National Library, 
Sofia, Bulgaria cover a wide range of multifarious nature which throw 
light on the administrative structure as well as socio-economic aspects of 
the Bulgarian territories from the 15th Century to the third quarter of 
the 19th Century. 75 The Tax Registers of various categories spell out 

71. Ibid.; Also Macritchie, Note G to Professor De Goeje’s Treatise, pp. 73-75. 

72. Op. cit Nos. 71-72. 

73. Ibid. 

74. For example, op. cit.. Nos. 67-69. 

75. Also see Peter et al Benedict, Turkey , Geographic and Social Perspectives , 
Leiden, 1974, pp. 19-47; I. Yasa, Hasanoglan; Socio-Economic Structure of 
a Turkish Village , Ankara, 1957; Paul Sterling. Turkish Village , 1965; Charles 
Issawi, The Economic History of Turkey 1800-1914, Chicago & London, 1980, 
(henceforth Charles Issawi), pp. 11-16, 
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the ethnic character of the populations for many a vilayet , even at the 
garya (village) level. 76 

Even though as compared to the other ethnic settlements, very little 
data are available on the Tsigane population, there is evidence to show 
that most of the latter people concentrated in the rural areas which had 
been comparatively less fertile and were deserted. The census records 
of the Turkish Archives pertaining to the first three-quarters of the 19th 
Century deal only with the male population covering various ethnic- 
cum-religious communities i.e. the Muslims, Ra'aya (i.e. the local 
Christians), Tsigane , Jews and Armenians. As a matter of fact, these 
records are rather anomalous and not very scientific in character, They 
do not distinguish between the Turkish and the non-Turkish Muslims, 
even though, this category of Muslims comprised a substantial portion 
of the erstwhile local Christian population which had been converted to 
Islam in due course of centuries. 77 This single item was bound to result 
in statistical confusion and tension during the ensuing 20th Century 
especially during the post-independence period of the Balkan territories. 

The local Christian population is simply termed as ra'aya, even 
though the Muslims, both Turkish and non-Turkish could be equally 
termed as rcCaya in the traditional sense as revenue-paying subjects of 
the Turkish Empire. 78 At the same time, the Tsigane , though dominatly 
Muslims, were in fact, both Muslims and non-Muslims. Even when 


76. Also Enver Ziya Karal, Osmanli imparatorlugunda ilk nufus Sayimi , 1831, 
Ankara, 1943, pp. 8-13, 20-22; Charles Issawi, pp. 17-22. 

77. As a matter of fact, there were both individual as well as mass conversions 
of the Balkan Christian population to Islam. Apart from the imposition 
of Jizya in many a region there were intermittent mass conversions. The 
cruel institution of devshrime in Bulgaria is a classical example of forcible 
conversion. As a case study, for the issue of conversion to Islam based 
upon the deduction of the Jizya documents of the 15th and early 1 6th 
centuries, see OR, C & M. Lib. Sofia, OAK 214/5. An analysis of the Jizya 
documents of the successive centuries shows similar trend in the rate of 
conversion right till the 19th century. For an admirable study based on 
the above mentioned //zya documents, also see Nikolaj Todorov, Situation 
demographique de la Peninsule balkanique {fin du xve' s debut du xveios .), Sofia, 
1988, pp. 5-36, 310. 

78. ORC&M. Lib. Sofia, Docs No. OAK 83/84 dated 4.11.1491 AD; RI 
Rujask dated 1067-68 AH (17th century), fol. 299; OAK 79/1356 dated 

1148 AH (18th century); R 2 madina Rujask dated 11 11-1113 AH (early 
18th century), fol. 35 a; OAK 79/1245. fol. lb, 79/1246. 
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the Tsigane are recorded in a single column as distinguishable from 
other ethnic communities, the religious differentiation amongst the 
Tsigane themselves is provided only in the supporting references. 79 All 
the same, the religion of the non-Muslim Tsigane is not spelt out. In 
the summaries of the record books partaining to 1831 a.d. Census, of 
the total population of Anatolia of about two and a half million, 7143 
male members (i.e., .29%) are shown as Tsigane/ Gy whereas in 

Rumelia, of the total population of one and half million, 29,532 male 
members are recorded as Tsigane/ Gy As such, in Rumelia, they 

constituted about 2.155% of the population. For Silistra the total 
recorded male population was around 1,076,000 and the total population 
of European provinces of the Ottoman-Turkish Empire was around 
3,600,000 male members. 81 It may as well be presumed that the 
percentage of the Tsigane/ Gy in Silistra and other Bulgarian regions 

was more or less the same as in Rumelia proper. By 1852 a.d. the 
population of the Bulgarians stood nearly 2 million with equal 
proportionate rise in the Tsigane/G ypsy population as against the 
recorded population in 1831 a.d . 82 Even after the Independence of 
Bulgaria (1878), 83 the pattern of census recording therein and the other 
Bulgarian territories still retained in the Ottoman Empire remained the 
same. The Tsigane / Gypsies continued to play their socio-economic 
role on the traditional lines. 

Like the Jews, the Tsigane had to face considerable persecution in 


79. Op . cit., No. 76. 

80. Ibid. 

81. Ibid., However, for want of exact statistical data worked out on scientific 
basis, this remains, more or less, a general estimate. Also Infra., No. 83. 

82. Ibid. 

83. For the years on the eve of the Bulgarian Independence (1878), Miklosich 
{op. cit.. No. I) puts the entire population of the European gypsies at 
700,000, While giving fragmentary statistics of the Tsigane/ gypsies, he puts 
theTw^^/gypsie male population of Turkey before dismemberment (1878) 
at 104,750, Bosnia and Herzegovina (in 1874) 9,537, Servia (in 1874)24,691, 
Montenegro (in 1873) 500, and in Rumania 200,000 to 300,000 according to 
varying estimates of Cretzulesco (1876) and Annuaire general official de 
Roumanie (1874). Groome, op. cit., No. I, thinks that, even though, no 
general estimate can be formed about Tsigane /gypsie male population 
outside Europe, according to the travelogues, for Asiatic Turkey (in 1877), 
it may be put at 67,000. However, neither Miklosich or Groome do 
provide any details for the Tsigane /gypsie population in Bulgaria or the 
Bulgarian lands especially Macedonia still retained by the Ottoman- 
Turkish Empire in 1878 A.D. 
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Nazi Germany and many other Western countries at the hands of the 
Fascist regimes between the two World Wars. They had also to face 
discrimination and hardship in the Balkan territories during the Nazi 
domination. The 19th Century census records show that in the Balkan 
Peninsula, the Tsigane had a higher percentage of population than the 
Jews. 84 They were equally spread over in the West European countries, 
as well as Anatolia (Turkey). But unlike the Jews, who because of 
their separate ethnic entity and various other historical factors have 
ultimately been able to establish their homeland in Israel (1946), the 
Tsigane . despite all invidious ethnic suffering, had in the past never 
urged themselves for ethnic unity on the part of their communities scatte- 
red all over in Europe, Turkey and other West Asian countries. 85 Nor 
have they ever aspired for a separate homeland. However, it is only 
recently that they have established some of their own research institutions 
and started holding periodical World Romani Congress. They have 
also adopted Romani Flag and National Anthem. Of course, with the 
establishment of the Socialist States in the East European countries after 
the Second World War, the Tsigane have found more human treatment 
as citizens of the respective states and are reckoned as part of the civilised 
societies. The Yugoslavian Constitution has guaranteed rights of 
citizenship and nationality to the Tsigane of Macedonia (an erstwhile 
Bulgarian territory) as well as other regions of the State. In the modern 
Bulgarian state, the Tsigane , have kept their traditional linguistic and 
cultural traits along with their respective professional vocations, even 
though, by and large, they have been assimilated in the broad Bulgarian 
culture. Notwithstanding significant contribution made by the Tsigane 
in many an aspect of the socio-economic and cultural life of the people of 
the Bulgarian territories in the course of centuries, the most remarkable 
ones are in the fields of music especially singing of songs to the music 
of a guitar and folksongs. There is remarkable identity and similarity 
in tone, formation and delivery of the folksongs of the present day 
Bulgarian people with those of even the 20th Century folksongs of the 
people in Sindh, Punjab, Himachal Pradesh and Rajasthan in the present 
day Ijndo-Pakistan Sub-Continent. 


84. Op. cit., No. 76. 

85. Rishi, op. cit. f I, pp. 17-18 has reproduced the Romani National Flag (on 
the background of the jacket of his book) as well as the National Anthem 
(Opre Roma) in the Romani with English translation. 



When Ranjit Singh Rose to Power 
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Maharaja Ranjit Singh inherited the estates of his father Mahan 
Singh on the eve of the latter’s demise in a.d. 1790 at the age of twelve. 1 
On account of his minority and the interference of certain chiefs he could 
have no hand in the administration of the estate. His mother Raj 
Kaur also disliked his poking of nose in the estate affairs as she had 
already assigned the duties of her estate to Diwan Lakhpat Rai Rhatri 
popularly known as Lakhu. He administered the affairs of the estate 
with the style and authority of not less than Sardar Mahan Singh him- 
self. No one could equate him in status and authority. Ranjit Singh 
was given an allowance of rupees ten daily. Whenever a situation arose, 
Ranjit Singh attempted to intervene in the political affairs albeit his 
mother and the Diwan strongly objected to it. Ranjit Singh grew in 
such circumstances and contrary to the wishes of his mother, he commen- 
ced interfering in the estate affairs at the age of seventeen. Of course, 
he invariably invited the interference of both — his mother and the Diwan. 

Zaman Shah Durrani, the son of Taimur Shah was enthroned at 
Kabul in a.d. 1793 2 and attacked India with a powerful army. Kanahiaya 
Lai places this in the year 1792 which is not acceptable if weighed in 
historical perspective. Unfortunately he was not given United front by 
the native chieftains who showed reluctance to face his army. The Sikhs 


♦Professor, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. 

♦♦Senior Lecturer, Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi 
University, Patiala. 

1. Mahan Singh died at the age of thirty on 15 April 1790 when Ranjit Singh 
was only ten years old. See, Ghulam Muhay-ud-Din (Bute Shah), Tarikh - 
i-Punjab (Ms.), 1848, Vol. V, p. 17; Sohan Lai Suri, Umdat-ut-Tciwarikh , 
Lahore, 1885, Daftar II, p. 21. 

2. Zaman Shah ascended the throne of Kabul in 1793. In the winter of 1796 
he made his third attempt to invade Punjab and was successful in occupying 
Lahore on January 3, 1797, 
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particularly had already moved helter skelter on account of the oppre- 
ssion of the monarch of Kabul. The ambitiuns aggrandiser, Zaman 
Shah had the plans to seize the Punjab and to crush the Sikhs. In order 
to achieve his goal, he appointed his troops to bring the Sikhs to book 
wherever they were hiding themselves. The confusion among the Sikhs 
was such that wherever the Durrani horsemen marched, they did not 
find any Sikh anywhere. Zaman Shah halted at Lahore for some time 
as he had a plan to administer the affairs of Lahore personally and 
suddenly he received a news from Kabul regarding the revolt of his 
brother Mahmud Shah. Accordingly he had to rush back to Kabul 
leaving his officer, Ahmad Khan Shahanchi, in possession of Lahore 
with the instructions that though it was an uphill task to administer the 
Punjab owing to numerous petty leaders who bad spread themselves 
to the different regions, yet his efficiency and diplomacy lay in harnising 
the Sikhs and moulding them in such a way that they should show 
indulgence in cultivating their crops. On the eve of the advance of 
Zaman Shah from Lahore, Ranjit Singh, his mother and Diwan Lakbpat 
Rai shifted to the vicinity of Gujranwala. 

After the departure of Zaman Shah from the land of Punjab, 
Ahmad Khan Shahanchi administered the affairs of the state with keen 
interest. Having been given to understand that the Sikhs had centred 
around Rasoolnagar and Gujrat, he marched towards Ramnagar with 
heavy artillery. This area having been under the occupation of Mahan 
Singh, Ranjit Singh with the army assistance of prominent Sardars like 
Balkha Singh Pindiwala, Budh Singh, Ram Singh of Sarai Kalan, Jodh 
Singh of Attariwala and Dharam Singh Jallalia faced the lieutenant of 
Zaman Shah. It was a strong combat. Having realized the overwhelming 
number of Sikhs in the battle-field, Shahanchi marched hastily towards 
Gujrat with 12000 horsemen. Sahib Singh Bhangi faced the forces of 
Shahanchi tooth and nail before the gateway of the fortress of Gujrat. 
A detachment of the Sikhs following Shahanchi joined the force of Sahib 
Singh Bhangi. This led to bloodshed and destruction. Ahmad Khan 
Shahanchi received a fatal blow in the battle-field and died on the spot. 
He was burried there. Kanahiaya Lai points out that Shahanchi’s grave 
had been seen by him at a distance of about six kilometers in the east of 
Gujrat. 3 As a consequence, the alien army feeling confused, as was the 
usual practice with the troops of those days after the killing of the leader, 
traced its way back to Kabul. 

3. Kanahiaya Lai, Tarikh-i-Punjab (tr. by Jit Singh Sital), Punjabi University, 
Patiala, p. 125. 
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Ranjit Singh, on noticing, that there was no alien suzerain who 
could discipline the natives, cherished a desire to occupy the whole of the 
Punjab but he was helpless owing to the dominance of Diwan Lakhpat 
Rai over estate affairs. As almost all the surrounding petty Sikh leaders 
were feeling concerned over the rising power of Ranjit Singh, they made 
Hashmat Khan Chatha, a leading Chatha Chief, a tool against the Suker- 
chakia Misl. Hashmat Khan’s territory was situated on the bank of river 
Chenab. The Chatha Chief owing to his political rivalry with Ranjit 
Singh wanted to get rid off him by putting him to death. As such, he 
availed of an opportunity when the Sukarchakia Chief was on hunting 
expedition in the territory of Chatha Chief. The Chatha Chief attacked 
Ranjit Singh stealthily but his sword simply damaged the saddle of 
Ranjit Singh’s horse, who retaliated so strongly that he chopped off 
Hashmat Khan’s head . 4 After the death of Hashmat Khan, Ranjit 
Singh annexed a considerable territory to his estate. Resultantly other 
Chatha Chiefs were subjugated. 

Kanahiaya Lai refers to a letter written by Sada Kaur, mother-in-law 
of Ranjit Singh, stating that the Ramgarhia Sardars whose territories 
had been returned on the connivance of her father Sardar Jai Singh 
Kanahiaya, the Ramgarhia Chiefs were persuading her and intended 
to usurp her estate from her, in which matter she sought Ranjit 
Singh’s assistance. She clarified her position by commenting that she 
had given her daughter in marriage to resolve such like territorial 
problems. On receiving the letter, Ranjit Singh marched to the 
territory of Ramgarhia Chiefs along with the forces of Sada Kaur and 
laid a siege of Miani town which was under the occupation of Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia. The siege continued for six months as Ranjit 
Singh had no ample sources at his disposal at that time to break open 
the fort. Around this time, the rainy season set in and brought the 
town of Miani under flood which circumstances persuaded Ranjit 
Singh to retreat, Kanahiaya Lai giving further details of the issue 
states that Sada Kaur after this incident advised Ranjit Singh that he 
should be particularly aware of the activities of Lakhpat Rai who 
had been made ‘all in all’ of the estate by his mother Raj Kaur. She 
realised that days were not far ahead when he could think 
of eliminating him for getting hold over the Sukerchakia estate. 


4. Amar Nath, Zafamame-i-Ranjit Singh (1836-37), ed. Sita Ram Kohli, 
Lahore, 1928, p. 8; Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit. t p. 36; Bute Shah, op cit 
Vol. V, p. 20. 
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Kanahiaya Lai goes to the extent of saying that Sada Kaur told 
Ranjit Singh on his very face that the latter’s mother was more inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Diwan rather than that of him. The piece 
of advice did not fall flat on Ranjit Singh who became quite vigilent 
and finding a suitable occasion he was able to put the Diwan to death 
in 1798 with the assistance of the zamindars when the latter had been 
away to village Dhani for the collection of land revenue. 

In a.d. 1798 Zaman Shah, the king of Kabul, invaded Punjab 
with a large number of army to avenge the killing of Shahanchi. No 
sooner did the news of the invasion of Zaman Shah reach the local 
chieftains, they took their abode in the forests as they did not think it 
wise to face the invader owing to a number of reasons. The people in 
general also went hither and thither to escape themselves from the en- 
suing calamity. Kanahiaya Lai states that Sikhs indulged in destruction 
for the sake of booty and the Afghans resorted to bloodshed to 
satisfy their religious urge. But all this resulted in large scale deva- 
stations. 5 Kanahiaya Lai’s assessment of the Sikhs does not seem to 
be correct as he has failed to understand the psyche of the Sikhs and 
Afghans. Zaman Shah felt very much disappointed to note such 
state of affairs prevailing in the country. He hastly marched to 
Lahore with his troops. The three Bhangi Chiefs who had divided 
the administration of Lahore in three parts took to their heels. 
Zaman Shah assigned the work of bringing them to custody to a 
special detachment of his troops but all in vain. He stayed at Lahore 
for about four months so that he might inflict proper punishment on 
them. He was helpless as he could find them nowhere. However, 
Ranjit Singh with a small number of troops had halted at 
Rasoolnagar. Kanahiaya Lai again seems to be confused when he 
makes the statement that Zaman Shah changed his mind for further 
conflict with the Sikhs because of the simple reason that they had 
hidden themselves in the surrounding forests and were reluctant to 
face his army. As a matter of fact, he did not think it advisable to 
face Ranjit Singh owing to the latter’s potentials as a local chieftain. 

Nevertheless, Ranjit Singh faced the troops of Zaman Shah 
between Gujrat and Wazirabad. And later on reinforcing his military 
strength with the aid of his mother-in-law Sada Kaur, he challenged 
the Afghan ruler for hand to hand fight, which challenge has become 
proverbial in the pages of history. He is said to have remarked. 


5. Cf. Bhagat Singh, Maharaja Ranjit Singh and His Times , Delhi, 1990, p. 29. 
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“come out you O, grandson of Ahmad Shah and try two or three hands 
with the grandson of the great Sardar Charat Singh. ’’But that was not 
responded from the other side, Ranjit Singh had to retire without 
trial of strength with the Durrani. Resultantly, Zaman Shah quited 
Lahore as he had to quell the rebellion of Mahmud Shah at Kabul. 
On noticing his departure from Punjab, the local chieftains came out 
of the hideouts and gathered together to hit back the rear of his 
army but Ranjit Singh diplomatically prevented them in doing so 
by saying that it was not the appropriate occasion. 

Zaman Shah had to halt on the bank of river Jhelum for fifteen 
days as the river was in spate because of rainy season. Ultimately 
his troops succeeded to cross the river but twelve royal cannons 
sank in it. Zaman Shah feeling himself helpless wrote an historic 
letter to Ranjit Singh, chieftain of the area, to arrange to dig out 
the cannons after the level of the river water went down and to 
send them to Kabul. Ranjit Singh managed to bring out all the 
guns from the river. He despatched eight cannons to Kabul and 
retained the four with him in his arsenal, one of which was of iron and 
three of brass . 6 Kanahiaya Lai goes to the extent of saying that 
Zaman Shah gave Ranjit Singh the right to occupy Lahore in lieu 
of this courtesy. Diwan Amar Nath, Sohan Lai Suri, Bute Shah and 
Ahmad Shah Batala have made no mention of it. As a matter of fact, 
this could simply mean that Zaman Shah would not interfere in the 
activities of Ranjit Singh in the said area and thus, he was free to 
invade without any Afghan nuisense. 

Occupation of Lahore By Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1799) 

With the rise of Ranjit Singh to power, the opposition of 
the Sukerchekia Misl was gradually reduced. Another factor which 
counted towards his rise was the gradual disappearance of the popular 
and prominent chieftains. Jassa Singh Ramgarhia was unable to 
make further conquests due to aesthematic attacks. Gulab Singh 
Bhangi, the sworn enemy of Sukerchakia Misl happened to fall from 
his horse back' and suffered grievous enjuries. Ranjit Singh was 
anxious to occupy Lahore availing of these crucial movements but 
this task was an ardous one. The major hurdle which came on the 
way of Ranjit Singh was that certain portion of Lahore was under 
the occupation of Bhangi Sardars who had their helper in the person 
of Sahib Singh Bhangi of Gujrat who considered the Chiefs of Lahore 


6. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, Ibratnama , Vol.T (1854), Lahore, 1961, p. 397. 
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as his subordinates. Kanahaiya Lai gives us certain names of promi- 
nent citizens of Lahore who are alleged to have made a written 
request to Ranjit Singh that the people of Lahore were very much 
perturbed over the administration of the city and it was difficult 
for them to bear with it. Kanahaiya Lai refers the name of Hakim 
Rai, Mohammad Aashiq, Mohammad Bakir, Mohammad Tahir, 
Mufti Mohammad Mukarrim as the plaintiffs. 7 Writers differ with 
regards to the names who wrote to Ranjit Singh acquainting him 
with the grievances of the people of Lahore. It is stated that these 
names included Gurbakhsh Singh and Hind Singh. It was sent 
through Hakim Rai. 

Kanahaiya Lai gives the details of the petition which runs as 
follows : 

The subjects of Lahore are very much tired of the three hakims 
of Lahore, all the three have exploited the residents and there is 
no body to redress their grievances. The free booters have 
wrought havoc to the outskirts of the city. The houses of the peo- 
ple having been demolished, the wooden material used therein has 
been duely taken away by them. The interior population of the 
city has been reduced to half in strength. Mohallas and Mohallas 
together have been reduced to devastation and the three 
hakims are constantly destroying whatever remains there of. 
These hakims are invariably indulging in acts of luxary and when- 
ever they require money, they resort to public looting. 
Keeping in view these crucial circumstances we most earnestly 
invite you to come as the doors of Lahore having been opened 
it would be feasible enough to occupy Lahore. 

On receiving this letter Ranjit Singh was so overjoyed that he 
stood in prayers in gratitude so that he might be able to make success- 
ful preparation for the conquests of Lahore. At the foreset Ranjit 
Singh marched with a detachment of his men to consult Sada Kaur, 
his mother in-law, for the ensuing battle for the conquest of Lahore. 
Resultantly, the troops of Sukerchakia and Kanaihya Misls marched 
to Lahore from Batala and encamped at Nawab Wazir Khan’s Bagh, 8 
near Lahore on the 1st of Moharram. On hearing of the expedition 
of Ranjit Singh the Bhangi Sardars felt perturbed and ordered the 

7. Kanahaiya Lai, op. cit., p. 128; cf. Bute Shah, op. cit.. V, p. 23; Ali-ud-Din 
Mufti, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 398. 

8. Kanahaiya Lai, op. cit., p. 130. 
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closure of all the gates, with pucca bricks except Lahori, Delhi and 
Roshnai gates of the city of Lahore, They commanded their troops 
with whatever war equipment they had at their disposal. Consequent- 
ly Ranjit Singh found it difficult to enter the city. The Bhangi 
chiefs of Lahore came out of the Lahori Gate with about two 
hundred soldiers to face to the troops of Ranjit Singh. This force of 
the chiefs was no match to the troops of Ranjit Singh as the former 
was ill-equipped and substandard. Consequently, it retreated its 
steps towards the fort with the loss of five troopers. 

The rais of Lahore who were in league with Ranjit Singh hastened 
to negotiate with Mehar Mohkam Din Durban of Lahori Darwaza so 
that he might make arrangements for the entry of Ranjit Singh’s 
troops by opening the gate. Simultaneously, Ranjit Singh was also 
informed to come along with his force before the Lahori Darwaza 
next morning. Ranjit Singh marched with his troops from Nawab 
Wazir Khan’s garden for Lahori Gate in a.d. 1799. The news of this 
forced entry through Lahori Darwaza in the mysterious circumstances 
was conveyed to the Bhangi chiefs by their spies. Resultantly, the 
Sardars took up positions to check up the said entry. But they 
were misinformed by Mehr Mohkam Din that Ranjit Singh’s entry 
had already been checked from this darwaza and he had been directed 
towards Delhi Darwaza. Adding that they should not worry about 
the Lahori Darwaza and divert their attention to Delhi Darwaza to 
restrict the movement of the enemy. The Sardars did as directed and 
vacated the Lahori Darwaza with the result that the doors of the 
Lahori Darwaza were wide open for the troops of Ranjit Singh who 
made their entry therein. On knowing this the two of the Bhangi 
Sardars took to their heels from the Delhi Darwaza itself and Chet 
Singh Bhangi took shelter in his fort. The conqueror (Ranjit Singh) 
entered the city triumphantly. Ranjit Singh administered the affairs 
of the city sagaciously. He imparted instructions to his troops 
to treat the inhabitants of the city with sympathy and to see 
that no harm was done to them. This brought peace and tranquility 
in the city. Subsequently Ranjit Singh proposed that fort of Lahore 
be seiged but Rani Sada Kaur opposed with the plea that it was diplo- 
matic not to face Chet Singh in the battle as he would himself be 
compelled to leave the fort after a few days in view of the shortage 
of food-stuffs in the fort. Sada Kaur’s prophecy turned out as true 
when the Vakil of Chet Singh approached Ranjit Singh with the 
request not to create any hurdle before Chet Singh so that he might 
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leave the fort. Ranjit Singh accepted the request and Chet Singh 
escaped from the fort. Mohar Singh was captured and produced 
before Ranjit Singh. Graciously enough he allowed him to proceed 
to his jagirs along with his goods. 

Kanahaiya Lai has given a detailed account of the three Bhangi 
Chiefs which is, of course, useful for further researches and is also 
interesting for the general reader. The first and foremost Sardar of 
Lahore was Gujjar Singh Bhangi. He was the son of Natha Singh 
Sandhu, a jat of village Bhori. He was not a zamindar of any fame 
and was hardly making both ends meet. According to Kanahaiya Lai 
he was shunted out of the village by the village Numberdar as he was 
caught red handed a number of times while committing thefts. 
Consequently, he is said to have abandoned the profession of theft. 
He was blessed with three sons namely, Gujjar Singh, Ganja Singh 
and Nabahu Singh. When grew up, they gathered together some men 
around them and approached Gurbakhsh Singh Bhangi. They took 
pahul from him and joined his group. As they all were quite stout 
and strong, they were provided by one horse each by Gurbakhsh 
Singh Bhangi who recruited them in his Misl. They soon pleased 
their chief and divided the booty with him amicably. 

Gujjar Singh was nominated as the legal heir of the jatha of 
Gurbakhsh Singh when the latter grew old. After conquering 
Amargarh he settled there. He had his associates in the persons of 
Lehna Singh and Sobha Singh and after conquering Lahore he 
distributed it among them after keeping one share for himself. 
Subsequently he was able to add considerable territory to his jatha 
by conquering more and more and gradually gained reputation among 
the chiefs and authorities of the Punjab. The hakim ofBhimbhar 
was also subjugated and a good amount of money in the shape of 
nazrana was received from him. 

Similarly, the hakims of Dhani mainly Karam Ullah Khan and 
Mansoor Khan Ghakhars were subjugated by Gujjar Singh and a 
large booty was extracted from them as nazrana. Though he was an 
administrator of one branch of Bhangi Misl yet he made conquests 
segregating himself from the Misl. Each and every contemporary 
Sardar was impressed by his chivalry. His son Sahib Singh Bhangi 
was also a Sardar of a repute of his time but he was not in 
the good books of his father. Kanahaiya Lai has referred to the 
aggrandizement of territory which was the sole cause of the dispute 
and rivalry in those days. He states that once Sahib Singh occupied 
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Gujrat and Sodhara, which was under the possession of his father 
Gujjar Singh Bhangi. Resultantly, a battle took place between the 
troops of both the Sardars and the dispute ended with the interven- 
tion of Mahan Singh Sukerchakia when the area of Sodhara was 
given to Sahib Singh Bhangi. On the demise of Gujjar Singh, Sahib 
Singh made Gujrat as a centre of his activities and occupied the 
territory of Lahore for sometime when Ranjit Singh forced him to 
quit. He brought to his control the whole area under the subjuga- 
tion of his father. His brothers namely Sukha Singh and Sobha 
Singh resided for sometime at Lahore and met their expenses from 
the sources of their brother Sahib Singh Bhangi. Gujjar Singh 
married his eldest son Sukha Singh to the daughter of Bhag Singh 
Hellowalia. Sahib Singh got married to the daughter of Sardar 
Charat Singh, the grand father of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. This 
matrimonial alliance considerably assisted in the enhancement of his 
influence in the surrounding areas. Sukha Singh and Sahib Singh 
quarrelled and fought and the younger (Sahib Singh), at the instigation 
of Mahan Singh Sukerchakia attacked his elder brother who was killed 
in the action. Gujjar Singh was much enraged when he heard the 
death of his eldest son. He decided to dispossess Sahib Singh of all 
the territories under his charge. Gujjar Singh died in 1788. (Lepel 
Griffin, op. cit ., p. 395). His tomb is situated near the Samman Burj. He 
ruled his territory for twenty four years 9 (Ganesh Das Badehra, Char 
Bagh-i-Panjab (1855), Amritsar, 1965, p. 133). Ranjit Singh became the 
bitter enemy of Sahib Singh after the occupation of Lahore. Sahib 
Singh suffered constant defeats at the hands of Ranjit Singh who cap- 
tured almost whole of his territory and granted him a jagir for his 
livelihood albeit, that was confiscated after his demise. 10 Sahib Singh 
survived their wives namely Raj Kaur, Rattan Kaur and Daya Kaur 
who were known for their celebrated beauty among the Sikhs. 
Rattan Kaur and Daya Kaur were the real sisters. Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh entered into a matrimonial alliance with both of them by a 
ceremony of chadar dalna , who gave birth to three princes Multana 
Singh, Kashmira Singh and Peshora Singh. 


9. Kanahaiya Lai has given a detailed account of the site of the garden 
situated near the then Anarkali Bazar. The Britishers had converted the 
Baradari garden into a library. 

10. Ahmad Shah Balalia, Appendix to Sohan Lai Suri's Umdat-ut-Tawarikh , 
Lahore, 1885-88, p. 17. 
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The second hakim of Lahore was named Lehna' Singh, a jat 
of Sandu caste who belonged to village Ladhewal. 11 He lead a 
very hard life in a village. He hardly made both ends meet. He 
approached in the miserable state of affairs Gurbakhsh Singh 
Bhangi who was stationed at Roranwali. 12 He took khande di 
pahul from the jat ha of Gurbakhsh Singh and commenced prece- 
ding on compaigns for struggle against the tyranny. Being 
courageous and resourceful, he came in the good books of his 
chief with the result that he got built a kacha fort in the village of 
Dakhara and settled there. On the eve of the conquest of Lahore, 
Gujjar Singh took Lehna Singh along with him who belonged to the 
same fraternity. After a minor conflict, they occupied Lahore on April 
16, 1765 and as such Lehna Singh became the partner or the share 
holder of the city. Lahore fort was under his control. Lehna Singh 
was very popular with the subjects— Hindus and Muslims. It is said 
that the Muslim leaders of Lahore wrote to Ahmad Shah to appoint 
Lehna Singh as theif governor in preference to a Muslim nominee of 
his. Ahmad Shah wrote to Lehna Singh offering him the governorship 
of Lahore and sent him some dry fruit of Kabul. Lehna Singh declined 
the offer saying that to accept an offer from an invader was against the 
policy of his community and returned the fruit saying that it was not 
his food as he lived on parched grams. 13 Chet Singh became the des- 
cendant after the demise of Lehna Singh. Ranjit Singh made an attack 
on Lahore and occupied it. Chet Singh’s jagir was confiscated by 
Ranjit Singh after the former’s demise and the jagir of a village to 
his son Nihal Sing granted for his maintenance, was also escheated 
after sometime and the family was gradually reduced to insignifi- 
cance. 

Sardar Sobha Singh, son of Chaudhari Milkhi, a jat of Sandhu 
caste belonged to Kahna Kachha in district Lahore was the third 
hakim. He hardly made both ends meet inspite of the fact that he 
was a patadar under the Mughal Empire. 

He was -hardly ten when he contacted Thakur Singh Roussa who 
indulged in depredation against tyranny with his small jatha. Sobha 
Singh being a stout and strong young man was welcomed in the jatha 

11. Lepel Griffin, Punjab Chiefs (1865), p.391 and Bute Shah, Tawarikh-i-Punjab , 
(MS) GS, Daftar IV, p. 17, say that he belonged to the Kahlon sub-caste 
of the Jats. 

12. Bute Shah, op. cit. t p. 17. 

13. Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 240. 
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of Roussa Sardar. He was imparted training in the use of arms. As 
those were preliminary days of the formation of misldari system, he 
made it convenient to himself to change his allegiance from Thakur 
Singh Roussa to Sardar Jhanda Singh Bhangi. Jhanda Singh admini- 
stered pahul to Sobha Singh and allowed him entry into his jatha. 
Sobha Singh being very close to his former chief, Thakur Singh 
Roussa was called back by the latter and was appointed him as his 
lieutenant because he had grown very old and usually spent his time 
while sitting at home. Thakur Singh was shot dead in a fight in a 
village Bhera. Sobha Singh became the head of the Misl after the 
demise of Thakur Singh. Sobha Singh being a bossom friend of 
Charat Singh Sukerchakia, the latter took him to significant expedi- 
tion of Lahore along with his jatha . Virtually the Sikhs wrought 
havoc in the city of Lahore after defeating Abdulla Khan, theJIocal 
chief of the place. Sobha Singh amassed a huge wealth from this 
expedition and began to figure prominently among the Sikh chieftains. 
Later on Gujjar Singh also sought military assistance of Sobha Singh 
by inviting him for a joined expedition of Lahore. It is interesting 
to note that he became one of the hakims of Lahore two being Gujjar 
Singh and Lehna Singh. 

Sobha Singh was survived by his two sons Mehar Singh and 
Mohar Singh. The two brothers quarrelled on the issue of the 
division of ancestral property resulting in the murder of Mohar 
Singh by his brother Mehar Singh. On the eve of the invasion of 
Lahore by Ranjit Singh, Mehar Singh Kanaihaya fled away and conceal- 
ed himself in the house of hay-seller. 14 As such his whole estate was 
captured by Ranjit Singh and in this way this house was also extinct. 
Battle of Bhasin (March 1800) 

The very news of the occupation of Lahore, the traditional 
capital of Punjab by Ranjit Singh, created confusion among the Sikh 
Chiefs who were extremely jealous of his achievement so much 
so that the Ramgarhia Sardars went to the extent of gathering a 
detachment of troops in order to invade Lahore. They also indul- 
ged in mutual correspondence on this subject. Jassa Singh Ramgarhia 
being unable to take part in the battle sent his sons with their troops 
to Sahib Singh Bhangi of Amritsar. The Bhangi Sardars also felt 
concerned and collected around their banners. Sahib Singh Bhangi 

14. Sohan Lai Suri, op . cit., Daftar II, p. 42; Ali-ud-Din Mufti, op. cit., Vol. I, 
p. 400. 
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also joined them. Several petty chieftains also assisted them in this 
adventure. 15 Consequently an army of thousands of soldiers marched 
from Amritsar to Lahore. They were well equipped with the weapons 
of war. On the way they encamped near village Bhasin about 9 kos 
on the east of Lahore. They had a strategy to attack Lahore with a 
considerable number of force. Ranjit Singh felt perplexed on hearing 
this news. He was facing financial hardship in those days because it was 
very difficult for him to arrange finance from Gujranwala. However, 
he managed the finance as he got hidden treasury worth twenty 
thousand rupees in the form of gold coins. 16 

Both sides arranged themselves in the battle-field and no action 
took place between the contending forces for about two months. 17 
Each side was apprehensive of the other and did not consider proper 
to initiate fighting. At last Gulab Singh Bhangi, who had invited 
the other chiefs to fight on his side, drank himself to death. 18 

The death of their leader dispirated the confederate army which 
dispensed without achieving anything. 


15. Cf. Sohan Lai Suri, op . cit., II, p. 46; Amar Nath, op. cit ., p. 11; Khushwaqat 
Rai, MS, GS, op. cit., pp. 138-39; Bute Shah, op. cit., V, p. 25. 

16. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit., II, p. 30; Cf. Kanahaiya Lai, op. cit,, p. 145. 

17. Amar Nath, op. cit., p. 12; Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 139. 

18. Sohan Lai Suri, op. cit > , II, p. 46; Khushwaqat Rai, op. cit., p. 140; Ganesh 
Das, op. cit., p. 142. 
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Corrigendum on Coins of the Sikhs 
by C. J. Rodgers 

Surinder Singh* 


On the 29 March, 1849 Henry Elliot read out the proclamation 
of annexation of Panjab, in the darbar held at Lahore, 1 which the 
child Maharaja Dalip Singh was made to attend, put signature in 
approval thereof, handed over the Koh-i-noor diamond 2 and step 
down from the Sikh throne. The kingdom of Lahore, the Sikh State 
ceased to exist. Nanakshahi currency was withdrawn and company 
sicca introduced as the symbol of British sovereignty over Panjab. 
Lakhs and lakhs of Nanakshahi currency was transported to Bombay 
and Calcutta mints for their re-striking into British sicca rupees- 3 It 
has been the British policy to maintain company sicca at a slightly 
higher intrinsic value over Indian currencies so that it was not melted 
down and re-minted into local currencies. 4 Nanakshahi rupee was 
valued at 17 annas due to the purity of the silver 6 while the company 
rupee was valued at fifteen and a half annas due to 5% alloy used for 
hardening purposes. This was another reason for the British to 
remove Sikh coinage from circulation. 

The second Anglo Sikh War was fought by a part of the Sikh 
army and bulk of the Sardars remained subservient to British. 6 The 
totally disorganised Sikh Army deceived by its leaders who were in 
liege with British, starved of arms and ammunition, even with food 


♦Sector 15-C, Chandigarh. 

1. Payne, C. H., A Short History of Sikhs, Patiala, 1970 (reprint), p. 212. 

2. Khushwant Singh, History of the Sikhs, Vol. II, New Delhi. 1963, pp. 82. 

3. Foreign Dept. General Report, Administration of Panjab Territories 
1849^51, Calcutta, 1856, p. 34. 

4. Sethi, Bhat and Holkar, A Study of Holkar State Coinage , Indore, 1976, p. 
(LXX iii). 

5. Rodgers, C. J., “On Coins of the Sikhs”, Journal of Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta, Vol, L, 1881, p. 91. 

6. Chhabra, G.S., Advanced History of Sikhs, Vol. II, Jullundur, 1976, p. 327. 
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supplies held back, gave a tough fight that the fully prepared British 
army could win the war by the skin of their teeth. The annexation 
has been termed as naked lawlessness and a violent breach of trust . 7 
Extremely oppressive and discriminating measures were taken up not 
only to subdue but to crush the valiant spirit of the Khalsa . 8 Large 
scale Hindus were thinking about their own lot . 0 The British started 
entertaining the hope of virtually extermination of the Sikh nation . 10 
It was an attempt no different to that of Abdus Samad Khan 11 and 
Muin-ul-mulk 12 but with more soffisticated and more dangerous 
weapons, Geo Clerk, the Governor of Bombay, stated that the sect of 
Sikhs would disappear within fifty years . 13 Besides abolition of Sikh 
Zamindaris , extensive disbandment of Sikh soldiers without any alter- 
native appointments and other discriminatory measures, a calculated 
attack was mounted against Sikh religion , 14 as the real strength of the 
Sikhs lay in their absolute faith in their Gurus and their teachings. 
To overpower and subdue Sikhs, it was deemed essential to undermine 
Sikh doctrine and destroy the Sikh ethos. The charge of Golden 
Temple at Amritsar and other historic gurudwaras was given to the 
Deputy Commissioners . 15 The mahants were given proprietory rights 
over Sikh Gurdwaras when they were the most debased and corrupt 
persons . 16 While Muslim and Hindu shrines were handed over to 
their representatives, Sikh shrines were given to Governments’ hench- 
men, the mahants etc . 17 The Guru Granth Sahib was called a 
heathen scripture . 18 A bigoted German Ernest Trumpp was specially 
selected to translate Guru Granth Sahib and his derogatory remarks 
on the holy Granth and lives of Sikh Gurus have been universally 
condemned and represented against to the Governor General . 19 

7. Bell, Evans, Annexation of Pan jab, Patiala, 1970 (reprint), p. 6. 

8. Dhillon, G.S ., Insights into Sikh Religion and History , Chandigarh, 1991. 
pp. 125-28. 

9. Cf. Khushwant Singh, op. cit., p. 96. 

10. Ibid., p. 96; Administrative Report Panjab Territories, op. cit ., p. 81. 

11. Gupta, H.R., History of Sikhs, Vol. II, New Delhi, 1978, p. 38. 

12. Ibid., p. 115. 

13. Khushwant Singh, op, cit., p. 96. 

14. Dhillon, G.S. , op. cit., p. 126. 

15. Khushwant Singh op. cit., p. 195; Dhillon, G.S., op. cit,, p. 127. 

16. Dhillon, G.S., p. cit., p. 127. 

17. Ibid., p. 127. 

18. Archer, J.C., The Sikhs, Princeton, 1946, p. 266. 

19. Madanjit Kaur, “Sikh Reaction at Trumpp’s translation of the Adi Granth, *’ 
in Panjab History Conference Proceedings, Patiala, 1980, p. 219. 
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Macauliffe has in his preface (page vii) to ‘The Sikh Religion...’ has 
stated that Trumpp’s approch was highly inaccurate and unidiomatic 
and furthermore gave mortal offence to the Sikhs by the odium 
theologicum introduced into it. Whenever he saw an opportunity 
of defaming the Gurus, the sacred book, and the religion of the 
Sikhs, he eagerly availed himself of it. Christian missions were 
established in Punjab and religious imperialism became no less impor- 
tant than the colonial imperialism. Christian missions were 
established in densely populated areas of the Sikhs, viz. Amritsar, 
Tarn Taran, Batala, Ludhiana, Lahore etc ., 20 and their discreditable 
manoeuvres greatly alarmed the Sikhs . 21 

One such move was the appointment of C. J. Rodgers, as Principal, 
Teachers Training College at Amritsar, a post he occupied for over 
a decade, to influence the minds of young teachers to subterfuge the 
Sikh ethos and Sikh faith. Amritsar, besides being the most sacred 
home of Sikh religion, was the greatest trade centre in Northern 
India, where about fifty different currencies were being exchanged, 
the premier currency of course being the Nanakshahi currency . 22 
Rodgers was a keen numismatist and found a very fertile area for his 
hobby for which he used the good offices of his students coming 
from all over Panjab . 23 Although his main collections have been 

20. Important missionary societies were American Presbyterian mission, 
Church of England, Cambridge Mission, Baptist mission and Church of 
Scotland. 

21. Dhillon, G.S., op. cit., p. 12$. 

22. Gupta, Jati Ram, 'Trade and Commerce in Panjab under Ranjit Sihgh” in 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Politics , Society & Economy, Patiala, 1984, pp. 188-89. 

23. Gupta, P.L., ‘'Coins of Dal Khalsa and Lahore Darbar” in Sheesh Mahal 
Museum, Patiala, Panjab Govt., Chandigarh, 1989, p. iii. 

“Attention to Sikh coinage was given earliest by C.J. Rodgers, Principal, 
Teachers Training College at Amritsar, an ardent collector of coins. He 
had collected coins from all over Panjab with the help of his students 
. that came from all parts of the province. He published a paper in the 
Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1881. After him, no serious attempt, 
has been made to study this coin series. The few articles that are published 
during the last thirty years by some Indian scholars are based mostly on 
Rodgers paper and contribute little to our knowledge. During the present 
decade Ken Wiggins and Stan Goron attempted to present some detailed 
study in their own way based on the coins that they came across. Later 
Hans Herlli attempted a book on the subject, but it is more in the nature 
of compilation. None of these works may be said as any kind of serious 
study of the subject.” 
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Indo-greek, Mughal and Suri coins during his long stay in Amritsar, 
he also collected Sikh coins, which certainly is the first collection. 
His entire collection of Sikh coins — gold, silver and copper were 
purchased by Panjab Government and placed in Government Museum 
at Lahore. 24 Rodgers has later on prepared a catalogue of coins in 
Lahore Museum in which 13 gold, 157 silver and 143 copper coins of 
the Sikhs have been listed. 26 Ken Wigging and Stan Goron have 
formed Rodgers’ study as the basis of their articles written between 
1981 to 1984. 26 Hans Herrli, who has been studying Sikh coins for 
almost a decade is bringing out a rather comprehensive catalogue 
of Siks coins. 27 We certainly owe our indebtedness to Rodgers for 
making the first collection of Sikh coins and to the then Panjab 
Government for acquiring the same and placing them with Govern- 
ment Museum, Lahore. 

The studies carried out by the above mentioned numismatists 
have been in the nature of catalogueing these coins and not any analy- 
tical study thereof. Their main effort has been to ascertain the 
f rulers’ name, date and place of coinage. They have accepted the 
inferences drawn by Rodgers as a matter of course and have not 
made any effort to analyse their authenticity or otherwise. Besides 
these numismatists, numerous historians of Sikh history from mid 
nineteenth century to the present day have made fragmentary referen- 
ces to these coins treating Rodgers’ inferences as gospel truth, more 
often otherwise than referring to Rodgers inferences, as if various 


24. Rodgers, C.J., "On the Coins of Sikhs,” p. 93. 

25. Catalogue of Coins in Lahore Museum, Panjab Government, Calcutta, 
1891. pp. 92 to 97 and pp. 123 to 127. 

26. Wiggins Ken and Goron Stan, ‘The gold and siver coinage of the Sikhs” 
in "Inagural issue International Coloquem” at I.I.R.N.S. Anjaneri, 1984. 

p. 121. 

"It is just over hundred years ago that Charles Rodgers published his 
article "On the coins of Sikhs.” This was an informative but necessarily 
fairly brief article; it was somewhat lacking in detail and also not too well 
structured. Several important points appear to have escaped his notice 
and inspite of his long residence in the Panjab and his diligent search for 
coins, some types are not remarked upon. Despite these short-comings, 
however, students and collectors of Indian coins have cause to be grateful 
to Rodgers for his initial study of the Sikh coinage for laying down the 
path for further investigation. 

27. Hans Herrli, ‘The Coins of the Sikhs’ under publication. The manuscript 
has been received from the author for comments on 28.8.1990. 
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historians have also independently arrived at the same conclusions. 
Rodgers’ inferences suffer from certain serious shortcomings and 
the repetition thereof by a galaxy of historians, 28 without any exami- 
nation of these coins has merely spread certain disinformation leading 
to the distortion of Sikh traditions and Sikh history. This article is 
primarily to draw out the shortcomings in Rodgers’ study and the 
incorrect inferences drawn by him. 

The study of Sikh coins has been the most neglected subject all 
along, although it has certain very facinating features which make 
these coins stand apart from the contemporary coins. The most 
unfortunate aspect of study of these coins has been that no scholar 
conversant with the traditions and history of Sikhs took up this study. 
Coins are the true reflection of the religious, social, political and 
economic trends of an era and whatever historical data agrees with 
the facts imprinted on the coins gets the stamp of authenticity. 

Sikh history written by European scholars and even some indian 
scholars as well, with the single exception of J.D. Cunningham suffer 
from a certain bias and prejudice and that written by certain Sikh scho- 
lars is too eulogistic and hence the coins get an added importance for 
a true rendering of history. Another disturbing factor has been that 
historians have tried to fit in Sikh coins with unauthentic evidence 
rather then testing the said information with the testimony of these 
coins. Rodgers’ account also suffers from these shortcomings. Rodgers 
account covering 23 pages of the Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
devotes 8 pages to historical introduction and the rest explaining 74 
drawings alongwith two pages covering chronological data. 29 In his 
historical introduction Rodgers has shown distinct bias and prejudice 
against Sikh doctrine, Sikh Gurus and Sikhs in general. He was 
either acting as a willing tool of the then British policy to denegrade 


28. Brown, C.J., Coins of India* p. 107; Baron Huge], Travels, p. 283; Henry 
Prinsep, Origin of Sikh Power in Panjab, p. 67. Jacquemont, The Panjab 
hundred years ago , p. 55; J. D. Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, 
p. 159; Griffin, Ran jit Singh , p. 109; Gulshan Lai Chopra, Punjab as a 
Sovereign State, p. 154; Bikramjit Hasrat, Life and times of Ranjit Singh , 
p. 46; Mohd. Latif, History of Pan jab, p.357; Khushwant Singh, Ranjit 
Singh t p. 53; Waheed- ud-din, The Real Ranjit Singh, p. 173; K.K. Khullar 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh , p. 107; Gopal Singh, History of Sikh People , p. 450; 
Amarnath, Zafar-nama-e-Ranjit Singh , p. 20; Wiggins and Goron, Gold and 
Silver coinage of Sikhs, p. 40; Hans Herrli, Coins of the Sikhs, p. 62. 

29. C.J. Rodgers, ‘On the coins of the Sikhs,’ op. cit. 
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Sikh religion, the prime source of their strength, as one of the repre- 
ssive measures or else he had a perverse mind. 

Rodgers has given unwarranted comments on Sikh Gurus and 
the Sikh ethos. Commenting on the period 1716 A.D. he states, 
“During this time Sikhism, inspite of Mohamaden suppressions had 
prospered, as all wrong prospers where it is not exterminated.” 30 

As a matter of fact, Rodgers is mistaken. No wrong can 
prosper in the long run. He deserves condemnation for his views. An 
ignorant rabble led by free booters, with immorality in their lives and 
malice in their heart and a loose doctrine as made out by Roadgers 
cannot raise a peoples’ revolution from the depressed and oppressed 
section of the states society. 31 The Sikhs stemmed out the centuries 
old tide after tide of invaders for all the times to come. 32 

Sikh coins ha\e been the symbol of Sikh sovereignty, the sovere- 
ignty of the Guru Khalsa or Khalsa Panth and not of any particular 
ruler or Sardar 33 quite contrary to the prevailing Mughal, Afghan 
and even Hindu concept of sovereignty which belonged to the ruler 
and coins depict the name of the rulers, the place and year of striking 
to express the suzeranity of the ruler. The Sikh coins can be properly 
analysed only with the proper understanding of the concept of Sikh 
sovereignty, which was neither appreciated nor understood by 
Rodgers. 

Sikh doctrine envisages the investment of Divine Sovereignty 
both spiritual and temporal in Sikh Gurus 34 Guru Nanak, the first 
Sikh Guru has been called ‘Dm Dunya da PadShah' i.e., the king of 
both the spiritual and temporal worlds. 35 The basic concept of 
Sikhism has been the worship of one God, through love of his 
premier creation the human beings, 36 by earning ones’ bread with the 


30. Ibid., pp. 71 to 77. 

31. Gupta, H.R., History of the Sikhs , Vol II, pp. 74-77. 

32. Das, S.T., Indian Military Its history and development, New Delhi, 1969, 
p, 73. 

33. Bal, S.S., “The Sikh Struggle for independence and the place of Sikh 
Sovereignty in Sikh Polity 1699-1765, in Medevial Indian State , Chandigarh, 
1968, p. 131. 

34. Ahluwalia, Jasbir Singh, The Sovereignty of the Sikh Doctrine , New Delhi, 
1983, p. 23. 

35. Grewal, J.S., Guru Nanak in History , Chandigarh, 1979, p. 299. 

“Bhai Gurdas often conceives of the position of the Guru in terms of 
sovereignty. The true Guru is the true king. 

36. Sri Guru Grant h, pp. 1, 459. 
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sweat of one’s brow and sharing it with less fortunate fellow beings, 37 
thereby living the life of a house holder with all the duties and 
functions in accordance with moral values. 38 Sikh religion became a 
way of life and so strong has been its faith that resistance to oppre- 
ssion became inevitable, 39 because there is no place for escapeism in 
Sikh doctrine like aceticism, monasticism, celibacy, etc. The 
Sikh community increased under successor Gurus through the 
institutions of sangat , pangat and langar , with its distinct way of 
social living that it struck a discordant note to the oppressive attitude 
of the ruling classes. The oppression of the rulers resulted in a 
series of martyrdoms commencing with the martyrdom of the fifth 
master Guru Arjan Dev in 1606 A. D. Guru Hargobind armed his 
followers to defend themselves and put on the twin swords of miri and 
piri* 0 He built the Akal Takht 41 opposite Hari Mandir from where 
he exercised his temporal sovereignty and attended to their spiritual 
needs from Hari Mandir. The Sikhs were already formed into a 
state within the state 42 . The martyrdom of Guru Teg Bahadur was the 
precursor of the creation of Khalsa 43 by Guru Gobind Singh, an army 
of sant sipahis i.e., saint soldiers, 44 for the defence of the panih and the 
upliftment of down trodden. Shortly before his demise Guru Gobind 
Singh abolished the personal guruship 45 and ordered the Sikhs to 
seek spiritual guidance from the Granth , 46 which thereafter has been 


37. Ibid., p. 1245. 

38. “In persuing the Divine amid the normal life lies true commerce with 
God. Guru Nanak in *Sidh Goshti.’ 

39. Sura su pechanie jo larhe din ke hit . 

purza purza kat mare kabhu na charhe khet , Sri Guru Granth p. 1105. 

40. Macauliffe, Max Arthur, The Sikh Religion, Vol. IV, 1985, New Delhi, p. 2. 

41. Ibid., p. 3. 

42. Gupta, Hari Ram, Sikh Gurus, New Delhi, 1973, p. 110. 

43. Grewal, J. S. & Bal, S.S., Guru Gobind Singh, Chandigarh, 1967, pp. 121-26. 

44. Banerjee, Indubhusan, Evolution of the Khalsa , Vol. II, Calcutta, 1980, 
p. 156. 

45. Ibid, p. 155. 

46. Koer Singh, Gur Bilas Padshahi Das, Patiala, 1968, pp. 283-84; Giani Gian 
Singh, Tawarikh Guru Khalsa , Sialkot, 1891, p. 355. 

Agya bhai Akal ke, tabhi chalayo panth, sab Sikhon ko hukam hai Guru manio 
Granth, Guru Granth ji manao par gat Gur an ki deh Jo Prabhu ko mil bo chahe 
khoj shabad me le. Under orders of the immortal God, the Panth has been 
started, all the Sikhs are ordered to accept Granth as their Guru. Consider 
the Guru Granth as representing Gurus’ body. Those who desire to meet 
God should find him in the hyms of Guru Granth. 
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called Gnru Granth Sahib , the repository of the spiritual aspect of 
divine sovereignty and the temporal sovereignty was vested in the 
Khalsa panth 47 , ordaining that wherever there are five Sikhs, the Guru 
is present amongst them in spirit . 48 This concept of the sovereignty 
of the Khalsa Panth has since been held most dear to the heart of 
every Sikh and every victory has been deemed as the benediction 
of their Gurus. Guru Gobind Singh had made the institution of 
the Guru and the Khalsa synonymous when he administered Khande 
di Pahul to his five piaras and thereafter himself took the same from 
them thereby merging the personality of the Guru with his disciples. 
He has aptly been called ape Guru ape chela i.e., he is both the Guru 
and the disciple . 40 

Another aspect of the Sikh doctrine is its continuity of belief 
from Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind Singh . 50 It has been deemed as 
a lamp lighting another lamp and each successor of Guru Nanak is 
called Nanak in Guru Granth. The most democratic step of Guru 
Gobind Singh on the creation of Khalsa is the representative of Guru 
Nanak, who after nominating his successor Guru Angad, bowed 
before him*as his first disciple. Thus, real importance has been given 
to the eternal nature of the doctrine and not to the transitional person 
of the Guru . 51 The teachings of the ten masters is a single light that lit 
the Khalsa panth . Indubhusan Banerjee has stated that the invest- 
ment of the sovereignty in Guru Granth and Khalsa Panth has been the 


47. Ahluwalia, Jasbir Singh, op. cit p. 23. 

“The vesting of the divine aspect of temporal sovereignty into Society 
(Khalsa panth) on the Baisakhi day of the year 1699 at Sri Anandpur Sahib 
through the baptismal ceremony of amrit , a process that institutionalised 
the evolution of the Sikhs from a religious into a political entity as an 
instrument of history — expressing the will of God. 

“The Khalsa is my determinate form. I am immanent in the Khalsa”— 
Guru Gobid Singh. 

48- Banerjee, A.C., The Si§h Gurus and the Sihh religion, Delhi, 1983, p. 311. 

49. Gupta, Hari Ram, The Sikh Gurus , p. 185. 

50. Gurdas Bhai, Varan (edited by Bhai Vir Singh), Amritsar, 1962. Bhai 
Gurdas does not make any distinction between Guru Nanak and his 
successors, for they too are the padshah of both din and dunia ( Var 39, 
pauri 3). Bhai Gurdas states ‘Nanak struck his coin in the world and 
instituted a pure panth. He installed Lehna as Guru, blending light with 
light and changed the form, a wonder of wonders beyond everyone’s 
comprehension Var I, pauri 45). 

51. See Bhai Gurdas, op. cit., Var 41. 
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culmination of the process that had started much earlier . 52 
G.C. Narang has likewise -stated that the harvest which ripened in the 
time of Guru Gobind Singh had been sown by Guru Nanak and 
watered by his successors. The sword which carved the Khalsas’ 
way to glory was, undoubtedly forged by Gobind Singh, the steel for 
which had been provided by Guru Nanak . 63 Rodgers has miserably 
failed to understand these aspects of Sikh soverignty whose true 
reflection stands symbolised in Sikh coinage. 

Within a couple of years of demise of Guru Gobind Singh, the 
first physical manifestation of a sovereign Sikh state came into 
existance with the occupation of Subah Sarhind and surrounding 
territories by the Khalsa under Banda Bahadur . 54 The three legends 
selected for Sikh coins and seal were a true reflection of the sover- 
eignty of the Khalsa Panth. These legends have been as under : 

(i) Deg Tegh Fateh Nasrut Baidrang , yaft uz Nanak Guru Gobind 
Singh 

Abundance of resources, the sword arm and the resultant victory 
with unrestrained patronage, has been received by the Khalsa Panth 
from Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh. Khalsa Panth as the 
receipient is implied and the term ‘Nanak Guru Gobind Singh’ is a 
poetic nuance depicting the ten masters from Guru Nanak to Guru 
Gobind Singh. 

(ii) Sika zar bar har do alam , Teg Nanak wahab ast , Fateh Gobind 
Singh Shah-i-Shahan, Fazal sacha sahib ast 

Coin has been struck in each of the two world with the grace of 
the true lord; -Victory to Guru Gobind Singh, King of Kings and the 
sword of Guru Nanak is the granter of all desires and boons. Here 
the coin has been struck by the Khalsa which is implied and their 
victories belong to Guru Gobind Singh and Guru Nanak is the granter 
of all their desires. 

(Hi) AzmauUNanak Guru ham zahir, oham batin ast Badshah din o duniya 
ap sach sahib ast 

The greatness of Guru Nanak is both apparent and intrinsic, the 
true Lord is the king of both the spiritual and the temporal worlds. 
The first legend is available on seal imprints and the second 


52. Bonerjee, Indubhusan, op, cit., p. 119. 

53. Narang, G.C., Transformation of Sikhism , Lahore, 1945, p. 25. 

54. Ganda Singh, Life of Banda Bahadur, Amritsar, 1935, p. 80. 
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legend on the few coins traced so far. The third legend although 
mentioned by contemporary writers — no imprint or coin with the said 
legend has been traced so far. 66 Rodgers has been ignorant of the 
origin of Sikh coins during Banda Bahadur’s time, which are the real 
start of the Sikh coinage. William Irvine had written about Banda 
Bahadur’s coin, about the same time when Rodgers was studying Sikh 
coins i.e. around the close of the nineteenth century. 

Rodgers’ has commenced his study with the controversial coin of 
Jassa Singh Ahluwalia which has not been located so far and hence has 
no numismatic value and is useful in understanding the concept of 
sovereignty in Sikh polity. 56 The first major mistake Rodgers has 
committed is in calling the 1822 Sambat i.e. 1765 a.d. coin as 
‘Gobindshahi, and not ‘Nanakshahi’ (p. 79). There is no such 
distinction in actual practice as both the legends ascribe the coins to 
the benediction of Guru Nanak Guru Gobind Singh. It has already 
been explained that Nanak Guru Gobind Singh is one entity and the 
fanciful distinction made by Rodgers is totally incorrect. Rodgers 
has also not been able to give a correct translation of the couplet 
(p. 79). It is incorrect both in spirit as well as in literal translation. 
Rodgers’ misunderstanding is due to lack of understanding of the 
Sikh concept of sovereignty and the fact that in poetic composition 
certain aspects are left silent for the purposes of ry thme. Guru Gobind 
Singh has stated in Dasam Granth “Deg Teg Jag me duon chalen , rakh 
to mohe ap 9 avar na dalerT meaning that His prosperity and might of His 
armies should be supreme in the world and under God’s protection 
no power shall be able to defeat him. 67 The recepient in this legend 
is obviously the Khalsa Panth seeking benediction of their Gurus. 
Sikh currency cannot be given any name other than Nanakshahi as 
the religion started by Christ cannot be called anything other than 
Christianity. Sikhs were for a quitesome period called Nanakpanthis 
in the initial stages of its growth. Rodgers’ apprehension about 1823 


55. The first legend stands imprinted on hukrrwama issued by Banda Bahadur 
to the Sikhs of Jaunpur in 1710. The second legend is found on three coins 
located so far with Col. Charles Punish, John Dyell and Mrs Norma J. 
Puddester. The third legend stands recorded in Akhbar-i-Darbar-i-Mualla , 
1710 AD and Hadiqat-i-Agalim, p. 148. 

56. Gupta, Hari Ram, ‘The first Sikh Coin,’ Proceedings of Indian History 
Congress , 1938, pp. 427-433. 

57. Macauliffe, M.A., op. cit ., Vol. V, p. 311; Dharam Pal Ashta, ‘Poetry of 
Dasam Granth, Ph.D. Thesis with Panjab University, Chandigarh, p. 26. 
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and 1824 Sambat coins is also incorrect as 1823 Sambat coin is in our 
collection and 1824 Sambat coin is with Sheesh Mahal Museum, 
Patiala. 68 Hence his inference of interruption in coinage in 1766 and 
1767 a.d. is incorrect. The stay of Ahmad Shah in Lahore in 1766-67 
was only for three to four months. He went back disappointed when 
Sikh spurned with disdain his offer of governorship of Lahore to 
Sardar Lehna Singh. 69 Sikhs were quite confident of holding their 
own against Afghans. Further their concept of sovereignty did not 
permit them to be subservient to any other power. 

The earliest Sikh coin from Amritsar pertains to the year 1832 
Sambat 60 and not 1835 Sambat as stated by Rodgers (p. 80). Rodgers 
has not been able to understand the legend due to his lack of under- 
standing of Sikh ethos and Persian language. His calling these coins 
as Nanakshahi .as distinct from coins with the other legend is not 
only incorrect, but he has also not given any rational basis for his 
inference, which has unfortunately been repeated by other numisma- 
tists equally ignorant of the Sikh traditions. The complete couplet not 
coming on the coins, was in accordance with the Mughal and Afghan 
system of coin-minting where the dye is larger than the coin and only 
part of the legend comes on the coin. 61 The same cannot be deemed 
as a drawback in the Sikh coinage. 

Rodgers’ thinking over Anandgarh coin is the most confused one. 
There is a definite historical background for the same. During the 
life time of Jassa Singh Ahluwalia, the leader of Dal Khalsa, coins 
were struck from Lahore, Amritsar and Multan. For a few years it 
was under control of Bhangi Sardars, although most of the Sardars 
were independent in their own rights. Jassa Singh Ahluwalia command- 
ed their respect and had a hold on them. There came a certain 
vacuam in leadership with the death of Jassa Singh in 1840 Sambat i.e. 
1783 a.d. Various Sardars started striking their own coinage which does 
not mean striking coins in their own name or with their own legends. 
They were simply striking the coins for their own use with the 
existing legend in praise of their Gurus. It was customary to 
distribute newly struck coins on marriages and on special occasions 
. and it is equally probable that the only mint in Amritsar could not 

58. Gupta, P. L., op. cit., p. 26. 

59. Gupta, Hari Ram, op. cit., p. 239. 

60. Hans Herrli, op. cit., p. 51. 

61. Temple, R.C., ‘The Coins of the Modern Native Chiefs of Panjab, Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XVIII, 1889, p. 335. 
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cater for their needs. Amritsar city with about a dozen independent 
katras was under control of various sardars. 62 From 1840 Sambat, 
we get about half a dozen series of Sikh coins with slight difference of 
flowering marks etc. but without any indication about the Sardars. 83 
It is quite possible that we have not come across other differing 
series or some smaller sardars may have borrowed the dyes for the. 
occasional striking of their coins. One such mint was operated from 
Anandgarhfor a few years froml840 Sambat onwards. 64 ‘Ahad’ stands 
for the first year of the said series and the figure 4 in Plate V is coin 
struck in the third year i.e. 1843 Sambat. The slight inaccuracy in the 
word Anandgarh is understandable. There are about thirty different 
spellings given by European writers to the simple word Sikh. Rodgers 
has stated that “The Katar and Gurz would seem to indicate that it 
was to be one of brute force” (p. 86). The absurdity of such a 
statement would lead to mean that the arms and animals continued 
to be shown on various British coat-of-arms are a sign of their 
brutality and animalism. 

Para 2 page 81 of Rodgers citing reference to a passage from 
J.D. Cunningham’s History of Sikhs is quite confusing and what he is 
trying to infer is not clear. In para 2 page 82, his construction of 
the word ‘ Sacha Shahatf is incorrect. The word 4 Sacha ’ is part of 
the line ‘Fazal Sacha Sahib asf and the word ‘Shahatf is part of the 
line “ Fateh Guru Gobind Shah-i-Shahanf* and ‘ Sacha Shaharf as such is 
no word. His presumption that between 1846 and 1856 Sambats 
there must have been great distraction and disorder all over Panjab 
is not correct as a number of coins pertaining to these years from 
Amritsar mint are available with us and with Sheesh Mahal Museum, 
Patiala. 65 

Kanahiya Lai’s account (page 82) has been an unnecessary 
addition. Kanahiya Lai, an employee of Lt. Governor of Sarhind 
Divison, chose to write on the life of Ranjit Singh in 1872-75 a.d. 
His account is a fair amount of fiction. Ranjit Singh scruplously 
followed the concept of Sikh sovereignty and on the entire coinage 
struck during his long period from all the mints, has used the 

62. Ganesh Das, Char Bagh-i-Pan jab (edited and translated by J.S. Grewal and 
Indu Banga), Amritsar, 1975, p. 16. 

63. Standard Guide to South Asian Coins and Paper Money since 1556 AD> 
p. 113. 

64. Hans Herrli, op. cit.> p. 91. 

65. Gupta, P.L., op. cit. t pp. 39-44. 
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prevailing two legends in praise of Sikh Gurus. 66 

Rodgers has made a serious mistake in the chronological account 
on page 83 in giving the date of occuption of Amritsar as 1802 a.d . 67 
This erroneous date was first given by Prinsep and followed by 
certain European historians. Later historians connected with the 
Sikh State have given the date of occupation as 1805 a.d. It stands 
established that Ranjit Singh occupied the Bhangi portion of the city 
and the fort in 1805 and occupied the rest of about a dozen autono- 
mous ‘katras’ during 1805 to 1809 as and when he occupied the 
main territories of the various Sardars; he also took over their 
territory in Amritsar. After taking possession of the entire city, 
Ranjit Singh fortified it with a wall around it and closed all the mints 
and retained one mint only. Ranjit Singh had to be very patient and 
tactful in the occuption of Amritsar, as any bloodshed in the holy 
city would have had unfavourable repercussions for him. 

Rodgers has vexed eloquently over Ranjit Singh’s attachment 
with one of his courtesans named Moran (pages 81 and 82). Rodgers 
has based his contention regarding Ranjit Singh having struck coins 
in the name of Moran from some bazar-gossip or loose talk to malign 
the then rising Sukharchakiya Sardar. He has mentioned Cunning- 
ham as his source regarding Moran having made a bet to have her 
name on the Sikh coin like that of Noor Jahan on Mughal coinsand 
having won it. We have perused and consulted almost all the editions 
of Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs and this incident is not found 
recorded anywhere. Rodgers is further wrong in stating that Ranjit 
Singh discarded Moran under pressure from Akalis and took over 
another courtesan by name Gul Bahar. Moran’s affair pertains to 
early part of his life and she is said to have been discarded in 1811, 
whereas Gul Bahar’s association with Ranjit Singh commenced in 
1831-32. Hence Rodgers inference is a figment of his imagination. 
The armed strength and the colourful personality of Ranjit Singh was 
an enigma to the British and all sorts of stories of character assasina- 
tion have blackened the pages of history by European historians. 68 

Unlike Jassa Singh’s coin, certain coins have been attributed to 

66. Dhillon, G.S., op. cit ., p. 91. 

67. Raghubir Singh, ‘The Conquest of Amritsar,’ Journal of Sikh Studies , 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, August, 1987, Vol. XIV (2), p. 124. 

68. Surinder Singh, ‘Myth of Moran’s Coins,’ abridged ediLion under 
publication with Oriental Numismatic Society, Surrey, U.K. Full text 
under publication. Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 1991. 
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Moran and hence their examination becomes the decisive factor. The 
coins attributed to Moran are said to be the issues from Amritsar 
mint. Those are primarily for the years 1861 to 1863 Sambat i.e. 
1804 to 1806 a.d. (Historically Amritsar was not under control of 
Ranjit Singh during the above period and he could not have issued 
coins from there even if he had any such desire or intention.) Leaf 
motif on Sikh coins first came into existence in 1840 Sambat i.e. 
1783 a.d. and took some variations in the form of a branch etc. during 
the short period of numerous mints in Amritsar and thereafter again 
reverted to single leaf. Rodgers has riot been able to trace its origin 
and the same defies the numismatists till today although certain 
historians have called it ‘peepal leaf* without any evidence in support 
thereof. The assessment that it was initiated by Ranjit Singh is 
incorrect as the leaf motif appeared long before he came to power. 
The drawings of the coins with double branch and arsi etc. clearly 
show that these do not give any indication of association with Moran, 
(see plate attached at page 54). Copper coins with a lion’s figure there- 
on are attributed to Prince Sher Singh and coins with Peacock were in 
existence in India and in case the contention of Rodgers is to be 
accepted, Ranjit Singh could have struck such coins from Lahore mint 
only with atleast the figure of Peacock and there is no such coin in 
the entire series of Lahore coins which are readily available. Ranjit 
Singh, will all his faults, was a highly religious minded person and 
his actions have been in confirmity with the concept of Sikh sovereign- 
ty. It is also known fact that Moran had no influence over Ranjit 
Singh in state affairs 89 and was discarded after few years. 70 In these 
circumstances, it is preposterous to conclude that Ranjit Singh even 
thought of such a sacrelegious act on his part. But the irony of the 
situation is that historian after historian has gleefully narrated this 
story, as grandmothers construct stories of princess and princesses 
for their half sleepy and grand children, as part of historical evidence 
of Sikh period. This wrong information given by Rodgers has been 
a distinct distortion of Sikh history either deliberately or otherwise. 

Rodgers has misunderstood the coin shown at figure 23 of Plate 


69. Bikramjit Hasrat, The Life and Times of Ranjit Singh , Hoshiarpur, 1977, p.46; 
Waheed-ud-din, Syed, The Real Ranjit Singh , Karachi, 1965, p. 173. 

“And yet Moran is not known to have played any prominent part in the 
politics of the court of Ranjit Singh.” 

70. Hugel, Baron Von. Travels in Kashmir and Punjab (Reprint), Patiala , 1970, 
p. 384. 
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REVERSE II IS THE DRAWINGS MADE FROM PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF THE COINS WITH BRITISH MUSEUM LONDON. 
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VI. Infact he has made an incorrect drawing of the actual coin. 
Entertaining our doubts, thereon, and after obtaining ‘photographs of 
such coins with British Museum, London (there are two such coins) 
it is obversed that these two are sample coins made by Ranjit Singh 
on the advice of Baron Hugel in 1836 A.r>. (plate attached) showing 
Ranjit Singh seeking blessings from Guru Nanak, but were not 
actually minted being violative of the concept of Sikh sovereignty. 71 
Rodgers is wrong about Peshawar coin (p. 87). Prince Nau Nihal 
Singh was the supreme commander of the Khalsa forces in which 
Hari Singh Nalwa was the most important General, and the coins at 
Peshawar were struck under his orders. 72 The legend on the reverse 
is Zarb Peshawar Jalus — San 1894. Here ‘san’ means the year and 
Sanat-i-Jalus is no word and a wrong construction. The view of 
Rodgers about double dating on Sikh coins for 1884 and 1885 Sambat 
series is only a presumption and no reliable evidence in support 
thereof has been found so far and the matter requires investigation. 

We have taken into account the major drawbacks in Rodgers’ 
study of Sikh coins and left out the minor ones as normal mistakes 
in such studies in their initial stages. The most painful and un- 
desirable aspect has been the prejudice and distorted vision of Rodgers 
about Sikhs and their religious leaders and institutions. It is 
unpardonable in the case of a historian of any merit. 


71. Surinder Singh. ‘Ranjit Singh’s Effigy on Sikh Coins/ Oriental Numis* 
matic Society Newsletter Surrey, U. K., No. 123, March/April, 1990. 

72. Surinder Singh, 'Fallacy of Hari Singh Nalwa’s Coins/ Studies in Sikhism and 
Comparative Religion . Guru Nanak Foundation, New Delhi, 1991, p. 41. 
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The Ary a Samaj : Essence and Effervescence 
—An Interpretation 

Prem Narain* 


Newton’s raising question when an apple fell from the tree to the 
ground* has been rightly interpreted as a typical example of an 
unconventional mind. A similar example can be found when Mool 
Shankar (later Swami Dayanand Saraswati) was only 14 years old. 
His was an orthodox Shaivaite family of Brahmans in Kathiawad 
(Gujerat). The child commenced education at the age of 5, the 
sacred thread was put when be was 8, and by the time he was 14 years, 
the father enjoined him to join the devout worshippers in keeping fast 
with a night-long vigil before the deity in the Shiva temple. While 
sleep overtook other devotees, the boy steadfastly kept awake. 
Around midnight, he witnessed the phenomenon of mice climbing on 
the altar and carrying away the food that the devotees had offered. 
The boy then raised the question : If this deity cannot protect itself 
from the onslaught of the mice, how can it save its worshippers ? 
From here began his search for the truth. He left home, renounced 
property and wedlock, to be known later as Swami Dayanand Saras- 
wati. In search of sages and savants, he wandered from place to 
place till in 1860 at Mathura, he could find Virjanand a blind teacher 
who conformed to the exacting standards that Dayanand had set for 
his teacher regarding the knowledge of the Vedas. Endowed with a 
frail frame of body and irritable temper, Virjanand had been highly 
chagrined at the false accretions, interpolations that during the ages 
had come to the original Vedas. He accepted Dayanand as the pupil 
only when the latter had drowned in the Jamuna all such false books 
that had been in his baggage. After about 2 \ years the teacher’s 
departing message to Dayanand outlined the misson of spreading the 
light of learning as contained in the true Shastras about the nature and 


♦Department of History, University of Nairobi, P. Box No. 30197, Nairobi 
(East Africa). 
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attributes of one true God. In the pursuit of this mission, Dayanand 
had a roving career during which he engaged himself continually in 
debates and discussions with other scholars; and founded Arya Samaj 
in 1875 at Bombay. Later, the branches spread all over Punjab (then 
it included the areas now constituting Punjab in India and Pakistan 
and present day Haryana), Uttar Pradesh, and Rajasthan. His stormy 
career came to an abrupt end in 1883 as a result of a poisoning plot 
by the vested interests that felt threatened by his outspokenness. 
Among these was a prostitute in the encourage of a prince. She in 
collusion with the cook administered powdered glass to the Swami 
who was mortally afflicted with intestinal disorder. He breathed his 
last on October 30, 1883, with the words, “Thy will be done.” At 
his death bed, he showed exemplary sense of forgiveness by helping 
the cook (who had confessed his crime) with money to escape 
into neighbouring Nepal. 1 

Let us at this moment pause and compare Newton and Dayanand 
as seekers for truth, coming as they did from two different social and 
cultural milieu. While Newton sought to unravel the physical laws 
governing universe, Dayanand tried to comprehend the reality itself 
behind the laws. Equally important was the difference in approach to 
their respective cultural heritage as they proceeded to find answers 
to their very original questions. Newton through experimentation 
discovered the laws of gravitation and of motion: while Dayanand 
explored the past and found the answer in the oldest of scriptures— the 
Vedas. Repeatedly he said, “I do not entertain the least idea of 
founding a new religion.” Respect for the sanctity of Vedas had 
been a Hindu tradition and this he enshrined in one of the 10 princi- 


1 Excepting a few unresolved facts especially pertaining to his early life and 
his association, if any, with the happenings of 1857, Dayanand’s life and 
career are fairly-well documented. Based on his. own testimony the account 
of his life appeared in the Theosophist in 1879 and 1880. After his demise, 
his followers did painstaking research to write his biography. These in-' 
elude Bawa Chhaju Singh, Munshi Ram (Later Swami Shraddhanand, Lekh 
Ram, Har Vilas Sarda, Ganga Prasad Upadhyaya, Suraj Bhan, and Indra 
Vidya Vachaspati. Lately, a comprehensive History of the Arya Samaj 
has been brought out in 3 volumes under the auspices of the Arya Samaj. 
The two scholars Satya Dev Vidyalankar and Hari Datt Vidyalankar have 
collected available facts about the Swami in the first volume. Among 
Western scholars, the best account is contained in Graham J. R., The Arya 
Samaj as a Reformation in Hinduism with special Reference to Caste, 2 
Volumes, Ph.D. thesis, Yale, 1942. 
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pies of the Arya Samaj, “The Vedas are the books of true knowledge, 
and it is the paramount duty of every Arya to read or hear them 
read, to teach and preach them to others.” Max Muller, the 
celebrated German indologist and a contemporary, criticised the Swami 
for believing that “Everything worth knowing, even the most 
recent inventions of modern science were alluded to in the 
Vedas.” But such was, in fact, the belief of most Hindus of that 
generation; and, some hold to it even now. 2 With the advantage of 
hindsight, we now know that the commitment of the Arya Samaj to 
the Vedas has been more ceremonial than real. As early as 1907, at 
Arya Samaj anniversary in Lahore, Prof. Lala Sain Das advocated 
“opening as many schools as possible where all the latest discoveries in 
science should be taught.” TheDayanand Anglo-Vedic(D.A.V.)Colleges 
devised syllabi on the pattern of modern English education. Even the 
Gurukuls that were set up by the orthodox wing of the Arya Samaj, 
gradually shifted to the modern syllabi and the Gurukul Kangri 
University of today is not very different from others. Other Gurukuls 
that were averse to change (like the one at Farrukhabad) have gone 
into oblivion. Similarly, Niyoga , the practice of temporary conju- 
gal relationship for widows was advocated by the Swami, but it has 
never been practised and few now know of it. Similarly the monarchic 
from of government and the consultative assemblies which the 
Satyartha Parkash recommended for India have at no time appealed 
to the followes of the Arya Samaj. This is striking because constitu- 
tional debates have throughout continued; to be the subject matter of 
political discussion in India. 

The ebullience of Arya Samaj towards Vedas or Niyoga may, 
therefore, be taken as the effervescence rather than its essence. Looked 
at in historicity, all preachers and prophets are both the creatures and 
creators of their times. The two element^, one permanent, the other 
transitory are inextricably mixed. It is only with the passage of time 
that the two get separated. It is, however, the effervescence that 

2. Sri Aurobindo, often described as the greatest Indian of our times, 
observes : “There is nothing fantastical in jDayananda’s idea that the Veda 
contains truths of science as well as truths of religion. I will add my own 
conviction that the Veda contains other truths of a science which the 
modern world does not at all possess, and, in that case Dayananda has 
rather understood than overstated the deptli of Vedic wisdom.” Dayananda : 
The Man and his Work , pp. 18-19. Quoted in Haridas Bhattacharya (Ed.), 
Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. IV, Calcutta, 1956, p. 634. 
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through its tangible relevance, provides the basis of mass appeal. 
Swami Dayanand’s contemporary critics did suggest that such was 
the case. One Pandit Shiv Narain Agnihotri who founded Dev Samaj 
in 1887 and initiated a pamphlet-war with Ary a Samaj immediately 
after the Swami’s demise, in his pamphlet “Pandit Dayanand unveiled” 
cited a few witnesses to whom Dayanand confided that the doctrine 
of infallibility of the Vedas had to be chosen so as to form a rallying 
point for the Hindus. 3 

This effervescence (about the Vedas) can best be undertood in the 
context of contemporary social and political scenario. It was the 
heyday of British imperialism and of Christian missionaries. The 
Mutiny of 1857 was the Indian reaction to both. It failed, but only 
militarily. Deep beneath the surface, there smouldered the fire of 
hurt pride. Swami Dayanand was 33 years in 1857; but the autobio- 
graphy that he narrated and was published in The Theosophist of 
October 1879 and December 1880 omits any mention of the Mutiny 
that V.D. Savarkar has termed as India’s First War of Independence. 
Dayanand’s silence abut the happenings of 1857 is eloquent because 
the region most affected by the Mutiny happened to be the same where 
the Swami had been wandering. 4 His clarion call about the Vedas 
and proclaiming them as the repository of all knowledge, was a 
cultural challenge of the gravest significance to the West. To Chris- 
tian missionaries, the close allies of British imperialism, his reply was 
emphatic and sharp as became manifest in the chapter on Christianity 
contained in his opus magnum the Satyartha Prakash , that he 
wrote in Hindi to set forth his ideas on institutions and creeds. The 
style is bellicose and the language contains unconcealed shafts of 
ridicule bordering on contempt. Today, this looks strange since the 
iconoclasm, monotheism and belief in conversion put the Arya Samaj 
closer to both Islam and Christianity. With both, Arya Samaj also 
shares concern for female education, eradication of superstitions, 
opposition to priesthood and to its monopoly of scriptures. The bone 


3. In adition to Pandit Shiv Narain Agnihotri, there is also the testimony of a 
Christian missionary Rev P. M. Zenker of the Church Missionary Society, 
Mathura. Zenker’s informant had been close to the Swami. See Farquhar 
J. N. : Modern Religious Movements in India , Delhi, 1967, pp. 119-120. 

4. Kshitish Vedalankar in a recent study suggests evidence about the asser- 
tion of Virjanand with the ‘mutineers’ of 1857 and concludes that 
Dayanand’s role might be signiheant. Kadambini , Hindi Monthly, Delhi, 
March 1979. 
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of contention lay not so much in metaphysical matters as in such 
issues as beef-eating. On the organisational level, the pattern of 
Arya Kumar Sabha and of Arya Stri Samaj suggests imitation of the 
Y.M.C.A.and Y.W.C.A. models. It is on account of this efferves- 
cence that Christian missionaries inspite of their worldwise 
organisation, resources and government patronage could make little 
headway in India during British rule. 

What then is the essence of Arya Samaj that kept it vibrant and 
expanding, while its other contemoporaries, Brahma Samaj, Prarthna 
Samaj and Dev Samaj, declined ? A survey of events after the death 
of its founder reveals many clues. Far from indicating decline, the 
death of Swami Dayanand marks a spurt in the expansion of Arya 
Samaj at a rapid pace. Large amounts were collected to commemo- 
rate the memories of the founder. The Dayanand Anglo-Vedic 
College at Lahore was founded in 1886 with large endowments and 
set the trail for other such institutions at Jullundhar, Kanpur and 
Dehradun. On their staff could be counted several recognised 
scholars who worked on subsistence pay and with a missionary zeal. 
More and more branches of the Arya Samaj were opened and the 
members accepted to contribute 1% of their income to the Samaj. 

In 1892, however, there came a split. The orthodox section 
believed in the ancient model of education and vegetarianism. The 
Gurukul Mahavidyalaya at Kangri (Hardwar) was founded in 1902. 
It was a very bold experiment in education which aimed to build the 
physique and instil high moral ideals among the youths. 5 Children 
were admitted at the age of 8 and for the next 17 years did not visit 
their homes even once. They lived a simple hardy life and ate only 
vegetarian food. No woman was allowed to approach the Gurukuls, 
since the students were expected to conform to the idea of a Brahma - 
chart (a celibate). Besides Kangri, other Gurukuls were also set up 
at Gujaranwala, Vrindaban and Farrukhabad. The saffron robes of 
students made them conspicuous while their knowledge of Sanskrit 
and disciplined demeanour lent them unique respectability, conjuring 
up visions of a resurgent India. In 1947, the number of Gurukuls was 
40 : of these 30 were for boys and 10 for girls. 


5. Sydney Webb the celebrated British intellectual and founder of Fabian 
Society visited the Gurukul Kangri in 1913 and found it “the most fascina- 
ting educational experiment in the whole world” (Quoted in Mitra, 
Sisirkumar : Resurgent India , 1963, p. 175). 
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The other section of the Arya Samaj that believed in modern form 
of education, and freedom in choosing food items, came to be known 
as College Party in contrast to the Mahatma Party of the orthodox 
section. The differences were as sharp or even more than those found 
in the two factions of Brahma Samaj, led by Keshab Chandra Sen on 
the one, and Devendra Nath Tagore on the other side. Thejuxta- 
positioning of two sets of educational institutions might have served 
to polarise the two sections; but that did not happen. The essence 
held the two together and it consisted in the role model of Dayanand’s 
leadership of the organisation and his vision. 

The most important element of his leadership lay in his identify- 
ing himself very closely to the Dandi Sanyasi model of yore, who 
would wander from place to place with the bamboo stick (Dandi) in 
hand, instructing, advising, admonishing people who held them in high 
esteem on account of their learning and renunciation (Sanyas), and, 
non-attachment to wealth or women. (This institution has survived 
in India to this day, and, lately Vinoba Bhave during his Bhoodan 
Movement in post-independent India could be seen as such.) For 
Arya Samaj, Swami Dayanand’s Sanyasi role was continued by Swami 
Shraddhanand (Formerly Mahatma Munshi Ram) who founded the 
Gurukul at Kangri which as mentioned before, became adeemed 
University in 1982. On account of his equally important role in 
freedom struggle, Swami Shraddhanand is better known, but, there 
were several others who carried on the message of Arya Samaj in the 
nooks and corners of northern India. The stream of such persons 
continues, and they keep on travelling in and outside the country, 
helped as they are, by modern means of transport. Pandit Ram 
Chandra Dehalvi, a contemporary of Mahatma Gandhi, was one such 
who enthralled large audiences. 

Advocacy of Hindi as the national language has continued to 
provide relevance and cohesion to the Arya Samaj. The Swami (like 
M.K. Gandhi later) came from Gujerat, a non-Hindi state, but his 
wanderings soon convinced him of the usefulness of Hindi which 
most of the people in northern India understood. Up to 1872, he 
had been using Sanskrit in his public discourses, but later he changed 
over to Hindi though he was not very fluent in speaking or writing it. 
His Satyarfha Prakash is in Hindi but with typical Gujerati tinge. 
Soon after the Swami’s death, Hindi was pitted against Urdu in the 
wake of Aligarh movement and a controversy developed regarding the 
relative claims of Hindi and Urdu for recognition as the official 
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language in northern India. The controversy grew bitter and got 
interlocked to communal question so well that Pakistan, when it was 
formed in 1947, declared Urdu as its national language inspite of the 
fact that no region of that country spoke it as its first language. In 
post-independent India, Hindi has been challenged not so much by 
Urdu but by English and also by other regional languages. But this 
focus on Hindi served to bring grist to the mill. 

The mass appeal of the Arya Samaj was, however, much facili- 
tated by its aggressive (rather than defensive) posture in the 
Gandhian era. As far as Swami Dayanand was concerned, several 
factors accounted for such a posture. Firstly, he was of powerful 
built with considerable physical strength that he often displayed or 
demonstrated. These feats were narrated with eclat by his followers 
like Pandit Lekh Ram who wrote in Hindi Maharishi Swami Dayanand 
Saraswati ji Maharaja Ka Jiwan Charitar (The writer was stabbed 
fatally by a Muslim fanatic). Physical prowess, generally, has not 
been the forte of philosophers or preachers, but in case of the Arya 
Samaj these soon formed part of their lore : like Swami Dayanand 
gripping the wheel of a horse-drawn royal carriage and stopping it 
from moving so as to demonstrate to the prince the power of a 
Brahmachari. Punjab with a tradition of martial Sikh gurus was 
particularly receptive to such role models, as against eastern India 
where humility and devotion (Bhakti) happened to be the ruling 
ideas of movements such as Ramkrishna Paramhans Mission. 

Swami Dayanand’s own stance as he spelt it for himself, called for 
an aggressive posture if he were to be accepted by the people around. 
Disclaiming any pretension of a divine messenger, or of a person to 
whom truth had been revealed, Dayanand’s was a rational theism. 
Debates, discussions, and dialogues formed an essential part of it. 
Moreover, it was an age of eloquence in the pre-electricity era. 
Printing presses operated manually. Newspapers with very limited 
copies, came out weekly rather than daily; and only the well-to-do 
would buy a copy. Dayanand’s proficiency in Hindi being limited, 
he adopted a forthright and outspoken style of speaking. His 
Saiyartha Prakash written in catechetical style at many places, 
reserves the sharpest shafts for the orthodox Hindus who in defence 
formed organisations like the Sanatan Dharam Sabha in 1895 at 
Hardwar, and later Bharat Dharan Mahamandal in 1902 at Mathura. 

The atmosphere of meetings and debates got intensified when the 
Indian National Congress was found only two years after the death of 
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Swami Dayanand. During its early years, the Congress programme 
consisted of public discussion and passing of resolutions so as to draw 
the attention of British Parliament to the plight of India. By the turn 
of the century, the base of Congress expanded and its tone changed 
from that of mendicancy to that of assertion of claims, as the Irish 
people had been doing. The tempo of national pride got a boost after 
tiny Japan’s victory over Russia in 1905. Members of Arya Samaj, 
with an aggressive stance, filled in a vacuum in the Congress. Persons 
like Swami Shraddhanand occupied conspicuous position in both the 
organisations. In 1919, he leapt into national fame for the daredevil 
courgage that he showed by baring his chest to the bayonets of white 
soldiers blocking the way of procession that the Swami was leading 
in Delhi. The soldiers sulked back and the Swami Shraddhanand in 
saffron robes won the day. It was the foreboding of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s Satyagraha . Michael O’Dwyer, Governor of Punjab, 

wrote in 1925 “an enormous proportion of the Hindus convicted of 
sedition and political offences from 1907 to present day are members 
of the Samaj.” 6 It is no surprise that Lala Laj pat Rai representing 
extremist views in the Indian National Congress had graduated from 
the ranks of the Samaj to which he continued to belong till he fell a 
victim to police lathi-charge in 1928. 

As diverse forces joined the freedom movement the process of 
permutation and combination speeded up among political organisa- 
tions. For the Congress party that was spearheading the national 
struggle against the might of British imperialism tactical rather than 
ethical considerations mattered and adroit moves had to be made. 
Even M.K. Gandhi struck a deal with Muslim League over such a 
matter as retaining the decadent Caliphate which the Turks themselves 
were going to throw off shortly. To thwart the British policy of 
‘Divide and Rule,’ the Congress would go a long way to woo Muslim 
opinion, and scrupulously avoid taking issues on even the provocative 
demands of the Muslims. For example, in the provinces like U.P. 
and Bihar where Hindus formed a majority, the Muslim claim for 
weightage both in legislatures and government services was pressed on 
the principle of safeguarding the rights of minorities. But in the 
Punjab, where the Muslims were in a majority, the same principle was 
ignored. 7 In such situations, the Arya Samaj articulated the concern 

6. Indian Annual Registrer 1919, Pt. 1, p, 142. (Quoted in Majumdar, R. C., 
History of Freedom Movement in India , Vol. II, Calcutta, 1963, p. 306. 

7. P, D. Kaushik, The Congress Ideology and Programme London, 1964, p. 286. 
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of the Hindus. This it could do on account of the network of its 
organisation and a press that has been much more powerful than any 
other non-political organisation. In 1939, the Arya Samaj took up 
the gauntlet on behalf of the Hindus of the erstwhile Hyderabad state 
where they had been deprived of their civic rights by the Nizam. 
Volunteers from all parts of the country congregated to participate in 
the Satyagraha and court arrest in Hyderabad till the ruler 
relented. Another event happened in 1944 when the popularly- 
elected Muslim ministry of Sind (now in Pakistan) imposed a ban on 
Satyartha Prakash which was bracketted among books inciting commu- 
nal hatred. Members of the Arya Samaj, in the typical Satyagraha 
style, walked for 7 days publicly carrying the book on the streets of 
Karachi. Since the police took no notice, the ban died away through 
non-implementation. 

One thread that runs through the activities of Arya Samaj since 
its beginning lies in the sphere of social reform, and, in the ameliora- 
tion of human suffering. The areas have changed according to the 
need of time, but the commitment to the ideal has served to keep the 
Arya Samaj relevant. It was the Arya Samaj leader Har Vilas Sarda 
who in 1929 introduced the bill for raising the marriageable age of 
girls. This legislation was known after him as Sarda Act. Since the 
Samaj actively got involved in Shuddhi (conversion) movement, it 
vigorously supported intercaste marriages and removal of disabilities 
afflicting the lower castes. Institutions were established to take care 
of orphans, widows and the sick. These were also seen as counter 
measures against the conversion efforts directed against the lower 
castes by the Christian and Muslim organisations. The matter of 
proselytisation has continued to agitate Indian opinion which had 
reason to feel suspicious after the partition of the country on religious 
lines in 1947. After World War II the Christian churches were 
galvanised into activity and shifted their emphasis to the remotely- 
accessible areas in India’s North-eastern border region where rumblings 
of secession e.g. by the Nagas began to reverberate. On the other 
hand, Muslim fundamentalist organisations could get funding, often 
covert, from oil-rich Gulf states. Political considerations compelled 
the Government of India to cold-shoulder these concerns. The Arya 
Samaj raised its voice which on these matters represented the public 
opinion better. 

The Risorgimento brand of nationalism 8 which India developed 

8. For a discussion refer Peter Alter : Nationalism ; English translation from 
German by Stuart Mckinnan-Chapter-II, 2, 1985. 
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in its fight against western imperialism and later, in its efforts of 
nation building, came very close to Arya Samaj’s philosophy of 
‘Return to the Vedas.’ India, and later many other colonised count- 
ries of Africa, Asia and Latin America, began to look to their 
pre-colonial past for discovering their identity. Gandhi’s repulsion to 
industrialisation, his ideal of a village community as manifested 
in Sevagram, his commitment to charkha (spinning wheel) , struck a 
deep chord within the Indian masses inspite of dissent by Nehru, 
then the idol of India youth, or Tagore, a Nobel laureate. After 
independence, the reorganised states of Indian federation adopted 
names like Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Kerala, Tamil 
Nadu that recalled a glorious past. Independent India’s flag carries 
in the middle the wheel of Ashoka who ruled in the pre-Chris- 
tion era. 

Aversion to imported ideas, systems and institutions determined 
Dayanand’s stance to both Christianity and Islam. It also defined his 
brand of nationalism. Today with more than a century of experience 
we know that the course of events has been set not by communism 
but by nationalism. Indian history both before and after indepen- 
dence manifests the challenges that nationalism faced against the 
forces of region, caste, religion, language and obscurantism. 
Dayanand resolves this conflict in a clear-cut way. A Keshab Chandra 
Sen could worship both Christ and Krishna, eulogise British rule, 
regard Queen Victoria as a divine dispensation for ameliorating India, 
and freely talk about himself as a demigod who had the authority to 
issue *adesh (Dictat). Dayanand relied on the authority of the Vedas, 
regarded British rule as unholy (/ mlechh ), advocated the use of 
swadeshi, believed in reason and gave the Arya Samaj a democratic 
constitution which precludes too much importance to one single 
individual. 

The essence of Arya Samaj also lies jn Dayanand’s style of 
functioning; not so much in what he wrote in how he sought 
to implement his ideas. His books like the rigveda bhashya 
bhumika of the satyartha prakash are rarely read, but his organi- 
sational work like the founding of Arya Samaj branches and 
educational institutions ( pathashalas ) during the course of his itinerant 
travels sowed the seeds of growth. Again, what he said was not so 
much important as how he said. His fearless demeanour has continued 
to inspire his followers. 

Although he remained a highly controversial figure, there is no 
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denying the fact that there was a charisma around him which crossed 
the bounds of creeds or religion. The Arya Samaj branch at Lahore 
was founded at the house of Dr Rahim Khan, a prominent 
Muslim, after the ceremonial performance of havan and yagya. At 
Agra, the Christian missionaries welcomed him at the gate of 
their church. Several attributes that the mass psyche associates 
with a chrismatic personality can be discovered in him. Foremost 
among these was the magnetism of his personality. There is a pen 
portait by an erudite and observant Christian missionary Rev T,J.Scott 
who describes his first meeting with the Swami as follows : “In the 
afternoon, I visited a fakeer down on the sand by the water’s edge, of 
whose learning and sanctity I had heard in the crowds of the bazaar. 
I found him sitting in a little straw booth; and a splendid looking 
fellow he was, with his Herculean frame and massive limbs, fine oval 
cranium, and really benevolent face. He was sitting almost entirely 
naked, and entered at once into pleasant conversation. I found him 
to a class of mendicants who profess to have entirely abandoned 
the world and are living in complete contemplation of the Deity. 
The conversation revealed in him a fine mind, and well versed in 
the ancient lore of the Hindus. He talked only Sanskrit and our 
conversation was conducted through an interpreter .” 9 Later, Rev 
Scott had several encounters with the Swami in public debates 10 and 
noted Dayanand’s ‘magnificient presence’, 'imperious zeal’, and the 
‘sledge hammer style’ that could crush an ordinary opponent. The 
epithet maha murkh (stark stupid) was often on his lips when 
debating with defenders of idolatry . 11 Colonel Henry Steel Olcott, 
founder of the Theosophical Society also speaks of the Swami as 
‘tall, dignified in carriage, and gracious in manners’ noting that “The 
Swami was indeed a great man, a learned Sanskrit Pandit, with immense 
pluck, force of will and self reliance— a leader of men .” 12 Besides a 
magnetic personality which charismatic leaders in all countries must 
possess, the Swami could also claim those special Indian qualities that 
qualify for a charisma. Some of these have found mention earlier. 
Foremost of these was his celebate status of a Brahmachari (seeker 
after the ultimate truth) having the hallow of such legendary figures as 

9. T.J. Scott : Missionary Life among the Villages of India p. 162 Quoted in 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics , Vol. II, p. 57-60 (Edinburg 1967). 

10. De Bary & others (Ed), Sources of Indian Tradition p.628 (Reprint Delhi 1972). 

11. T. J. Scott, op. cit. 

12. Ibid. 
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Hanuman of the ramayana and Bhishma of the mahabharata. The 
Shankaracharyas have continued the tradition to modern times. 
Secondly, Dayanand had renounced home and its comfort like 
Lord Buddha and Lord Mahavir to find an answer to the evils 
of ignorance of mankind. In modern times, the charisma of Ram 
Krishna Paramhans, Vivekanands, M. K. Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru can also be attributed to their linkage with the twin ideals of 
renunciation and celebacy. In the Indian set of values, the skill, 
originality and erudition that a Newton, a Einstein and a G,B. Shaw 
could claim in the West would not qualify for mass appeal. The archi- 
tects and engineer who designed and built such architectural master- 
pieces as the temples in the south and the Taj Mahal in the north of 
India have been consigned to such an oblivion that the most pains- 
taking research with modern tools may never retrieve their identity. 

The Swami’s charisma has continued. Pandit Chamupati, a 
Governor of Gurukul Kangri University is close to the point when he 
defined the Arya Samaj as ‘Dayanand writ large .’ 13 Songs about 
Dayanand and the pledges to fulfil his mission continue to be sung in 
Arya Samaj congregations. Nobel laureate Romain Rolland remarks : 
Dayanand transfered into the languid body of India his own formid- 
able energy, his certainty, his lion’s blood. His words rang with 
heroic power. He was the most vigorous force of the immediate and 
the present action in India at the moment of the rebirth and the 
reawakening of the consciousness. He is one of the most ardent 
prophets of reconstruction and of national organisation.. .this thund- 
erous champion of the Vedas . 14 Nationalism, as we know well, has 
been the driving force behind Indian freedom movement; but it had 
and continues to have different variants. It is, therefore, more proper 
to speak of nationalisms in plural than nationalism in singular. 
Dayanand’s brand is more exclusive and as such more identifiable, 
since it manifests an “uncompromising rejection of every foreign 
impulse” as Lajpat Rai put it . 15 Its claim to universality is based 
on the extension of the Indianness rather than acceptance of or 
compromise with the other claimant. Surveying the contemporary 


13. Pandit Chamupati : The Arya Samaj. Article forming Chapter 44 in The 

Cultural Heritage of India Vol. IV, (Ram Krishna Mission Institute 
Calcutta, 1956). 

14. Quoted in Mitra, Sisirkumar : Resurgent India p. 172 (Allied 1963), 

15. Hinells & others (Ed), Hinduism p. 83 (Onel Press 1972), 
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scene, Charles H. HeimSath aptly notes the difference thus : 

“Contrary to the tendencies of most Hindu reformers, who sought 
universality for their beliefs by defining them in their broadest possible 
terms, Dayananda was consious of the struggle between contending 
religions particularly in India. ‘As night and day are opposed to each 
other,’ he once wrote to Madame Blavatsky, ‘so are all religions to 
one another.’ Though Madame Blavatsky disagreed with such an 
approach, The theosophist journal and her Theosophical Society 
wrote admiringly of Dayananda that he never attempted the 
folly of forcing down throats of his followers the hybrid compound 
of the Durga-Moses, Christ-Koran, and Buddha-Chaitanya mixture 
of the modern reformers .” 16 

This Hindu stance of nationalism has percolated to Indian political 
leaders of diverse shades ranging from Tilak, Lajpat Rai, Vir Savarkar, 
Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, Sardar Patel to Lai Krishna Advani. 
Believing in the unity of all religions, M.K. Gandhi would not agree 
with either the tone or a tenet like shuddhi (conversion). Daya- 
nand and Gandhi offer two different means for a goal for which both 
had a remarkably identical vision, Griswold, a contemporary and a 
great scholar brought out Dayanand’s vision as follows : 

“Pandit Dayanand was a man of large views. He was a dreamer 
of splendid dreams. He had a vision of India purged of her super- 
stitions, filled with the fruits of science, worshipping one God, fitted 
for self rule, having a place in the sisterhood of nations and restored 
to her ancient glory .” 18 Another attribute that bring Dayanand close 
to Gandhi, is the former’s concern for the downtrodden. This aspect 
could not be highlighted in the writings and discussion that remained 
basically theological and concerned with interpreting the scriptures 
about the ultimate truth. But his reply to an aged mahatma who 
suggested to Dayanand that he give up active life and seek salvation 
through meditation, the Swami’s commitment to bettering the condi- 
tion of the wretched of this earth, becomes manifest, Dayanand said : 

16. Heimsath, Charles H : Indian Nationalism and Hindu Social Reform p. 122 
(Princeton University Press 1964). 

17. The Young India May 29, 1924 "The Arya Samaj preacher is never so happy 
as when he is reviling other religion. My Hindu instinct tells me that all 
religions are more or less true.” 

18. The Indian Evengelical Review , January 1892. Quoteo in Tara Chand : History 
of the Freedom Movement in India Vol. II (Publications Division Delhi 
Reprint 1983). 
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“I am not anxious about my own salvation. I am particularly anxious 
about those lakhs of people who are poor, weak and suffering. I do 
not mind if I may have to take birth several times. I will attain 
salvation when these people attain it.” 19 

Amelioration of human suffering and promotion of social justice 
has continued to be the issue of prime importance both at the ideolo- 
gical and election planes in post-independent India. In an environment 
of growing complexities of human relatianship between groups and 
government, between nations and international organisations, some 
tenets of the Arya Samaj may still provide the guidelines as is the case 
with the 10th principle which runs as : “In all matters affecting the 
well being of society, the individual should subordinate his personal 
likings to the whole society, but in strictly personal matters every one 
should enjoy freedom of action.” In removing the rigours of caste 
and the hegemony of priests, the Arya Samaj has all along played a 
pivotal role and earned appreciation from fair-minded Christian 
missionaries like Dr Griswold who writing in the 1920s credited 
Dayanand with “succeeding in founding indigenous, Indian theism, 
non-polytheistic and non-idolatrous, right in the very house of idol- 
atry. This was certainly a notable achievement.” 20 Since its founding 
till the British left India, the progress of the Arya Samaj has been 
remarkable. J.N. Farquhar, a profound scholar who blazed a new 
trail for the scientific and systematic study of Indian religions proved 
woefully wrong in propheysing a gloomy future for the Arya Samaj. 21 
A Cambridge historian Dr Bouquet found the Arya Samaj aggressively 
expanding at the time of transfar of power from British to Indian 
hands. 22 But in the post-independent era, the stalmate appears to got 
over the Arya Samaj. The march of events has been too swift to allow 
time for new models to develop. The Risorgimento type of nationa- 
lism is no more valid after the emergence of three independent 
sovereign nations on the sub-continent. Punjab, the land of the 
Vedas, and Lahore, the cradle of Arya Samaj are in Pakistan. Parti- 

19. Har Vilas Sarda : Life of Dayanand Saraswati p. 110 (Ajmer 1946). 

20. Griswold HD.: The Religious Quest of India : The Religion of the Rig Veda 
pp, 369-70 (London 1923). 

21. Farquhar, J, N. : Modern Religious Movements in India p. 127 "there is no 
risk involved in prophesying that the Samaj will not have a great history. 
In the very sources of its present strength there is that which will inevi- 
tably lead to its ruin.” (First published 1914. Indian Reprint Delhi, 1967). 

22. Bouquet, A. C. : Hinduism p. 118 (Hutchinson 1949). 
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tion is an accepted fact, conversion, cow slaughter are no more relevant, 
and even the edge of Hindi agitation has blunted after Ram Monohar 
Lohia, who though not an Arya Samajist had championed the cause. 
A versatility in adjusting the Swami’s creed and methods to contem- 
porary needs is called for. 
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In 1987 Dr Ganda Singh published an article in ‘The Sikh Review’ 
under the title ‘Raj Karega Khalsa’. Based on the records compiled 
in the Granthavali of Bhai Nand Lai, he was of the view that the 
literal meaning of the couplet ‘Raj Kerega Khalsa... was its true 
meaning’. He showed that the words were in fact uttered by the Tenth 
Master himself during the question-answer series with Bhai Nand Lai. 
Dr Ganda Singh concluded that “the couplet was a permanent and 
inseparable part of the Sikh prayer, and should be recited as such on 
all occasions of prayer by all Sikhs and Sikh congregations wherever 
they might, and in all gurdwaras, historical and others.” 

The above view, however, is not shared by Dhanoa. 1 in his 
article ‘The meaning of Raj Karega Khalsa’ (The Sikh Rev iew . 
December 199_Q l, in which he says that “the phrase was coined by the 
first generation Sikhs after Guru Gobind Singh. The confusion about 
interpretation arises, because Guru Gobind Singh or contemporary 
Sikhs did not concern themselves with laying down any criteria about 
what should be the ideal polity according to Sikh scriptures and 
traditions. “The entire burden of his article is that struggle of the 
Gurus and the Sikhs only aimed at having revenge or punishing fe udal 
rulers and Wazir Khan, Governor of Sirhind. He suggests tha t it 
was only a defensive measure without the object of uproo ting the 
oppressi ve Mughal rule in the coun try. 

Normally we would not have made any comments on S.S. Dhanoa’s 
belated rejoinder to late Ganda Singh’s article on the above subject, 
because between the two, in clarity and cogency, the latter’s article 
stands by itself and needs no support. But there are certain errors of 
fact, history, concepts, especially about the bani of the Gurus, and their 

1. S. S. Dhanoa, “The Meaning of Raj Karega Khalsa, The Sikh Review 
Calcutta, Vol. 38; 12 No. 444, December 1990, pp. 24-26. 
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struggle against political oppression of Mughal rulers and the establish- 
ment, which, in fairness to the readers, we feel, need clarification. 

According to tradition, fc Raj Karega Khalsa’ couplet first followed 
from the Tankhanama of Bhai Nand Lai, whose Granthavali collected 
from the family records of Bhai Sahib, was edited by Ganda Singh. 
This question-answer series also records the words of the Guru, 
“Listen, Nand Lai to this truth, I shall have cause an expression of 
self rule or sovereignty.” ( Suno Nand Lai eho saach , Pargat karaoon apno 
raj.) On the same page after the above statement appears the couplet, 
“Raj Karega Khalsa.” This explains how the couplet originated and 
became a part of the Sikh prayer. 

The basic question is as to what is the Sikh ideology, that the 
Gurus had been aiming at. It is difference on this issue that has led 
to misconceptions, especially in the field of historical interpretations. 
Picking up a few incidents from a period of over two centuries and 
trying to relate them to a hymn or the other from bani has led to all i 
the misrepresentasions. Sikhism is not an extension of the bhakt 
Movement; nor were the Gurus bhakti saints who started their own 
cult. Sikhism is a revealed religion and a mission, and the only whole- 
life or Miri Piri religious system that appeared in India. Outside 
India also, e xcept Judaism and Islam no whole-life system co mbining 
the spiritual with the empirical has aris en. It is not an accident that 
the last five of the ten Gurus maintained an army, and the Fifth Guru 
had already created a state within a state, much to the annoyance of 
the political Master of the day, who ordered his execution. It is Guru 
fhlanak who calls God th e ‘destroyer of the evil-doers' and The 
d emonic al? A gain in his Eabur-Vani he unambiguously states t fiat 
opp ression is violative of the Order of God, and the Master o f the 

f fl ock is responsible to see that the weak are not oppresse d. This further 
clarifies two things, namely, that the Gurmukh who carries out the will 
of God, and who for that end creates a society, has to see that in 
society aggression, oppression and injustice, are resisted. In whole- 
life religions, whether Sikhism, Judaism or Islam, social responsibility 
clearly extends to the political field as well. 

Two facts are undeniable, and those appear to have been conce- 
ded even by Dhanoa, namely, that the rulers have to ensure 
among their subjects, that it is righteous to confront oppression and 
injustice; and that when kings or rulers fail to be virtous, injustice and 
oppression are the result. For over hundred years the Sikh Gurus 
had maintained an army and initially even employed marcenaries 
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for that end. The point to be seen is what was to oppression to 
be confronted, injustice to be undone, or challenge to be met. This 
militarisation was progressive, until the Tenth Master created the 
Khalsa on the Baisakhi Day 1699 and prescribed Kirpan as one of the 
five kakars. At that time it is significant that all the sons of the Guru 
were alive. It is important to understand that in whole-life systems, 
monasticism, asceticism, celibacy ahimsa , pacificism and all kinds of 
negativism, are rejected. This is a common characteristic of the 
whole-life system mentioned above. And these fundamentals explain 
why this category of systems accepts socio-political responsibility, 
and others do not. The kirpan . it has to be understood, is not ju st a 
s ymbol. It is a Hukamnama . emphasizing two things, that th e Sikh 
s ociety is both permitted and enjoined to use force as a last resort for 
a righteous cause, and second, that Sikhism should never revert to 
monasticism, withdrawal or pacificism . The Kirpan ^ as a w eapon, 
may not b e of public use tod ay, but the injunction it represents is 
fundamental, and eternal. 

“T>hanoa states that “they (Gurus) were ready to take to the 
sword, but always in self defence and only as a last resort. For the 
zulum of the Governor of Sirh ind Guru Gobind Sing h _tried to^g eek 
r edressal from Aurangzeb and Bahadur Shah, and waited for fo u r 
l ong years before sending Banda Bhadur to punish the culp rits 
a nd transgressors, it is also significant that when Banda Bah adur 
started establishing a state with the help of Khalsa, a hukamnama was 
i ssued bv Mata .Simdr i to d issociate themselves from the obje ctive 
w hich did not have the approval of the Tenth Gu ru, and they did , so, 
which led to the defeat of Banda Ba hadur”. The first point is what was 
the zulum that Governor of Sirhind had done. Was it during the general 
couse of his administration over the years he had done it, or was there 
any specific act that was wrong or tyrannical ? So far as the general 
administration of the Governor is concerned there is nothing to 
suggest that he did anything in violation of the orders or wishes of the 
Emperor in Delhi. In any case there is nothing known to have 
happened to which the Emperor could have taken offence* as being 
contrary to his instructions, or for which only the Governor had been 
responsible and not the Emperor. If, however, the reference is to the 
martyrdom of the two younger Sahibzadas. we wonder if this cou ld be 
t he real or even a landable reason for the Guru to depute Ba nda 
Bahadu r. Is it Dhanoa’s suggetion that while there was nothing 
wrong with the administration of the Emperor or the Governor, it 
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was only the execution of the two Sah ibzadas that furnished a good 
r eason to the Tenth Master to have revenge b_v_directing Banda and 
the Sikh armies to so ? Also can we accept the suggestion that the 
Gurus who were always the firs t to sacrifice their person, wou ld, in 
th is case, seek to have reven ge ? For we know full well that no 
military reacti on was made after the martyrdom of the Ninth Maste r 
except the general preparation for confrontation with the Empire or 
Establishment as a whole for its misrule over the decades. The Tenth 
Master could not be unaware that the attack on the Governor m eant 
a full so all war involving the death of thousands of Sikhs as well as 
^he ^opponents . Is it suggested that revenge involving death and 
d evastation on a vast scale of the people, was justi fiable ? 
And if that had really been the reason, would it serve as a good moral 
precedent or lesson for the Sikhs or the people ? Further, even 
assuming that only the Govenor was to be punished the Tenth Master 
could not be unaware that the task could not be accomplished without 
a major war about which the Emperor at Delhi could not remain 
unconcerned. And in the event of Banda’s victory and death of the 
Governor and the transgressors to whom was the rule of Sirhind to 
be handed over. It is known to every historian that one of the greatest 
h umanitarian works the Sikh rule did was Banda’s distribution of land 
among the poorest tillers. He created “The bold peasantry 9 " which 
continues to be the backbone and the fundamental streng th of the 
Sikh society. 

And, it is one the basis of this precedence and tradition that when 
the British Government created canal colonies and wanted to turn 
the clock of socialization back, by granting only tenancy rights 
to colonists, that the Sikhs and others agitated and forced the govern- 
ment to confer proprietory rights on them. Here, very relevant is 
the fact that Luther, the great Chjjstian-r-&former y . .called the peasants 
rings’ _ w hen they agitated for their rights against the p rinces 
w ith whom Lu ther- sided. Equally significant is the fact that in the 
French Revolution, about which the author is so eulogistic and 
which took place eight decades after Banda, the peasants and the poor, 
the Fourth Estate, had no place in its leadership, which rested with 
the middle classes, nor were they among its beneficiaries. Jagjit Singh 
in his Tn the Caravan of Revolutions’ has made a detailed comparison 
of the work of the Sikh Gurus with the French Revolution. Its obvious 
conclusion is that the characteristics, ideals and achievements of the 
Sikh Revolution were in every respect superior to and more enduring 
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than those of the French Revolution. 

It has been difficul t for us to locate a hukamnama of Mata Su ndri 
r eferred to in the above quotati on. According to Ganda Singh three 
writers have narrated the role of Banda Singh Bahadur, namely, 
Ghhiber, Sarup Pass Bhalla. an d Rattan Singh Bhan goo, The fir st 
two make no mention of the Hukamna ma . In Bhangoo’ s ‘Panth 
Parkash’ there just a reference to a letter said to have been written by 
Mata Sundri to the Khalsa. In that letter there is nothing to suggest 
that the objective of th e attack by Banda Singh was not to gain ru le of 
the land or that the Kh alsa was forbi dden to rule. In fact, on the 
c ontrary, there is a clear statement that the Guru hadj bestowed 
P atshahi (rule or sovereignty to the Panth and not to any ind ividual. 
Thus, the letter, from far by implication or otherwise, denouncing the 
war objective of temporal sovereignty, clearly records in the words 
of Mata Sundri that Patshahi was granted to the Sikhs. 

Bande ki kigmat dei , 
dei Patshahi nahen , 

Dei Patshahi Panth ny , 

Ap Sache Patshahei. 

Tt is indeed distressing to find that the very basis of the chief 
I argument rests on a clear wrong statement. 

The above, we feel, explains both the reason for the Tenth Master’s 
deputing Banda Singh and the letter written by Mata Sundri to clarify 
That objective. 

Another point made by Sardar Dhanoa is the interpretation of the 
words ‘ Babe ke and JBabur ke ’ in a verse from ‘Bachittar 
Without raising the question about the authorship of the writing we 
have to state that the interpretation of . these wrods stands already 
made by a number of recognised scholars inc luding Kapur Sin gly 
The latest is by Jagjit Singh in his book ‘ The Sikh RevoInfirmV in 
Ap pendix - J i, where, after a detailed reference to Punjabi dictionaries 
and the use of similar words elsewhere by Guru Gobind Singh he 
translates the couplet as follow. 

“The forces of Good and Evil are both created by God Himself; 
know or understand, ( pehchano or anmano) that the former is 
represented by the house of Baba Nanak, and the latter by the house 
of Babur.” 

The writing of Timur Shah should also be revealing to every one 
that the Emperor conveyed to the apostle of tranquility and harmony,’ 
the Ninth Master, that if he desisted from political activities and 
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confined himself only to spiritual prayers and preaching, he would have 
no trouble and in fact would be given considerable grants. But the 
offer was spurned, with results that are a part of history, known to all. 
Quoting Ghulam Hussain Khan in ‘Siyurul Mutakharin,’ Sher Singh 
concludes that there were clear apprehensions of revolt by the Guru 
and that the revolt by the Guru would lead to the setting up a Sikh 
State within the state. Further, quotiny 'Haqiqat-i-Banau Uruj-i 
Firqa-i-Sikhan’, he states that the Emperor feared that the people 
gathering around Guru Tegh Bahadur were emerging as a new nation 
(Millat). The unfortunate part is that often persons conditioned by 
pacificist influences fail to understand the saint-soldier concept. The 
Ninth Guru embodied it as much as the Tenth Master. The Establish- 
ment has generally used aggression and oppression as the source of 
its power and the saint-soldier as the instrument of Gcd’s Will must 
inevitably come into clash with it. This is the eternal equation. For, 
‘the earth belonging to the ‘saint’ is being usurped by the robber. 
Hence the struggle for its liberation. The lesson of history is that 
the series of martyrdoms initiated by the Fifth Guru, the Ninth 
Master, the Sahibzadas and the Tenth Master is a single historical 
process and it would, we feel, be a sheer distortion to reduce this 
glorious spiritual marvel to the level and act of personal revenge, as 
we egoist humans do or conceive under the cover of morality. 

Dhanoa’s argument that the Gurus “did not establish a political 
State for themselves to rule” like his argument about revenge, is 
equally illogical. Neither r evenge could be taken, as we have explai- 
ned, without major confrontation with the Empire, nor a State c ould 
be established without a direct clash with the Mughals. A state could 
b e governed either by becoming a vassal of Delhi and paying tri bute 
tcTit, or by snatching a territory from the empire after an inevi table 
clash wi th it. Jhus the choice was between becoming a subord inate 
o f Delhi and military confrontation with the emp ire. The question 
of the first alternative does not arise, and the second was the alterna- 
tive for which the preparations were being made, the community 
motivated and the Khalsa created. Evidently confrontation could not 
be done before Baisakhi 1699 which was the epitomic work of the Sikh 
religion and the Movement. And it was for this end that the Khalsa 
was created, and even the Hill Rajahs invited to join the struggle 
against Delhi. It is a known fact that they declined to do so. It is, 
thereafter that the organisational and the preparatory work was 
completed, and Banda deputed to lead the confrontation. The 
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question never was that Gurus wanted an empire for themselves. 
What they wanted, was the organisation of a community with trained 
motivations and aspirations to live as a fraternal people with a sense 
of independence and the capacity to discharge complete socio-political 
responsibilities including struggle against oppression of the invaders 
and the establishment. We have already referred to this conflict 
between the forces of righteousness and those of evil, oppression, 
aggression and injustice. The saint and gurmukhs appear not to carved 
out empires for themselves, but to prepare the people to live as 
brothers and establish a Kingdom of God, or a dharamsala, the landy 
for righteous living, as envisaged by God. 

This reminds us of our conversation with a Judaic Rabbi who, 
when asked to state as to what was the ideal in Judaism, replied that 
their system, unlike Christianity, which he considered to be other- 
worldly, aimed at a strong, heroic and noble man. When we 
explained to him the Sikh concept of ‘Saint-Soldier’ with which he 
was unconversant. his response was ‘exactly that’. 

The author has written about the superiority of Western values 
and the so-called ideal of a democratic republic. 

S.S. Dhanoa states : “ The sheer struggle for survival immediate ly 
after Banda Bahadur and the lack of opening to Western educat ion 
and values resulted in a somewhat amorphous unity of the Kh alsa 
u nder different Sardars or ‘Misaldars’ who succeeded in est abli- 
shi ng the supremacy of the Khalsa in the North Western In dia 
by about 1765 A.D. Having no ideal of polity before them , one 
Misaldar started fighting against the other leading to the bene vo- 
le nt autoc ratic personal rule of Maharaja RanjiL Singh.” 

It is a common failing that the ease and comfort which modern 
technology has given us is taken to be an evidence or illusion of 
higher ethical values in the modern culture. Little do we realise that 
war and oppression have been, even in our own century, the readiest 
means of settling international disputes, and the Christian values 
stand buried under ghastly debris of Nagasaki, Hiroshima and Iraq. 
The greatest worry of some perceptive thinkers is the disarray in the 
field of ethics and morality, and no wonder, Galbraith one bewailed 
that simple greed had been masquerading as morality. 

Th ^ author’s suggestion is_that for la ck of political objective and 
for lack of Western education and values, the Sikh struggle of sheer 
servival first entered the phase of supremac y of Misls and later le d to 
the benevolent autocratic rule of Ranjit Singh. To us the statement 
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appears quite incongruous, since it is based on a number of ill assor- 
ted assumptions. The first assumption is that the Gurus had no clear 
political objective in the creation of the Khalsa following a hundred 
year period of militancy. We have already stated that this assumption 
is neither based on the bani on the clear direction, drive and activities 
of the Gurus. For, neither the rejection of Aurangzeb’s offer by the 
Ninth Guru nor the assignment given to Banda Bahadur by the Tenth 
Master after the creation of the Khalsa, could have any other logical 
objective than the one indicated by us earlier. It is undeniable that 
the Third pantlT and the Sikh society were created by Guru Nanak, and 
systematically developed by the later Gurus. In that context it 
appears meaningless to suggest that the Khalsa with the Kirpan as an 
essential wear, were to be a either bhikshus or inmates of a Sufi type 
‘khangah’ without any socio-political objectives. We wonder if this 
can be suggested, as the author appears to have done, that because of 
lack of Western education the Gurus could not well define their 
political objectives or that their objectives failed within a year of the 
mission the Tenth Master gave to Banda Bahadur. Therefore, the 
conclusion of the author is certainly not borne by the facts of history. 

The second assumption is that Western education and values had 
not reached Punjab and that this was a major handicap. We wonder 
if any serious student of Western history can compliment those socio- 
political values in the face of the then current institution of slavery, 
the ghetto and colonialism in the West. Second, we do not see how 
Western education makes for greater cohesion, except under an empire 
or under the sheer force of arms. The numerous states in Europe, 
the breaking up of the Russian Empire and the warring states of 
South America are standing examples besides the centuries old clash 
between England and Ireland. 

The third assumption is that Ranjit Singh’s rule was notan 
enlightened one, because of lack of Western education or values. 
History hardly records any rule, where a people who had suffered the 
worst persecution from their opponents, should later have extended 
towards them full tolerance and equality. And this is evident by the 
author’s own admission of loyalty shown by the Muslims during the 
anglo-Sikh Wars. No serious student of history can call the contem- 
porary institutions in the West, as informed, by higher values than 
the reign of Ranjit Singh. Nor is there anything laudable about the 
conduct of Clive, Hastings, and the Portugese rule in Goa, who banned 
there even the use of the local language. Western culture has never 
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been known for granting any particular ethnic equality, or equality of 
sects within a religion. In fact Western contemporary history is a 
tale of acute ethnic, sectarian and religious conflicts, pogroms and 
massacres. Hence it is not possible, as suggested, either that the 
Gurus left the movement without any objective, or that it failed soon 
after and became rudderless, or that it degenerated into a political 
rule that by comparison, was in every respect low in values. Hence, 
the argument about Western education and values appears neither 
relevant, nor factual, nor supportive of the view proposed by the 
author. 

We have emphasised that the Guru created a whole-life religion, 
and for that matter, in Sikhism there is no escape from. socio-political 
responsibility. The author’s argument is that since in Islamic Shariat, 
the concept of Dar-ul-Islam is present, the absence of a corresponding 
concept in Sikhism denotes rejection of political objectives and respon- 
sibility in Sikhism. Such an inference appears to us quite illogical 
and inapppropriate. It is common knowledge that specific rules and 
regulations are always lated. In the religious field, they often becomes 
rituals and cause complications. The important thing, therefore, 
in any religious or ethical system is not the laying down of any 
particular code or rules, which can be more of a hindrance than a help 
but the values ingrained in it. So far as the values are concerned, the 
Guru Granth clearly indicates the attributes of God, the Sovereign, 
and explains how any temporal ruler failing to live by those virtues 
and values forfeits his right to sovereignty. In fact Mata Sundir’s 
letter also makes the point elear, that to the leader it was the sewa 
(service) that was bestowed, and not the right to any personal 
exaltation. What we seek to emphasise is that an organised panth 
like that of the Sikh Gurus must inevitably come into clash with the 
establishment because historically it is the organise Establishment 
which is generally the instrument of widespread injustice and 
oppression. 

The author’s observation as to how was it that in 1947 the Sikhs 
collectively found that they could not live with the Muslims, appears 
somewhat inexplicable, if not irrelevant. It is a known fact of history 
that the Sikhs were the strongest opponents of the partition of India. 
But, Mahatma Gandhi, who had earlier pronounced that partition 
would take place on his dead body, stunned everyone by his speech at 
the Congrees meeting when he recommended acceptance of the partion. 
No wonder Badsha Khan became speechless and the Khudai Khidmatgars 
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of North West Frontier Province, the Sikhs and men like Maulana 
Azad felt betrayed. This is what G.D. Khosla, Chairman of the Fact 
Finding Organisation of the Government of India writes, “The Sikhs 
had opposed the partition of India with even greater vigour than the 
Hindus, because they felt that as a community they could only expect 
disaster in Pakistan; it was, therefore, against the Sikhs that the spear 
point of the Muslim League was first aimed. In the March riots, the 
Sikhs of Rawalpindi faced annihilation and large number of them left 
the district. Within a few weeks almost the entire Sikh population, 
(save those who were killed or converted) had migrated from the 
district. The looting and burning of the villages, conversion and 
murders soon, convinced the Hindus and Sikhs of West Punjab that 
choice before them was to be killed, converted, or to be expelled from 
their homes and lands. By the first week of September it was clear 
that the entire Hindu and Sikh population had to quit Punjab. 

The realities of life are so often too harsh to be solved by platitu- 
des of personal preferences. It is, therefore, that the Gurus have 
stated that the minimum use of force for a righteous cause is 
justified. The decision, of course, has to be made by the collective 
moral will of the society and its leadership, and not by the personal 
prejudices of any individual. 

The ideological and the historical position explained above makes 
it clear that the lesson of Guru Granth Sahib and the lives of the 
unmistalceably emphasize that in Sikhism the spiritual man cannot 
shirk acceptance of total social responsibility in every sphere of life, 
whether economic, social or political. The lives of the Gurus, their 
martyrdoms and Sikh history cannot be explained or understood on 
any other basis. In fact, it is our firm conclusion that the compre- 
hensive Sikh thesis is the only answer to the maladies of man, past 
or present. 

Dhanoa has not quoted any bani which says that force is not be 
used to serve a righteous cause public or private and is to be used only 
for defence as suggested. But, then for whose defence ? For the 
defence one’s reason or only the Sikh Panth ? Is one remain unconcer- 
ned with the defence of one’s neighbour, or society as a whole ? Can 
a universal religion accept such parochial ethics ? Whose person or 
property was in danger, when the Sixth Master started recruiting 
mercenaries and training an army ? Why did the Ninth Master, as 
stated already, reject the offer that if he gave up political activity and 
confined to preaching and prayers, he would get grants ? The Fifth 
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Guru clearly said that he was the 'wrestler of God’; and the Tenth 
Guru created the Khalsa, the ‘Army of God.’ 

The Sikh ethics is not a personal ethics as in Hinayana. On the 
other hand, it accepts total social responsibility. The struggle between 
the instruments or forces of Naam and the imperfect egoist will 
continue until the Gurmukhs are able to establish the Kingdom of 
God on earth, or regain the ‘earth’ for the ‘saint.’ This struggle may 
be fought imperfectly, with faults and failings, and may be very long, 
but it has to go on, if faith in God and Guru has to be maintained. 
No amount of distortions can sidetrack this spirituo-moral movement 
in the processes of history. 

It is important to understand that the principles of Sikh theology 
are an integrated whole, with each principle logically and closely 
linked with the other. The over two hundred years of the Guru 
period and the militancy of the Gurus and the Khalsa, are a planned 
process, and not the result of any historical accident. It would be 
idle to suggest that the course of Sikh history would have been 
different, if Wazir Khan had not bricked alive the younger 
Sahibzadas. 

Dr Ganda Singh deprecated and explained some earlier attempts 
to twist the meaning of the couplet Raj Karega Khalsa thus : “The 
dread of Feri wees suggested to some of the loyalists, afraid of being 
listed as rebels, a compromise in giving to the word ‘Khalsa’ an 
alternate meaning as ‘pure.’ They wished to convey tojhe new rulers 
that the ‘Khalsa’ had then no political ambitions or aspirations to 
rule in the country and that the couplet appended to their 
prayer only meant that the ‘pure’ shall rule.”* He concluded 
that the couplet “is a permanent and inseparable part of the Sikh 
prayer and should be recited as such on all occasions of prayer by all 
Sikhs and Sikh congregations wherever they might be, and in all 
gurdwaras, historical or others.”* We believe that Dhanoa’s 
reinterpretation and rejoinder to Dr Ganda Singh, are prompted by 
better motives. His article is, however, typical instance of a sporadic 
study, unrelated to the comprehensive theology of the Guru Granth, 
governing the lives of the Gurus, and the consequent development of 
Sikh history. 


O janda Singh : The True Import of *‘Raj Karega Khalsa,” The Sikh Review , 
uly 1987, pp. 5-7. 
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Leadership of Banda Bahadur 

Swinder Singh Rekhi* 


The process of decline and disintegration of the Mughal empire 
set in before the death of Aurangzeb in 1707. 1 Aurangzeb’s ill- 
conceived policies against Deccan states, Marathas, Rajputs, Sikhs 
and Jats and his conservative religious policies contributed much to 
the instability and political upheavals in his empire. The wars of 
succession among Aurangzeb’s descendants and the weakness of the 
Mughal administrative machinery in north India provided oppo rtu- 
n ities for the successful resistance to Mughal rule. 2 T he Mughal 
empire was also a victim of changed social economic conditions 
within the empire, in particular what is called jagirdari crises 
which was one of the fundamental problems of the decaying 
empire. 3 

The political needs of the empire compelled the emperor to make 
new recruitment in the nobility from the Deccan and this resulted a 
great increase in the numerical strength of the jagirdars (nobility). 
In the wholesale recruitment of Deccani nobles on extraordinary 
higher ranks the recruitment and promotion of other older sections 
suffered. The military needs of the empire led to continue the grants 
of mansabs to the new comers. In this milieu a stage arrived, when, 
though mansabs were awarded, jagirs could not be given. 4 Moreover, 
rise in the requirements of the ruling class without a corresponding 
rise in the agricultural production resulted directly in the growth of 
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economic pressure on the producing classes . 6 The periodic transfer 
of jagirs which was meant to prevent the nobles from forming local- 
ties and becoming autonomous potentates was rigidly adhered to 
throughout the reign of Aurangzeb. But this system of jagfr transfers 
led to oppression by the jagirdars and this oppression, in turn, to 
rebellion by the oppressed . 6 The nobles of disturbed areas could not 
collect the revenue and they failed to maintain required quota of 
troops. This further weakened the military strength of the empire 
and encouraged fresh rebellions and disturbances . 7 

Under the prevailing circumstances of political instability and 
socio-economic and administrative disorganisation, Punjab witnessed 
virtual chaos. T here was no central government after the dea th of 
Aurangzeb . 8 The Sikhs who were emerging as strong community under 
the Gurus after the death of Guru Arjan, were now passing through 
very hard times due to consistent policy of oppression followed by 
Aurangzeb and his successors. The period following the demise of 
Guru Gobind Singh was difficult for the Sikhs . 9 

The medieval Indian economy was basically rural agricultural 
and Punjab was an integral part of this economy . 10 The jagirdari 
crises of the Mughal government also effected the Punjabi peasants, 
who suffered from intense oppression and tyrannical system of the 
Jagirdars and scions of ruling classes. The zamindars or government 
j officials responsible for the payment of fixed land revenue of the 
| villages entrusted to them, had come to arrogate to themselves the 
I position of absolute proprietor who could turnout the actual cultiva- 
I tor at their sweet will . 11 The authorities did not interfere in their 
Nnfernal arrangements so long as they paid their contribution 
regularly. They were free to exact any amount from the peasants 
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who were practically reduced to the position of slaves . 12 These 
exactions from the peasantry were so repressive and arbitrary that 
they caused widespread discontent. 

Teething with discontent and deprivation of their traditional rights 
in land, the Punjabi peasantry fully conscious of the conditions, was 
awaiting for the leadership to make a bid not merely to resist the 
oppressive and tyrannical authority of the Mughal bureaucratic 
structure but also to establish an autonomous state on the traditional 
model . 13 In this context it is necessary to explain the role of the 
Sikh movement. 

Earlier Guru Gobind Singh had set up democratic guarant ees 
with the establishment of the equalitarian Kh alsa . 14 Though originated 
as religious movement the evolution of Sikhism, of course, can not 
be isolated from the economic factors 15 and the character emanating 
from thereof. As far as the social aims were concerned, the Sikhs 
endeavoured to establish “a. ..king of equalitarian society with 
a peasant-clans-basis with heavy ethical overtones .” 16 

At this juncture Banda Bahadur appeared as political leader of 
the Khalsa with a motive to fight against the oppressive Imperial 
officials. Qn reaching Punjab he perceived that without mobi lizing 
p easantry he could not achieve success in his mission. He issued a 
pr oclamation offering protection to tillers of the soil and asked th em 
t o stop paying revenue to the government which could not sav e them 
from the clutches of landlords or z amindars. The proclamation was 
like a spark in a highly inflammable situation. The peasantry of 
Malwa rose agai nst the zamindars and local officials . 17 These p easants 
al ways stood by him through thick and thin . 18 Banda Bahadur with 
the support of these peasants achieved marvelous success for his 
military exploits and soon he became undisputed master of the 
territory from Sadhaura to Raikot, and from Machhiwara and 
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Ludhiana to Karnal . 19 After established a Sikh State he a bolished 
t b s zamindari system . 20 In his seven stormy years Banda chan ged 
t he class structure of land holdings in the southern half of the a big 
Muslim zamindar families .... of Malwa and Jullunder Do ab. JLarge 
est ates were broken up into small holdings in the hands of the 
Sikhs or Hindu peasants which may be described as khudcast 
peasant. Getting inspirations from Banda's achieveme nt, peasants of 
Doaba revolted and they defeated the Mughal Faujdar at Rahon. Soo n 
they captured Jullundur and Hoshiarpur and by the autumn 171 0 
they liberated whole of the Jullundur Doab. 21 The revolt spread 
across the Sutlej over the whole of Majha region. In a short period 
Punjab beca me like a surging sea of free peasantry, with only tw o 
s mall islands of Mughal authority in its midst — the capital cit y of 
Lahore and t h e Afghan town of Kasur^ 2 2 From Jamuna to the Ravi ) 
and beyond, the only person who mattered was Banda, and the only! 
power that commanded respect was that of the peasant armies. 28 

Banda’s struggle was in some respect a class war and was almo st 
* entirely a peasant mo vement. Under the movement the zamindar s 
were ejected from their lands and the tillers of the soil became owners' 
Th gjresnlt was sudden socio-economic up heaval. 24 

In conclusion it may be mentioned that the creation of Khalsa on 
the model of village panchayats provided an agency for making the 
masses conscious of the need to preserve their traditional social organi- 
sation, for launching a struggle against tyranny and oppression of the 
semi-feudal Mughal bureaucratic structure. During those days when 
the economic links were too weak to create a movement of the masses 
without leadership, it was essential to have a leader to rally round. 
T he vaccum was filled up by Banda Ba hadur. 

However, the Khalsa provided a self propelling force for the 
continuity of the movement. Being in the stage of infancy it needed 
a leader for only a temporary period till the growth and maturity of 
the political instituti ons such as the Sarbat Khalsa . 

It is evident from the above discussion that the crises of the 
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jdgirdari system left the peasants with on other alternative but to 
create a power structure which suited to the immediate needs of the 
peasant societies which, of course, was compatible with the Khalsa 
organisation. The latter was the source of inspiration and determined 
the course, and character of the movement. Therefore, it may be 
concluded that the perceptions of the conditions by the masses and 
the tradition of the Khalsa to resist tyranny complemented and not 
contradicted each other. These two factors parameterized the Sikh 
peasant struggle against the Mughal authority in the region during 
most of the eighteenth century. While evaluating the leadership of 
Banda Bahadur vis-a-vis the peasants, the leadership of the latter 
should be viewed as a transitional face in the Sikh struggle. As the 
Khalsa in itself provided a self generating leadership from within the 
masses. It is in this historical perspective that the controversy 
regarding the role of Banda Bahadur and the nature can be grasped 
and explained. 



Dr Ganda Singh — Historian of 
Banda Singh Bahadur 

Vhunder Singh Bhatia* 


Banda Singh, the warrior disciple of Guru Gobind Singh, is 
popularly known as Banda Bahadur. After Guru Gobind Singh, 
Banda Singh was the great leader of the Sikhs, but he was much 
maligned by the Muslim historians of the period. It was Dr Ganda 
Singh who for the first time refuted the prejudiced contention of the 
Muslim writers and made an analytical and candid assessment of 
this great warrior of the eighteenth century Punjab. Dr Ganda Singh 
holds that Banda Singh was undeniably one of the most remarkable 
men that India has produced in the eighteenth century. 1 

Guru Gobind Singh met Bairagi Madho Das at Nanded on his 
way to Deccan on September 3,1708. The latter was so impressed 
by the Guru that he became his "Banda.’ Guru Gobind Singh 
baptised him to Sikhism and gave him the new name of Banda Singh. 
The Tenth Master was very much pleased with Banda Singh and 
enjoined upon him the political leadership of the Sikhs. Dr Ganda 
Singh writes that Guru Gobind Singh entrusted the military command 
of his people to his charge and commissioned him to the Punjab as an 
accredited soldier of the Khalsa . 2 

There are some controversial issues about the life and achieve- 
ments of Banda Singh. The first major issue is whether Banda Singh 
had taken the pahul from Guru Gobind Singh or not. Dr Ganda 
Singh’s research has led him to the conclusion that Banda Singh was 
baptised by the Guru himself. He opines thJ^%aptism was a m ust 
and a routine of life for ke sadhari Sikhs.’ 3 Dr Ganda Singh has made 
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this conclusion after consulting the contemporary and near contem- 
porary Persian sources, namely, Sayyed Ahmad Shah’s Tarikh-i-Hind 
Bayan-i-Ahwal-i-Mulk-i-Hind-wa Maluk-i-an , 1817 A.D.; Bakht Mali’s 
Mukhtisar Hal- i-Ibt ida i - Firqa- i-Sikhan 1811 A. D.; Ali-ud-Din Mufti’s 
Ibratnama; Muhammad Ali Khan Ansari’s Tarikh-UMuzaffari , 1810 
A.D., Ganesh Das Badehra’s Risalah-i -Sahib Numa Chahar Bagh-i- 
Punjab , 1854 A.D., Ghulam Hussain Khan’s Siyar-ul-Mutakhrin , 1781 
A.D., Kanhiya Lai’s Tarikh-i-Panjab , 1881 A. D., that Banda Singh 
was a baptised Sikh of Guru Gobind Singh, is corroborated by some 
later writers in their historical works, such as S.M. Latif’s History of 
Panjab , 1891A.D.; W.L. M’ Gregor’s The History of the Sikhs ; 1846 
A.D.; Macauliffe’s Sikh Religion, 1909 A.D., Payne’s A Short History 
of the Sikhs; Sardha Ram’s Sikhan de Raj Di Vithia , Veni Parshad’s 
Guru Gobind Singh , Ram Brikhsa Sharma’s Guru Gobind Singh , Radha 
Mohan Gokalji’s Guru Gobind Singh, Surendra Sharma’s Guru Gobind 
Singh* But some historians have expressed the view-point that 
Banda Singh was not baptised, for example, Karam Singh’s Jiwan 
Britant Baba Banda Singh , Bhai Santokh Singh’s Shri Gur Pratap Suraj 
Granth , Khazan Singh’s History and Philosophy of the Sikh Religion , 
Kartar Singh Kalaswalia’s Baba Banda Bahadur and even Dr H.R. 
Gupta’s History of the Sikhs. Dr Ganda Singh has refuted the conten- 
tion of these historians that Banda Singh was not a baptised Sikh, on 
the basis of contemporary records. Karam Singh’s statement that’ 
though Banda Singh had come within the fold of Sikhism, he had no 
time to take amrifi does not hold water in view of the fact that 
Banda Singh was with Guru for many days. Dr Ganda Singh says, 
‘Sardar Karam Singh’s Jiwan Britant Baba Banda Singh Bahadur was 
published in 1907. Research on Indian history was then yet in its 
infancy, 6 and it seems that he arrived at the conclusion because the 
relevant records were not available to him. Bhai Santokh Singh 
opined that Banda Singh was not baptised because he started his own 
sect. He did not mention that Banda Singh had taken the baptism ' 
from Guru Gobind Singh. He further writes that Khalsa Panth did 
not stand by him as he started his own sect. 7 But there is no historical 
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Vir Singh, Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar, 1965, p. 6246. 
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truth that Banda Singh had started his own sect. If Banda Singh had 
started his own sect none of the eight hundred Sikhs who were with him 
would have sacrificed their lives. Although Bhai Rattan Singh Bhangu 
had not clearly mentioned that Banda Singh had taken the Pahul from 
Guru Gobind Singh. But there are instances in his Panth Prakash that 
Banda became the Sikh of Guru Gobind Singh. He writes that Guru 
Gobind Singh made Banda Singh a member of Khalsa brotherood . 8 
So it seems that Banda was a baptised Sikh of Tenth Master. Dr Ganda 
Singh has also drawn our attention to the fact that Banda Singh con- 
verted some prominent Muslims like Mir Nasir-ud-Din and Dindar 
Khan to Sikhism and gave them new names of Mir Nasir Singh and 
Dindar Singh . 9 And only a baptised Sikh has the authority to baptise 
others. Dr H.R. Gupta is of the opinion that if Banda Singh was bap- 
tised, he would not have changed the Guru’s salutation of 6 Wah GuruJi 
Ka Khalsa, Wah GuruJiKi Fateh ’ to 4 Fateh Darshan .’ 10 In this connection 
it may be mentioned that Banda Singh never used the term 6 Fateh 
Darshan ’ against 4 Wah GuruJi Ka Khalsa .’ Dr Ganda Singh writes 
that Khalsa had rejected 4 Fateh Darshan ’ because they feared that it 
might be used in place of 'Wah Guru Ji Ka Khalsa ’ and Banda Singh 
accepted it . 11 Banda Singh definitely abandoned it after it was 
rejected by the Khalsa. Thus after a careful and critical study of the 
various contemporary and semi-contemporary sources one may agree 
with Dr Ganda Singh that Banda Singh was baptised by Guru Gobind 
Singh himself. Dr Ganda Singh maintains that Banda Singh had 
become a full-fledged Sikh, a disciple of Guru Gobind Singh and a 
member of the Khalsa brotherhood . 12 M’Gregor has also written that 
Banda Singh was a baptised Sikh of Guru Gobind Singh. He writes, 
“To make you a convert, Banda immediately consented, received 
the Pahooldee (Pahul) and became a Sikh .” 13 Further we may say 
that it was impossible to become the jathedar of the Khalsa 
without being baptised. Baba Sardul Singh, a descendant of Banda 
Singh and his gaddunishin is also of the opinion that Banda Singh had 
taken the pahul from Guru Gabind Singh himself. He says, “Our 


8. Bhai Rattan Singh Bhangu, Sri Guru Panth Prakash, (ed.) Jit Singh Seetal, 
SGPC, Amritsar, 1984, pp. 126-29. 

9. Ganda Singh, PPP , p. 135. 

10. H. R. Gupta, History of the Sikhs, Vol. II, New Delhi, 1978, p. 6. 

11. Ganda Singh, Banda Singh Bahadur (Gurmukhi), Amritsar, 1964, p. 171. 

12. Ganda Singh, PPP, p. 118. 

13. M’Gregor, The History of the Sikhs , Vol. I, Allahabad, 1979, p. 106. 
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ancestor Baba Banda Singh, popularly known as Banda Bahadur, was 
regularly baptised as a Singh, having received amrit in Nanded in 
1765 Bk. from the holy hands of Guru Gobind Singh Sahib.” 14 So 
Banda Singh was a baptised Sikh of Guru Gobind Singh and there is 
no doubt left behind. 

There is also a controversy whether Banda Singh assumed the 
title of Guru or not. Dr Ganda Singh has come to the conclusion 
that Banda Singh never became Guru after Guru Gobind Singh and 
he never sat on gur-gaddi at Amritsar. 16 Kanhaiya Lai is of the 
opinion that Banda Singh tried to occupy the gur-gaddi at Amritsar. 16 
But Dr Ganda Singh does not find any truth in the view-point that 
Guru Gobind Singh had nominated Banda Singh as Guru as some of 
the Bandai Sikhs claim. It may be said in support of Dr Ganda 
Singh’s contention that Banda Singh had never mentioned himself 
as Guru in his hukamnamas. 1 ? Moreover, Banda Singh after the 
conquest of Sirhind issued official seal and coins in the names of 
Gurus and riot in his own name. The Persian inscriptions of Banda 
Singh’s seal and coins are as follows : 

SEAL : Degh o Tegh o Fateh o Nusrat-i-bedirang , 

Yaft az Nanak Guru Gobind Singh. 

COIN : Sikka zad bar har do alam Tegh-i- Nanak wahib ast , 

Fateh Gobind Singh Shah-i-Shahan Fazal-i- Sacha Sahib ast . 

Bhai Santokh Singh writes that Guru Gobind Singh nominated 
Banda Singh as the jathedar of Khalsa and not the Guru of the Sikhs. 
Banda Singh was simply a krinda (political leader of Khalsa). 18 

Thus after a careful analysis of the various sources one cannot 
agree with Latif that Banda Singh assumed the title of Guru. 19 It 
seems that Muslim historians did not understand the nature and 
personality of Banda Singh. To refute the above allegation Dr Ganda 
Singh says that Banda Singh was simply a disciple and not a Guru, 
because Guru Gobind Singh entrusted the guruship in Guru Granth 
Sahib. So there is no scope for anyone to become the Guru after 
Guru Gobind Singh. 

14. Ganda Singh, PPP, p. 139. 

15. Ibid., p. 171. 

16. Kanhaiya Lai, Tarikh-i-Panjab (Punjabi translation), Jit Singh Sital, 
Patiala, 1968, p, 53. 

17. Ganda Singh (ed.), Hukamname, Patiala, 1985 (Hukamnama of Banda Singh 
Bahadur dated December 12, 1710), p. 185. 

18. Bhai Santokh Singh, op. cit ., p. 6243. 

19. S.M. Latif, History of the Panjab , Delhi, 1964, p. 274. 
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Another controversial point is that whether Guru Gobind Singh 
sent Banda Singh to Punjab to avenge the bloodshed of his father and 
innocent sons. According to Dr Ganda Singh, the aim of Banda 
Singh was to free the country from the Mughals . 20 But some of the 
historians interpreted the purpose of Banda Singh’s mission wrongly. 
It is alleged that Guru Gobind Singh sent Banda Singh to Punjab to 
avenge the bloodshed of his father and sons. Kanhaiya Lai writes 
that Guru Gobind Singh instructed Banda Singh thus, “Kill the 
murderous where our sons were killed .” 21 M’ Gregor also holds 
similar view point. He writes about the dialogues of Guru Gobind 
Singh with Banda Singh in the following words : “You are appointed 
my successor, explained the Guru, you must be a warrior and avenge 
the blood of my father and grandfather as well as that of my sons .” 22 
Supporting this viewpoint, Latif writes, ‘Guru Gobind Singh sent 
Banda Singh to Punjab to avenge the bloodshed of his father and 
innocent sons .’ 23 These historians also allege that just as the Guru 
himself had fought against the Mughals to avenge his own father’s 
execution, similarly Banda Singh was also directed to fight in order 
to wreak vengeance upon the Mughals. But this allegation is also 
not based upon historical truth. Guru Gobind Singh did not fight any 
offensive battle against the Mughals. Dr Ganda Singh has refuted 
the allegation that if the Guru wanted to avenge his personal losses, 
Banda Singh’s task would have been finished after killing the Faujdar 
of Sirhind. But Banda Singh was entrusted with the noble task of 
continuing his relentless fight against the tyrannies and oppression of 
his times . 24 Thus Dr Ganda Singh rightly observes that Banda 
Singh’s mission was to free the country from the tyranny of the 
Mughals. Historians like Latif, M’Gregor and Kanhaiya Lai made 
their observations which were not based on the contemporary, 
impartial and balanced sources, wheres Dr Ganda Singh formed his 
opinion after a careful and objective study of the various contempo- 
rary source and hence he holds the view-point that Banda Singh was 
not vindictive and his purpose was not to avenge the killing of Guru’s 
sons. Rather he was against the Mughal tyranny and injustice meted 
out to the native people. 

20. Ganda Singh and Teja Singh, Sikh Itihas (Punjabi), Bhagat Singh, tr. 

Patiala, 1985, p. 123. 

21. Kanhaiya Lai, op. cit. t p. 53. 

22. M’ Gregor, op. cit., p. 106. 

23. S.M. Latif, op. cit. t p. 274. 

24. Ganda Singh, Life of Banda Singh Bahadur , pp. 22. 
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Muslim historians have not depicted the impartial picture of 
Banda Singh. Actually they were unable to understand the real Banda 
Singh, a disciple of Guru Gabind Singh. It is said that Banda Singh 
simply carried on a relentless war against the Mughal imperialists and 
he never allowed it to be reduced to an anti-Muslim communal 
strife . 25 In fact, he led a political struggle for the freedom of Punjab. 
He made no distinction between the Hindus, Sikhs and Muslims. 
Whosoever suffered at the hands of Mughal officials received his 
sympathy and necessary help. Banda Singh received full co-operation 
from the Khalsa Panth. Only one of the Sikh leaders, namely Binod 
Singh, left Banda Singh at the battle of Gurdas Nangal with his consent, 
owing to difference of opinion on battle-strategy, otherwise not a 
single Sikh left Banda Singh throughout his struggle against the 
Mughals. There is no truth in the allegation that owing to Mata 
Sundari’s negotiation with emperor Farrukh Siyar, she had called 
upon the Khalsa to disassociate from Banda Singh. Dr Ganda Singh 
writes that it has no historical basis and is evidently the creation of 
the poetical imagination of the nineteenth century writers like Giani 
Gian Singh . 26 Regarding this, there is no mention in the contem- 
porary works of Kamwar Khan, Muhammad Ahsar Ijad and 
Khafi Khan. 

Banda Singh was the first man who laid the foundation stone of 
political sovereignty of the Sikhs in Punjab, although this was only 
for a short period. He made the Sikh religion popular by his bravery 
and generosity. In about a year, more than one lakh of persons 
embraced Sikhism and became the Khalsa of Guru Gobind Singh . 27 
Banda Singh was also a great reformer. He broke down the barriers 
of castes, creed and religion. He was true to the tenents of Sikhism. 
He distributed all his riches among his followers. He also abolished 
the Zamindari system and established peasant-proprietorship making 
the actual tillers of the soil its masters . 28 Khushwant Singh writes 
that in seven years Banda Singh changed the class structure of land 
holdings in the south half of the state by liquidating many of the big 
Muslim zamindar families of Malwa and Jullundur Doab . 29 But the 


25. Ganda Singh, PPP, p. 133. 

26. Ibid . 

27. H.R. Gupta, op. cit., p. 36. 

28. Ibid., p.37. 

29. Khushwant Singh, A History of the Sikhs , Vol. I, New Delhi, 1978, 

p. 118. 
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Muslim historians have depicted Banda Singh’s personality in 
negative. Latif writes : 

His triumphs are not remembered as heroic acts, but as malicious 
and cold-blooded atrocities. His ruling and insatiable passion 
was that of pouring out Mahomedan blood. At the present his 
name is never mentioned in any part of India unaccompained with 
maledictions on his savagery and blood thirsty propensities. His 
memory is held in the same detestation by the Sikhs as well as by 
the Mahomedans. His policy was directly opposed to that of 
Nanak and Govind, and his predecessors , 30 

M’Gregor had also holds similar view-point, but it is not based on the 
authentic records. 

Muslim historians have mis-represented Banda Singh’s perso- 
nality. For from being a ‘cruel & blood-thirsty monster’, he was 
considerate to aggrieved persons of all the communities. Banda Singh 
issued a proclamation offering protection to any one, threatened by 
thieves, dacoits, or highway robbers, troubled by Mohammedan 
bigots or in any way subjected to injustice or ill treatment . 31 Khush- 
want Singh says that the proclamation was like a spark in a highly 
inflammable situation. The peasants of Malwa rose against the 
Zamindars and local officials . 32 Dr Ganda Singh is of the opinion 
that Banda Singh was not exclusively devoted to the military command 
of the Khalsa. His zeal for the propagation of the Sikh faith was 
second to none . 33 

It is said by the Muslim historians that Banda Singh committed 
excesses against the inhabitants of Sirhind. As Latif writes,, “Burnt 
alive every Mohammadan in the places, the dead too, the sanctity of 
grave-yards was polluted and burnt down . 34 Similar views are expr- 
essed by M’Gregor. He says : 

On reaching the place Banda set fire to city, and murdered all 
the inhabitants, neither age, nor sex was spared, everyone was 
slaughtered indiscriminately, to avenge the murder of Govind’s 
sons and the city was razed to ground . 35 


30. S. M. Latif, op. cit. p. 280. 

31. Sohan Singh. Banda The Brave, Lahore, 1915, p. 39. 

32. Khushwant Singh, op. cit,, p. 103. 

33. Ganda Singh, PPP , p. 133. 

34. S.M. Latif, op. cit., p. 275. 

35. M’ Gregor, op. cit. t p. 107. 
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Malcolm also writes, “The carcases of the dead were even dug up and 
exposed to be devoured by beasts of prey.” 36 Similar views were also 
expressed by Ghulam Hussain Khan and Khafi Khan. But we see that 
at that time people of Punjab were suffering from the Mughal 
officials. Somewhat different opinion is given by Mohammed Qasim, 
the author of Ibratnama. He writes that “During the time of late 
Khan there was no crulety that we had not inflicted upon the poor 
subjects, and there was no seed of which he reaped the fruit that he 
had not sown for himself.” 37 As regards the dugging of graves, we 
may say that only at Malerkotla the grave of Bibi Anoop Kaur was 
dug out and her remains were cremated according to Sikh rites, 
because she had been forcibly carried away by Sher Muhammad Khan 
from the Sirsa rivulet in Deceber 3704 and buried in a grave after she 
had committed suicide to save her honour. The town was also spared 
for Sher Muhammad Khan who had appealed for mercy the sons of 
Guru Gobind Singh at the time of their execution at Sirhind. 
Dr Ganda Singh says that it was under this sense of gratitude that, 
even later on, the Sikhs did not touch Malerkotla, although the whole 
of neighbourhood was trampled by their horses’ hoofs. 88 Gokal 
Chand Narang also refuted the charges of Latif and other Muslim 
historians that Banda Singh burnt alive every Mohammedan and the 
sanctity of mosques were polluted. He writes that tomb of Ahmad 
Shah, which is glorious one, is in its original condition. 39 Similarly, 
no mosque was desecrated at Sirhind. It is said that Banda Singh was 
very sensitive from his early childhood, that he became a Bairagi on 
committing a sin of killing a doe. He took every precaution so that 
no innocent people should suffer during his campaign against the 
Mughals. Therefore, he sacked only those who were connected with 
oppression to non-Muslims. Dr Ganda Singh says that Mughal 
officials who tortured the Sikhs were subjected to his fury and wrath. 
One may be surprised that Khafi Khan and Latif raised a lot of hue 
and cry against Banda Singh but they are silent on the wholesale 
massacre of the Sikhs by the Mughals. 

The author of Siyar-uLMutakhrin , Ghulam Hussain Khan, 
described Banda Singh in the following words : “a babarian whom 


36. Ibid . 

37. Mohammed Qasim, Ibratnama , Mss, Amritsar, 1721 A.D., pp. 20-21. 

38. Ganda Singh, PPP , p. 121. 

39. Gokal Chand Narang, Transformation of Sikhism (Punjabi Translation), tr. 
Gurcharan Singh Patiala, 1973, p. 112 (f. n.). 
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nature had formed a butcher... an infernal monster .” 40 According to 
Thornton we cannot accept the versions of these historians because 
they are not impartial . 41 Dr Ganda Singh has refuted the baseless 
charges against Banda Singh by Muslim historians. He has sought to 
portray a clear picture of Banda Singh. M’Gregor extols Banda 
Singh as “a man of undoubted valour and bravery who evinced 
extraordinary coolness with which he met his death .” 42 We may 
easily come to the conclusion that Banda Singh has not got justice 
from the Muslim historians. But Dr Ganda Singh has tried to assign 
a suitable place to Banda Singh in the history of Punjab by his 
research monograph. He has taken sufficient care to project the true 
personality of Banda Singh. He has laboured hard to study, analyse 
and understand every aspect of Banda Singh’s work and personality. 
Hari Ram Gupta says that “Banda Singh was a demon in the eyes of 
Muslims, a great national hero for Hindus, and for the Sikhs their first 
empire builder .” 43 Dr Ganda Singh is of the opinion that writers like 
Sarup Das, Kesar Singh Chhibbar, Rattan Singh Bhangu, Bhai Santokh 
Singh, Giani Gian Singh also failed to do justice to Banda Singh, 
because they were not impartial and contemporary; moreover they 
were poet-writers. Majority of the English writers have simply copied 
the Muslim writers’ version about Banda Singh Bahadur. In this way, 
Banda Singh has suffered a lot of injustice at the hands of these 
historians. Thus Dr Ganda Singh has done his job well by finding 
out the truth and presenting this historic figure of eighteenth century 
Punjab in trully historical prospective. 


40. Ghulam Hussain Khan. $iyar-ut-Mutakhrin , Cawnpore, 1897, pp. 72-76. 

41. Thomas Henry, Thornton, History of the Punjab and of the Rise and Progress 
and Present Condition of the sect and Nation of the Sikhs , London, 1846. 
Vol. I, p. 176. 

42. M’Gregor, op. c/7., p. iii. 

43. H.R. Gupta, op. cit. t p. 38. 
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Heritage of Haryana 

Subhash Parihar* 


The September 1974 issue of the well-known quarterly magazine 
of arts -Marg, was devoted to the heritage of Haryana. 1 Dr Mulk 
Raj Anand, the editor of the magazine, collaborated with R.S. Bisht 
of the Department of Archaeology, Haryana, to write the text which 
was arranged in four sections-Pre-historic, Historical, Early Medieval 
and Medieval. The present author who has studied the medieval 
architectural heritage of Haryana in detail, is aggrieved to register 
that the text of the said magazine suffers from some glaring mistakes. 
This small paper aims at pointing out the wrong information given 
therein so that the scholars working on the subject are not misguided 
in future. 

The Group of Tombs at Jhajjar (District Rohtak) 

Outside the town of Jhajjar, on the road to Delhi, is a group of 
seven tombs. Describing the group, Dr Anand and Bisht write : 
“The first from the east is the most imposing on account of its high 
platform, approached by a flight of steps. The main tomb is 
unusual, an oblong structure crowned by a dome. An epigraph 
records that it was constructed by Kalal Khan in Hijri 1009 i.e., 
1600 A.D.” 2 

In fact, the building referred to is a mosque and not a tomb 
(Plate 1). Also the date mentioned in the epigraph is 1039 A.H. and 
not 1009 A.H. The complete inscription as translated by P. Horn 
runs thus : s 

“By the grace and favour of the aids of the settler of the world, 
this high place has been arranged and constructed. Kalal Khan has 


*P.O, Box 48, Kot Kapujra. 

1. Mulk Raj Anand and R. S. Bisht, “Haryana Heritage,” Marg , Vol. XXVII, 
No. 4, Bombay, September, 1974. 


2. Ibid., p. 23. 

3. “Muhammadan Inscriptions from the Suba of Dihli,” Epigraphla Indica , 
Vol. II, ed. Jas. Bulges, Delhi, Reprint 1970, pp. 135-36. 
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built this high mosque in the time of Shahjahan, the refuge of men. It 
was in the year 1039 A.H. (began on the 21st August 1629). God— may 
he be honoured and exalted !— -keeps it in safety and security.” 

According to the calculations by General Cunningham, the year 
1039 A.H. began on the 11th August 1629. 4 



(Plate No. 1) 

Mosque of Kalal Khan, Jhajjar 



(Plate No. 2) 

Inscription on the tomb of Hasan Shahid, Jahjjar 


4. Alexander Cunningham, Book of Indian Eras, Varanasi, Rep. 1970, p. 130. 
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According to the said authors, the fourth structure in the group 
is the tomb of Nur Hasan and the date of its construction is 
1596-97 A.D. B But the inscription over the central arch of the mosque 
of the tomb gives the name of the man buried there as Hasan Shahid 
(Plate 2). The word preceeding the name is Pur Nur i.e., full of light. 
But the authors associated the later half of the word with the name. 
And the date of construction of the tomb as mentioned in the inscri- 
ption is 1035 A.H. (began the 23rd September 1625). P. Horn’s 
English rendering of the inscription reads thus : 5 6 

“In the time of Jahangir, the king of the world, this light tomb 
of Hasan Shahid has been made. The date of it 'for a tomb has been 
brought by somebody (?) in the year 1035.” 

Tomb of Shah Quli Khan at Narnaul (District Mohindergarh) 

Shah Quli Khan was one of the most trusted nobles of Akbar. 
He made Narnaul his home where he built several magnificent 
buildings. He died in 1013 A.H. (began on the 22nd June, 1691). 7 
But the said authors declare that the Khan died, three quarters 
of acentury later, i.e., in 1675 A.D. 8 9 

The tomb of Shah Quli Khan is situated outside the town of 
Narnaul. It has two inscriptions. The inscription over the southern 
archway, comprises five couplets (Plate 3). The letters of the first 
couplet have peeled off. G. Yazdani translates the remaining four 
couplets as follows :• 

(see at p. 99 plate 3) 

“The eye of the sky has not seen its match, for in elegance it 
is unique and single. Its roof is polished like a mirror, and its 
exterior is transparent like its interior. I said in my mind, f O God ! 
What would be the chronogram of this building V Wisdom suddenly, 
for the date of its completion said, ‘The strong and elegant dome,’ 
982 A.H.” 

The inscription clearly gives the date of construction of the 
tomb as 982 A.H. (began on the 23rd April 1574) both in numerals 

5. Anand and Bisht, loc. cit. 

6. Ibid., p. 134. 

7. Nawwab Samsam-nd-Daula Shah Nawaz Khan, The Maathir-Ul-Umara , 
Vol. II, tr. H. Beveridge, Patna, n.d., p. 776. and Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari t 
Vol. I, tr. H. Blochmann, Delhi, Reprint 1977, p. 530. 

8. Anand and Bisht, op. cit., p. 32. 

9. “Narnaul and Its Buildings,” Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, New Series, Vol. Ill, 1907, Calcutta, 1908, p. 643. 
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(Plate No. 3) 

Inscription on the southern facade of the tomb of 
Shah Quli Khan, Narnaul 


and in the form of a chronogram. But the said magazine wants us to 
believe that the tomb was built in 1578 A.D. 10 

Jal Mahal at Narnaul 

To the southwest of the tomb of Shah Quli Khan is a beautiful 
building standing in the midst of a large tank. This edifice called Jal 
Mahal is one of the many splendid buildings with which Shah Quli 
Khan adorned the town. It bears two inscriptions. The text of the 
both of them has been translated by G. Yazdani. 11 

The inscription over the main doorway (translation) : 

“This pleasant building which is the envy of Iram, 12 its water and 
air are refreshing like Paradise. It is built in the reign of Akbar, the 
victorious, the King who has placed his foot on the heads of the kings 
of the world. As Shah Quli Khan has laid its foundations, O God ! 
make it durable like the palace of the highest heaven. The far sighted 

10. Anand and Bisht, loc . cit . 

11. Ibid., pp. 641-43. 

12. “The celebrated but fabulous garden, said to have been anciently made in 
Arabia Felix by a king named Shahhad bin Ad or Iram bin Qamd.” (Ibid., 
p. 641.) 
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wisdom, for the date of its foundation, said, ‘This was built in the 
year 999 A.H.” (began on the 20th October 1590). 

The inscription in the north vestibule (translation) : 

“Jamshaid 13 in dignity, Shah Quli Khan, the honour of the 
country, he who has carried away the ball of valour from his rivals. 
Generous like the ocean, grave like the mountain, of exalted rank; a 
second Rustam 14 and the Hatim Tai 15 of this time. May the wine of 
joy be ever in his pallet, may he be victorious in the battle and 
prosperous in the day of entertainment. He has built a tank which is 
a second kausar 16 and a palace like the garden of Iram in the middle of 
it. The water of immortality gives an idea of its water, and the 
pleasant air of Paradise is a specimen of its air. O God ! Keep it 
safe from the vicissitudes of time, so that he may sit in joy and 
exaltation in this house. I enquired of wisdom about the date of 
its completion; the reply, ‘the house of Grace,’ came to the ear of my 
soul, 1001 A.H.” (began on the 28th September 1592). 

The above inscriptions clearly mention the dates of foundation 
and completion of the Jal Mahal. One: does not know what prompted 
the /said authors to record that this Jal Mahal was constructed in 1591 
A.D. 17 They further record that “of the large garden, which was laid 
out around this baradari, exists no trace there now.” 18 But, in fact, 
the said garden was laid out around the tomb of Shah Quli Khan and 
not around this Jal Mahal. Of this ! garden, the enclosing wall, a 
gateway called Tripolia and a few wells are extant. 

Jama Masjid at Narnaul 

Situated in the town, this mosque is in a ruinous condition. The 
excavations of its floor and the surrounding area have revealed an 
ancient Hindu temple. 

According to Dr Anand and Bisht, this mosque was constructed 
in 1590 A.D. by Shah Quli Khan. 19 It appears that their source of 


13. This title is sometimes given by the Musaimans to king Solomon the son 
of David. 

14. A legendary hero of Persia. 

15. A famous Arabian chief of the tribe Tai, celebrated for his liberality, 
wisdom and valour. 

16. A hevenly reservoir. 

17. Anand and Bisht, loc. cit. 

18. Ibid . 

19. Ibid. 
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information is the Report by H.B.W. Garrick. 20 The present author 
has come across an inscription-stone (in four pieces) lying in the 
Chhatta Rai Mukand Das, locally called Birbal-ka-Chhatta (Plate 4). 



(Plate No. 4) 

Inscription lying in the Birbal-ka-Chhatta, Narnaul 

The epigraph, although incomplete, clearly records the erection of a 
mosque by Shah Quii Khan during the reign of Akbar, in the year 
996 A.H. (began on the 22nd November 1587). Most probably, this 
epigraph originally belonged to the mosque referred to and the same 
formed the basis of dating by Garrick who mistook the date 996 for 
999 A.H. because the Persian numeral for number nine is quite 
similar with the one for six. 

Tomb of Islam Quli Khan at Narnaul 

Within the precincts of Shah Quli Khan’s former garden, surro- 
unding his own tomb, stands another tomb of note. According to 
Abdul Latif who passed through the town in 1608 A.D., the man 
buried in this tomb is Islam Quli Khan, brother of Shah Quli Khan. 21 
The said authors, on the authority of Ain-i-Akbari , relate that, “he 


20. Report of a Tour in the Punjab and Rajputana in 1813-84, Vol. XXIII, 
Varanasi, n.d., p. 28. 

21. N.D. Ahuja, “Abdul Latif al Abbasi and his Safarnama,” Proceedings of 
the Punjab History Conference , Eight Session, Patiala, n.d., p. 74. 
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kept 1200 women and was so suspicious that whenever he went to 
the Imperial court, he put his seal over the strings of their under- 
garments, and that out of annoyance the women at last, poisoned 
him.” 22 But this information in the Ain is related to one Ismail Quli 
Khan and not Islam Quli Khan. 23 The present author has been 
successful in tracing a reference to Islam Quli Khan in Akbarnama , 24 
Here he is clearly refered to as the brother of Shah Quli Mahram. 
In the 47th year of Akbar’s reign (1010 A. H./1602 A. D.) he received 
a mansab of 500 with 150 horse. 

Baoli at Farrukhnagar (District Gurgaon) 

On the outskirts of the town is situated a baoli, a nineteenth 
century structure. This step-well is octagonal in shape and not 
circular as Dr Anand and Bisht describe it to be. 25 


22. Anand and Bisht, loc. cit . 

23. Abul Fazl, op. cit. y pp. 388-89; Shah Nawaz Khan, op. cit., Vol. I, 
pp. 703-04. 

24. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama , Vol. Ill, tr. H. Beveridge, Delhi, 1973 Rep., 
p. 1209. 

25. Anand and Bisht, op. cit., p. 41. 
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From Fort to Town : A study of Jehajgarh 
in Historical Perspective* 

Rattan Amol Singh Sidhu** 

The contribution of European military adventurers in India was 
remarkable during 18th century. They left their impact in the form 
of buildings which was one of their major contributions. Many of the 
towns and cities owe their origin to them alongwith naming of the 
localities in the already existing structures. As Prakash Khare writes 
“The patriotic zeal for rewriting street -names and re-christening the 
city avenues and parks notwithstanding, a category that has so far 
been entirely spared is that of minor towns — some of them just tiny 
villages — named after persons many of whom can now hardly even be 
recalled. Such names are dispersed all over the sub-continent.” 1 
One of such contributions is the town Jehajgarh in Haryana State. 
This town relates to its origin and growth to the Irish military 
adventurer, George Thomas (1798-1802). 

Thomas came to India in 1780. After deserting the services of 
the British, he joined the armies of different Indian rulers, such as 
Nizam of Hyderabad, Begam Samru of Sardhana and the Maratha 
leaders namely Appa Khandi Rao, Vaman Rao and Bapu Sindhia. 
But, very soon he established himself as the Raja of Haryana terri- 
tory and made Hansi his capital in the year 1798. 

In the middle of 1794, Appa Khandi Rao presented George 
Thomas a large jagir as a gift for his victories at Tijara and Kanaund. 
Appa assigned to Thomas in perpetuity the four districts of Jhajjar, 
Beri, Mamdot and Patauda 2 which were lying on the western margin 

* The paper is based on the information collected by interviewing a village 
Sarpanch named Rati Ram (aged 70), son of Suraj Bhan, a retire Government 
employee on 28th April, 1980. 

**V. & P.O. Talwandi Sabo (Bathinda). 

1. Prakash Khare, “Obscure British ‘Ghosts’*, The Times of India , Sunday, 
March 5, 1978. 

2. Francklin, Military Memoirs of Mr. George Thomas, Calcutta, 1803, p. 22; 
H.A. Compton, A Particular Account of the European Military Adventurers 

( Continued on page 105 
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The town from eastern side. It depicts a water pond, number of 
wells and houses. 



Old well in the middle town. It is built in an octagonal shape. It 
consists of red stone slabs. It has four round burjis and consists 
of stairs towards eastern side. 
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of Delhi region and yielded an annual income of one lakh and a 
half rupees. 3 Afterwards Thomas made Jhajjar his headquarters and 
held it throughout rest of his career. Then he also built his own fort 
at Hussainganj (Jehajgarh), on the border of Jhajjar District 4 in the 
year 1794. Later on a small town grew up which is now called 
Jehajgarh or Georgegarh or 'Sailor Castle.’ 6 The town remained 
under possession of Thomas till November 1801 when the Marathas 
took it in a battle with Thomas. The grave of one of Thomas’s son 
has also been dug here. 6 

The fort began to attract population after its completion. Initi- 
ally, the name of the town was Georgegarh, but in course of time, it 
changed to Jehajgarh in the local accent and later on Hussainganj 
when it was under the Nawab of Jhajjar and subsequently, again called 
Jehajgarh. 7 The town is situated on Jhajjar-Dadri road about 25 
Kms. in the South-West of Jhajjar town in Rohtak District. The town 
of Beri is about 22 Kms North of Jehajgarh. Jhajjar is about 85 
Kms West of Delhi and Rohtak is 100 Kms North-West of Delhi 
on the Delhi-Hissar road. Hansi is about 185 Kms West of Delhi. 
Mohammadpur Majra village is in between Jhajjar and Jehajgarh. 
There are also two roads called Palra road and Chhchakwas road 
connecting these two villages with Jehajgarh town. 

The fort was constructed by George Thomas and was named as 
Georgegarh. Later on Gen. Perron, a Maratha General, took it away 
from George Thomas in a battle in 1802. The Maratha control was 

Continued from Page 103) 

of Hindustan, 1784-1803, London, 1893, p. 119; The Asiatic Annual Register, 
1804, Miscel. Tracts, London, 1806, p. 4; Gazetteer of the Rohtak District, 
1883-84, Pub. Calcutta, p. 19; C. Grey, European Adventurers of Northern 
India, 1785-1849 (Reprint), Patiala, 1970, p. 40. 

3. Francklin, op. cit., p. 22. 

4. Gazetteer of the Rohtak District, 1883-84, p. 20; G.R, Swami, ‘‘Rohtak 
through the ages,” Haryana Review, Vol. XX, No. 1-2, Jan. -Feb., 1986 
Chandigarh, p. 20. 

5. Imperial Gazetteer of India , Provincial Series, Punjab, Vol. I, Calcutta, 
1908, p. 261. 

6. Ross, David, The Land of the Five-Rivers and Sindh (Reprint), Patiala, 
p. 299. 

7. Yeats-Brown calls this village ‘Thomasgarh* and also ‘Georgegunj’, Martial 
India , London, 1945, p. 60; After the fall of George Thomas, Jehajgarh Fort 
was ruined and came into the possession of Najabat Ali Khan, the Nawab 
of Jhajjar who named it Hussaingunj. P. C. Ray, ‘'George Thomas ; 
Haryana’s Irish King,” Haryana Review , Vol. XIII, No. 7, July 1979, p. 33. 
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The ramparts of the fort of Thomas are seen from 
the west of the town. 



Most of the fort from western side — the moat is now dry and filled 
with soil where wild plants are grown. 
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over in 1803 and the fort was given to Nawab of Jhajjar by the 
British. It was renamed Hussainganj. It remained under the control 
of Nawab of Jhajjar for a long period. The fort is in remains and 
surrounded by 7 ft. deep moat which is dry and filled with mud. The 
walls of the fort were huge and high which consisted five watch-towers, 
called burjis. The walls of the fort were made of locally available 
lime-stone. There was a small building in the centre and was 
known as the palace of Thomas. There was also a well nearby the 
Palace. The fort had a place in it where the mititary equipments were 



Old well in the fort of Thomas— The walls over the well 
are built of baked bricks. It is said that the well 
was dug during the period of Thomas. 


kept under the guard of troops. The gate of the fort was towards the 
West. There was a lake of water in front of it. The lake consisted 
of stairs in front of the gate of the fort. 

The town was completely deserted after the defeat of George 
Thomas in 1802. In the first quarter of 19th century, the entire village 
was in a ruined state. But later on, after the middle of 19th century, 
the people again settled down here but the fort was demolished. The 
debris of the fort was used in building the courtyard walls of animal 
fair. All happened during the time of Mr.^R. Jenking, the first Deputy 
Commissioner of Rohtak. Previously, there was a grain market in this 
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town but now it has been shifted to Beri town, which is about 22 
Kms. away from Georgegarh. But, it is a big centre of cattle fair which 
is held twice a year in the months of March and September. 

Except one or two persons, nobody knows or heard of George 
Thomas Fort. The ruined walls and lime-stone ramparts indicate 
the fort. The well is still in the fort and even used today. The 
house of the sarpanch of the village is built in the ruined fort. George 
Thomas used it for the storage of his arms and ammunition. More- 
over, he kept here his strong force and used it as a training centre. It 
appears that the town was ruined during the battle between Thomas 
and Marathas, the Sikhs, etc. in November 1801. The town consists of 
long and cross streets. In the centre of the town, there is an old 



Ramparts of the palace of Thomas from the north-east side 
The place of stones remains. Trees and wild plants 
have taken the place of Thomas’s palace. 


well which was perhaps used by the villagers. It has two beautiful 
masjids which are still in good condition. One of which is in use. 
There are two big tanks in the East and West side of the town 
respectively. Near the tank in the West, there is a ruined idgah. 
A coin of Rama is said to have been excavated in front of it some time 
back. There was also living the family of Raja Bije Singh of Jodhpur. 
This Jodhpur family came to Jehajgarh in an exiled state by the British 
Government after the downfall of George Thomas. Raja Dhaunkal 
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Singh of this family was a famous ruler of Jodhpur, who came to 
Jehajgarh in an exiled state in 1810. He developed this town by the 
establishment of a school, a rest-house, temples and other buildings. 
Many of them are now in a ruined condition. The town has 6 towers, 
two of which are intact and a sarai (choppal ) . There are also a large 
number of ruined cemeteries. The economic condition of the people 
of this town is not good because it remained a victim of floods on a 
number of occasions. Moreover, the soil is not suitable for the 
growth of agriculture. Now, it consists of an area of about 40 acres 
with about 5,000 inhabitants. There is also a Government High 
School, a small Hospital and a Police Station. The language of the 
people is usually ‘Bangri.’ They also speak Hindi. 



Development of Modern Education 
in the Kapurthala State 

Anju Arora* 

The Kapurthala State had been on of the pioneer states in the 
Punjab region which witnessed the development of state-conrolled 
education on modern lines. Before the chiefship came under the 
British impact, indigenous system of education prevailed in the state 
according to which education was primarily in the hands of religious 
priests. The pandhas in the pathshalas , the maulvis in the mosques or 
maktabs and the granthis in the dharamsalas or gurdwaras imparted 
religious instructions; private schools for teaching landa or native 
system of keeping accounts also existed in several towns and villages. 
The Wood’s Despatch of 1854 laid down a comprehensive scheme of 
the structure of modern system of education in British India. 1 In 
pursuance of this scheme three universities were established at Cal- 
cutta, Bombay and Madras in 1857; Department of Education was set 
up in each province under a Director; there was a rapid expansion of 
primary and high school education all over the country in the succeed- 
ing years. 

The Kapurthala chiefship did not lag behind the other Princely 
States and provinces of British India in the introduction of modern 
system of education. As early as 1856 Randhir School was founded 
at Kapurthala during the reign of Raja Randhir Singh. In 1864 
teaching up to the Entrance Standard was introduced by the American 
Mission, to which the State made a grant for the maintenance of the 
school. A European Principal was appointed in 1871. 2 

During the ‘mental derangement’ of Raja Kharak Singh (1875-77) 


* UGC Junior Research Fellow, Department of History, Punjabi University, 
Patiala. 

1. For details about the Wood’s Despatch of 1854, see Selections from 
Educational Records, Part II (National Archives of India, New Delhi, 1965). 
pp. 278-308, 

2. Punjab State Gazetteers, V ol. XIV A, Kapurthala State, 1904 (Lahore, 1908) 
(hereafter given as Gazetteers Kapurthala State), p. 39. 
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and minority of Raja Jagatjit Singh (1877-90) the administration of 
the State was conducted by a number of successive British Superin- 
tendents— Lepel Griffin, C.M. Rivaz, Mackworth Young, Ibbetson and 
C.F. Massy. 8 In the course of these fifteen years (1875-90) significant 
reforms were brought about in every branch of administration of the 
state, and ‘education’ was no exception. Under the able stewardship 
of the European Principals, Housden, A.R. Wood and A.W. Healy, 
the Randhir Shcool at Kapurthala made steady progress. There were 
arrangements for the teaching of Urdu, Persian, Sanskrit and English 
languages, besides other subjects, in this school. The number of boys 
rose from 252 in 1878-79 to 520 in 1887. Likewise the state expen- 
diture on this institution recorded an increase from rupees 6,966 in 
1879-80 to rupees 11,091 in 1 886-87 * It had become ‘a really flouri- 
shing institution’ and assumed a high place amongst the seminaries in 
the Punjab. It attracted pupils not only from various parts of the 
state but also from the neighbouring British districts who would abide 
here for the sake of superior educational advantages. 5 

In the meanwhile the town schools established at Phagwara and 
Sultanpur had also started flourishing. There were no less than 178 
boys in the Phagwara school and 131 boys in the Sultanpur school in 
1886-87. 6 By this time the number of village schools had gone upto 
31, of which 29 were primary and 2 vernacular middle schools; the 
number of boys on the rolls was 1,249. 7 It may, however, be observed 
that these village schools were in a marked degree behind those of the 
neighbouring Jalandher district under the British. It was mainly 
owing to the want of efficient supervision and constant inspection. 

In November 1890 Jagatjit Singh, on becoming a major, took the 
administration of the State in his own hands. 8 He was an enlightened 
chief who had received education on Western lines from Indian and 
European tutors; he had acquired sound knowledge not only of Urdu, 
Persian, Sanskrit, Hindi and Gurmukhi languages but had also 


3. For details see A. C. Arora, British Policy towards the Punjab States 1858- 
1905 , Jalandhar. 1982, pp. 133-35. 

4. Report on the Administration of the Kapurthala State (hereafter abbreviated 
as KAR ) for 1878-79, p. 26; and for 1886-87, p. 41. 

5. KAR, 1886-87, p. 43. 

6. Ibid..p. 42. 

7. Ibid., p. 43. 

8. Report on Administration of Native States under Punjab Government for 
1890-91, para 8. 
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attained proficiency in English and French languages. He evinced a 
keen personal interest in the development of education in the state. 
The Randhir School, which was a high school till 1896, was raised to 
an Arts College in 1897 by him. The subjects taught included 
English, Persian, Sanskrit, Gurmukhi and natural science; Arabic was 
taught as an additional subject upto the Intermediate standard. The 
college establishment consisted of a Principal and two Professors, all 
on the permanent staff. There was also a Sanskrit Professor who 
held collateral charge of the school for which he was given an allo- 
wance of rupees 25 per mensem. The school establishment consisted 
of twelve teachers for the Entrance, Middle and Primary classes, and 
two teachers for the Vernacular Middle School, three Sanskrit 
teachers, and one for Gurmukhi. In Sambat 1961 (1904 A.D.) eight 
candidates from the Randhir College were successful in the Entrance 
Examination of the Panjab University, and three students passed the 
First Arts Examination. 9 

There was one state High School at Phagwara which had been 
raised to this status in 1899, prior to which year it was an Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle School. There were Middle Schools at Sultanpur 
(an Anglo-Vernacular Middle School), Nadala, Bhunga and Kala. 
There was one Anglo-Vernacular Middle School for girls which had 
been established in 1907. The number of State Primary Schools 
varied from 24 to 31 and that of girls’ primary schools from 2 to 6 
during 1896-1910. 10 The expenditure on education rose from rupees 
25,100 in 1890-91 to rupees 57,673 in 1910-11. 11 In the year 1901, the 

percentage of literate males was 5.5 and that of females .3 of the total 
population. 12 

From 1911 onwards education began to make rapid progress in 
the state. In this year H.Y. Langhorne was given the dual charge of 
the offices of Director of Public Instructions and Principal Randhir 
College. Due to initiative taken by Maharaja Jagatjit Singh himself 
and earnest efforts made by Langhorne tangible all-round progress 
was witnessed in the state within a couple of years. The available 
statistics show clearly that while progress during the preceding twenty 
years (1889-90 to 1909-10) had added 2,000 pupils to the state schools, 
the two succeeding years (1910-11 to 1912) augmented the totals by 

9. Gazetteers Kapurthala State, pp. 39-40, 

10. Gazetteers Kapurthala State , Statistical Tables (Lahore, 1917), pp. c-cL 

11. Ibid., pp. civ-cv. 

12. Gazetteers Kapurthala State , p. 38. 
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nearly 800. There were now over times as many students in the 
schools as there were twenty-two years ago. 13 New building of the 
Randhir College was constructed as a result of which pressure on the 
High School accomodation was considerably relieved. A Philosophy 
class was started as an alternative with History in this College. 14 
Under the ‘popular, prudent and skilful’ direction of Mrs Bede, the 
Central Girls School continued to flourish. Two new primary schools 
were opened at Lakkan Kalan and Ahte Kalan, and preparations were 
completed for opening seven additional schools during the ensuing 
year. Twenty-two new masters were sanctioned by the Maharaja 
for the primary schools. 15 A significant step taken by the Kapurthala 
Chief was that education in the primary schools was made free and 
the fees were totally abolished. The educational staff was granted 
enhanced scales of pay. This entailed additional expenditure for the 
State which rose to rupees 65,890 in 1911-12. The Maharaja announ- 
ced an additional grant of rupees 10,000 for education. 16 

Education continued to make great strides in the State in the 
following years, thanks to the consistently zealous interest taken by 
Maharaja Jagatjit Singh. The French language was added to the 
curriculum in the Randhir College in October 1916 and Mr 
P.C. Ramin was appointed as Professor of French; on the death of 
Mr. Ramin in 1941 Mr M.G. Annoussemy was appointed French 
Professor. 17 This was done at the instance of the Maharaja who had 
a good knowledge of French and had a great fascination for this 
foregin language. The Randhir College began to rank as one of the 
top colleges in the province of the Punjab. The report for the year 
1919-20 recorded that it was fifth in the province among colleges 
sending up more than 20 examinees and seventh among all the 21 
colleges of the Punjab. In the F. A. Examination eight students of 
this college passed in the first division and one got a Government 
Scholarship. In the Shastri (Honours) examination the passes were 
cent-per-cent, the provincial average in this Examination being 33 per 


13. KAR, 1911-12, p. 69. 

14. Ibid,, pp. 72-73. 

15. Ibid., pp. 70-71. 

16. Ibid., p. 72. 

17. KAR, 1916-17, pp. 54-55; KAR, 1941-42, p. 74. The services of Mr. 
Annoussemy were terminated in 1945 due to his failure to resume duty after 
summer vacation and the appointment of Mr. P.P. Sayal as Professor of 
French was sanctioned in March 1946. 
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cent only. 18 The University Inspection Committee, which visited the 
College in March 1925, made a very complimentary report about the 
college, remarking inter alia that it was the best Intermediate College 
in the province. 19 Due attention was paid to sports activities in the 
College. Teams were sent from the College regularly to take part in 
the University Tournaments in games like Cricket, Tennis, Hockey 
and Football. In 1929 for the first time in the history of the College, 
the Football Team won the Intermediate Colleges University tourna- 
ment, defeating Government College, Ludhiana and D.A.V. College, 
Hoshiarpur. 20 The College had been giving a good account of itself 
from time to time in other games also. In 1931 three new games, 
namely Boxing, Basket-Ball and Base-Ball were introduced in the 
College. 21 In the University Tournament of 1940 the College teams 
won the Championship in Tennis and came out runners up in Athle- 
tics. 22 Again in the University Tournament of 1942 the Basket-Ball 
team of the College won the Championship by defeating the Gordon 
College Rawalpindi which had held the Championship for the last 
seven successive years. In the same Tournament the Hockey Team of 
the Randhir College also won the Championship after defeating the 
teams of Srinagar, Ambala, Quetta, Sangrur and Fazilka Colleges. 23 
The College had its magazine which was regularly published. In 1935, 
evening classes in Photography, Shorthand and Typewriting were 
started in the College and many students availed themselves of the 
facility offered. 24 The number of students in the Randhir College 
varied from 198 in 1940-41 to 233 in 1945-46; out of 233 boys in the 
College, 171 were state subjects. 25 The experiment of co-education 
started in 1943 in the college was going well and the number of girls’ 
students in 1945-46 was 21 as against 12 in 1944-45. 26 

Along with the College, Randhir High School and Mofussil 
schools also flourished year after year both in terms of quality of 


18. KAR, 1919-20, p. 50. 

19. KAR , 1924-25, p. 46. 

20. KAR , 1929-30, p. 57. 

21. KAR, 1931-32, p. 61. 

22. KAR, 1940-41, p. t6. 

23. KAR, 1942-43, p. 76. 

24. KAR , 1935-36, p. 83. 

25. KAR, 1940-41, p. 65; KAR, 1945-46, p. 91 . Besides, there Were between 20 
and 41 students in the Oriental College, a wing of the Randhir College. 

26. KAR, 1944-45, p. 84; KAR , 1945-46, p. 93. 
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education and quantity of scholars. The number of students in the 
Randhir High School rose from 916 in 1912-13 to 1800 in 1945-46, 
which means that it was almost doubled. 27 There were 52 Mofussil 
schools in 1915-16 28 in the State and their number increased to 84 in 
1926-27. 29 In 1945-46 there were no less than 124 such schools, the 
total number of scholars in these schools being 13,7 86. 30 The Univer- 
sity examination results of the State schools had generally been satis- 
factory as the reports of various years reveal. There were good 
arrangements for sports and physical education of students in the 
State schools. Inter-school tournaments in various games were 
regularly held. In 1917 Wathen’s Drill Exercises based on Professor 
Muller’s system were introduced in the State schools and were found 
to be useful aids to physical training. 31 The Boys Scouts Troops 
were also recruited from various State schools and they were given 
regular training. A contingent of the State scouts participated in the 
Rally held at Jalandhar on the occasion of the Punjab Governor’s 
visit to Jalandhar in 1924 , 32 In October 1926, fifty scouts from the 
Phagwara and Sultanpur High Schools took part in the ‘Gian Rally’ 
held at Lahore in honour of the Viceroy’s visit; Kapurthala was the 
only State that was represented on the occasion. 33 The Tender Foot 
Tests (First class and second class) of the boys of various schools were 
held and teachers from state schools were sent from time to time to 
receive Scoutmaster’s training. In 1930 there were in all 16 troops in 
the State having as many as 448 scouts, 34 and the number of troops 
and scouts increased to 36 and 2000 respectively in 1945. 35 The State 
scouts had been carrying on a great humanitarian work and doing 
commendable social service over years. 

Female education was not ignored. Maharaja Jagatjit Singh took 
personal interest in the development of girls’ education in the state. 
The state authority, as the Maharaja himself observed, had to wage a 
struggle against ‘deep-rooted conservatism’ of the people who were 

27. KAR, 1912-13, p. 51; KAR, 1945-46, p. 91. 

28. KAR, 1915-16, p. 54. 

29. KAR , 1926-27, pp. 53-54. 

30. KAR , 1945-46, p. 94. 

31. KAR, 1917-18, p. 48. 

32. KAR , 1924-25, p. 46. 

33. KAR , 1926-27, pp. 57-58. 

34. KAR, 1930-31, p. 59. 

35. KAR, 1945-46, p. 96. 
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reluctant to send their daughters to the schools. 36 Girls schools were 
established initially at Kapurthala, Phagwara,Sultanpur and Shekhupur. 
Mrs Mitter, who acted as the Lady Superintendent of Girls 5 schools 
for many years, made appreciable efforts to develop female education 
on proper lines. There were not only arrangements for education in 
various languages and subjects but special cooking and tailoring 
classes were also held which became increasingly popular. Arrange- 
ments were made for the girls of the Central Institution to learn 
dressing and compounding at the Female Hospital. Games and physi- 
cal drill were also introduced in these schools and Wathen’s exercises 
based on Professor Muller’s system were regularly practised by the. 
girls 37 In 1928 Mrs Mitter retired and she was replaced by Miss 
P. Takhat Singh. Under the stewardship of the new Lady Superinten- 
dent girls’ education continued to make strides in the State. With 
the establishment of new institutions such as Hindu Putri Pathshala 
Kapurthala, Islamia School Kapurthala and girls’ schools at Hadiabad, 
Boot, Bhunga, Ramidi, Lakhpur, Palahi, Domeli, Kala, Dhilwan, 
Bhularai, Ranipur, Panshat etc., the number of girl students rose from 
815 in 1928-29 38 to 3,158 in 1945-46. 39 Five new primary schools 
for girls were opened at Nangal Lubana, Bhandal, Tibba, Lakhan-ka- 
Padda and Bhunga in 1945-46 at State expenses. 40 The Girl Guide 
and Blue Birds introduced in selected girls’ schools of the State made 
steady progress under the guidance of Maharaj Kumar Rani Karamjit 
Singh Sahiba. 41 

Special attention was paid to the development of primary educa- 
tion in the State. In 1918 compulsory primary education was 
introduced in the city of Kapurthala and its environs. By way of 
experiment, 15 ‘compulsory’ schools were opened (4 in Kapurthala 
and 11 in villages) with a staff of 20 teachers. As many as 1174 boys 
of school-going age were registered in the area brought under the 
compulsory system. The management of these schools was entrusted 
provisionally to a committee consisting of the Principal Randhir 
College and the Inspector of Schools. Maharaja Jagatjit Singh 

36. Speech delivered by the Maharaja of Kapurthala at the Education Durbar 
held on 14 March, 1919; see KAR, 1918-19, p. 61. 

37. KAR, 1917-18, p. 49; KAR , 1918-19, p. 60. 

38. KAR, 1928-29, p. 60. 

39. KAR, 1945-46, p. 98. 

40. Ibid., p. 97. 

41. Ibid., p. 98; also KAR, 1943-44, p. 88. 
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watched the experiment with ‘genuine interest’ and looked forward 
to the accrual of such a result as would render a further extension of 
the measure a prudent step. 42 To begin with, 460 boys were admitted 
in the compulsory schools and in the following year 123 more boys 
joined these schools, bringing the total to 583. 43 The experiment 
appeared to be successful and the scheme of compulsory education was 
extended to many other villages. In 1929-30 there were 34 schools and 
84 villages where the compulsory education was in force. The boys of 
school-going age numbered 6121, out of whom 2453 attended, 1775 
had been struck off on the completion of primary courses and for 
other reasons, thus giving the number of absentees as 1893. 44 In 
1930-31 the area of compulsory education in the State had been 
widened by introduction of compulsion in 13 more schools so that 
there were now 47 schools and 117 villages in the different parts of 
the State where compulsory education was in force; out of 7479 boys 
of school-going age, 2937 attended, 2313 had been struck off and 
2229 were absentees. 45 Proceedings were pending against the 
guardians of the absentees. Due to financial stringency and lack of 
co-operation from ignorant villagers the scheme could not be extended 
further and was thus only partially successful. 

With the object of spreading education among and imparting 
some sort of vocational training to the depressed classes. Maharaja 
Jagatjit Singh sanctioned a special grant of rupees 5000 in the year 
1931. Initially an Industrial School was opened at Gadana where 
arrangements were made for teaching carpentary and tailoring to the 
Harijan boys and stipend of rupees four per month was given to 
every boy. In addition, every boy of the depressed classes attending 
other schools of the State, was granted a stipend out of the above 
sum. 46 In the following year the Industrial School for depressed 
classes was shifted from Gadana to Kapurthala. There were on the 
average 28 boys receiving instructions in carpentary and tailoring in 
this school and about 400 boys of the depressed classes getting educa- 
tion in the Moffusil schools, each receiving a stipend from the State. 47 
In 1936 special schools for Harijans were opened at Bhanolunga, 


42. KAR , 1918-19, pp. 60-61. 

43. KAR, 1919-20, p. 53. 

44. KAR , 1929-30, p. 62. 

45. KAR, 1930-31, p. 63. 

46. KAR , 1931-32, pp. 61-62. 

47. KAR, 1932-33, p. 59. 
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Khassan, Shatabgarh and Bhanoki 48 where Harijan boys received 
instructions free of any charge. The measures taken by the state 
authorities for providing educational and vocational facilities to the 
depressed classes were manifestly of great importance in the history 
of educational advancement in the state. 

In sum, the progress of education in the Kapurthala State had 
been fairly satisfactory and could be compared favourably with that 
of any Princely State of northern India and even with that of the 
contemporary Punjab province under the British. There were no less 
than 132 educational institutions in the state in 1945-46. Educational 
facilities had been extended to Mofussil areas, including a large 
number of villages. Out of a total strength of 19,009 scholars in the 
State, 13,786 students were receiving instructions in the Mofussil 
schools of whom 3196 were Hindus, 5722 Muslims, 4533 Sikhs and 
335 of other communities. 49 These figures indicate unmistakably that 
facilities, for education were equally available to and made use of by 
all the three major communities in the State. The Kapurthala State, 
it is significant to observe, was among the first States and provinces 
in the country to introduce free and compulsory primary education. 
Female education had not been neglected. In 1945-46 there were 24 
girls’ schools in the State having 3158 students in all, of whom 1481 
were Hindus, 1165 Sikhs and 512 Muslims. 60 Maharaja Jagatjit Singh, 
who was a highly educated and enlighted ruler, evinced a keen 
personal interest in the development of education in the State on 
modern lines and he made provision for spending about ten per cent 
of the income of the State on education; in 1945-46 the total expendi- 
ture on education amounted to rupees 2, 34, 721. 51 Viewed from the 
present-day standard the development of education in the State had, 
of course, been far from satisfactory. Nevertheless, the credit goes 
to the princely regime of Kapurthala, for having paid special attention 
to this department of public welfare. 


48. KAR , 1936-37, p. 58. 

49. KAR, 1945-46, pp. 94-95. 

50. Ibid., pp. 98-99. 

51. Ibid., p. 99. 
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Non-Cooperation Movement in Punjab : 
A Case study of the Response shown 
by the Educational Institutions 

Sunil Jain* 


Along with the anger caused due to the Jallianwala Bagh Episode 
and resentment over the peace treaty imposed on the Ottoman 
Empire, the Disorder Inquiry Committee Report published on 26 
May 1920 had completely undermined the trust and confidence of the 
people reposed in the British sense of justice. 1 The Report was 
described as a white-wash, 2 which gave further ventilation to the anti- 
imperialist sentiments in the country. In fact, Indians were restless 
over the mild punishment awarded to General Dyer. 

Over the above the existing situation, Mahatma Gandhi announced 
his decision of starting the non-violent non-cooperation to fight against 
the British tyranny in India. But he had done so without taking the 
Congress into confidence. Despite his pockets of direct influence, 
despite the authority he wielded and the enormous popularity that he 
now possessed, it was only after Satyagraha was formally inaugurated 
on 1 August 1920 that the Congress came to consider its role in 
the affair. 3 

At a special session in Calcutta on September 1920 Congress was 
persuaded to accept his programme and to accept Gandhi as virtual 
dictator of the campaign. 4 Gandhi’s resolution on non-violent non- 
cooperation was adopted by 1,886 against 884 votes. 6 Out of 346 

♦Lecturer in History, D.A.V. College, Phillaur. 

1. Home Deptt. (Political Deposit), Government of India, Proceedings, July 
1920, No. 96 (National Archives of India, New Delhi). 

2. Ibid. 

3. The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi , Ahmedabad, 1965, Vol. XVIII, 
p. 107. 

4. Pattabai Sitaramyya, The History of the Indian National Congress : 1885-1935 , 
Vol. I, Bombay, 1946, p. 199. 

5. Ibid., p.202. 
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delegates from the Punjab, 254 supported Gandhi’s resolution while 
92 opposed it. 6 

The most vital aspect of the resolution was boycott of Govern- 
ment or Government aided educational institutions and nationalisation 
of the schools and colleges. 7 

With regard to the boycott of colleges and schools Gandhiji 
emphasized that it is sinful to receive any education under the control 
of the present Government, no matter how high its quality may be, 
as it would be to take the richest milk when it is tainted with poison. 8 
Gandhi further explained that these schools and colleges were 
under the influence of a Government, who had deliberately robbed 
the nation of its honour, and therefore the nation must withdraw 
its children from such schools. 9 On 6 October 1920 while addressing 
the students at Surat, Gandhiji put too much emphasis on boycott 
of schools and colleges for undermining the very foundations 
of the British Empire. 10 He argued that through the students “the 
Empire gets the manure it needs; they are like the Niagara Falls — like 
the waters of Ganga, the Yamuna and the Brahamaputra combined.” 11 
He further demonstrated that so long as people remained like a 
vessel polluted by slavery, all education would be a mere waste. 12 

In the columns of Young India , Gandhiji explained that Non- 
cooperation was intended so far to paralyse the Government as to 
compel justice from it. If it was carried to the extreme point, it could 
bring the government to a standstill. 13 

Mahatma Gandhi accompanied by Ali brothers made a tour of 
the Punjab and held long conferences with the students during the 
month of October 1920. 14 In the course of his discussion with the 
students of Lahore he observed : 16 

...Col. Johnson humiliated you and you submitted to the humi- 
liation. My Satyagraha never asked anyone to sacrifice his 

6. Home Deptt. (Political Deposit), Dec. 1920, No. 59 (NAI). 

7. Resolutions of the Indian National Congress : 1920-23, Allahabad, 1924, 

p. 60. 

8. The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi , Vol. XVIII, pp. 306-07. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid., p. 331. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Ibid. 

13. Home Deptt., Political A, Dec. 1920, Nos. 210-16 and K.W., p. 11. 

14. Mitra, Indian Annual Register, 1921, p. 129. 

15. The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi , Vol. XVIII, pp. 364-65. 
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honour. The souls of the boys who died in the Punjab are 
present here and are clamouring to know what you mean to do. 
Even if you want to hang Sir Michael O’ Dwyer, you must be 
ready, yourself to be hanged. 

In a speech at Rohtak on 8 October 1920 Gandhiji made a fer- 
vent appeal to withdraw the students from the government schools. 16 
At another place he observed that the most important aim to education 
“is to learn to be a man.” 17 In his speeches made at Jullundur and 
Hoshiarpur, Gandhiji demanded nationalization of the educational 
institutions. 18 On 19 February 1921 in a mass meeting held at 
Gujranwala, Gandhi opined that it was necessary for the students to 
withdraw from the schools and colleges for the sake of swaraj. 19 
Gandhi also made it very clear that only those students should leave 
their classes, whom their conscience permitted. 20 

The extensive propaganda campaign undertaken by Gandhiji and 
the fiery speeches delivered by him began to rouse the students 
all over India, but the strike fever was no where much in evidence, 
except in the Punjab where it was little less intense than in Calcutta, 
the capital of Bengal. 21 

A enthusiastic meeting of the students of all colleges of 
Lahore such as Islamia College, S.D. College, F.C. College and Dyal 
Singh College was convened in the Goal Bagh on 24 October 1920. 22 
It was presided over by Chaudhrani Sarla Devi, 23 who was famous as 
nightingale. In the beginning, students addressed the gathering. 
Afterwards, Malik Lai Khan, Sant Mangal Singh Kuka and Dr 
Kitchlew made fiery speeches on the desirability of the non-cooper- 
ation movement. 24 It made a profound impact on the student 
community as majority of the students present there declared 
themselves in favour of non-cooperation against the raj. Dr Kitchlew 
expressed himseif in favour of the proposal to form a procession in 
order to visit different colleges and persuade their fellow students to 

16. Ibid., p. 337; Home Pol. Deposit Dec. 1920, Nos. 183-86 and K.W.A. 

17. The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi , Vol. XVIII, p. 341. 

18. Ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 406. 

19. Ibid., Vol. XIX, p. 376. 

20. Ibid. 

21. Mitra, op. cit., p. 129. 

22. The Tribune, 27 October 1920, p. 4. 

23. Ibid . 
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adopt non-cooperation. 25 Consequently, on 25 October 1920 the 
great excitement prevailed in Lahore. The students of Islamia 
accompanied by D.A.V. College students walked out of their classes 
and joined by other students formed a large procession headed by Dr 
Kitchlew and Mrs and Mr Rambhuj Dutt Choudhry. They demonst- 
rated their faith in the Gandhian movement by parading in the streets 
and visiting other institutions calling out the students to leave the 
classes. 26 

In the meantime, a over-crowded meeting of students and 
Professors of Islamia College was also held in the college building. 27 
The proceedings were opened by a speech from Muhammad Ali who 
dwelt on the hostile attitude of the British Government towards 
Turkey in the Peace Conference and laid to whole blame on the 
Government for the results. He appealed to the Muhammadans to 
have nothing to do with the Government in these circumstances and 
proposed refusal of grant and disaffiliation of the Islamia College. 28 

In fact, nineteen members out of some fifty of the Lahore 
Anjuman-i-Islamia professed non-cooperation and resolved to refuse 
Government aid for the Islamia College and to disaffiliate it from the 
official university. 29 In spite of the atmosphere thus created Sheikh 
Abdul Qadir, Maulvi Mahboob Alam, Sheikh Asghar Ali, Fazl-i- 
Hussain, Dr Muhammad Iqbal, Choudhri Shahab Din and a few 
other trustees of the college opposed the cult of non-violence and 
non-cooperation at the persuasion of the Principal. 30 Some boys in 
the college also obtained the signatures of 120 students against the 
movement. 31 Despite the above stated opposition to the movement 
bureaucratic officials felt scared and advised Fazl-i-Hussain, Secretary 
of the College Committee to close the college and get the hostels 
vacated. 32 

At Amritsar, the scene of that historic orgy of murder at Jallian- 
wala Bagh and the centre of the Martial Law atrocities of 1919, the 


25. Ibid. 

26. Mitra, op. cit. t pp. 129-30. 

27. Home Political A, December 1920, Nos. 210-16 and K.W., p. 7. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Mitra, op. cit., pp. 129-30. 

30. Home Political A, December 1920, Nos, 210-216 and K.W., pp. 6-7. 

31. Ibid . 
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situation was worse. 33 The students of the Islamia School and 
Dayanand School walked out from their classes and went round the 
city, getting other schools to join. 34 The Mission Baijnath and Sanatan 
schools 35 emptied. In the afternoon joined by the Government 
and Hindu High School students, they met in Aitchison Park and 
resolved that ten volunteers from each school should daily patrol 
outside the schools, politely dissuading those attending or taking 
down their names; wait upon their parents and asking them to allow 
their joining. 35 Going a step further, the senior students of the 
Islamia School submitted a reasonably worded requisition to the 
local Anjuman-i-Islamia (the managing body of the school) to refuse 
Government grant and to have their school disaffiliated within two 
weeks, failing which they would be obliged to leave the Government 
aided school and join the national school. 36 

Meanwhile, at the invitation of the Principal Wathen, backed by 
a strong body of feeling on the part of the college staff and students, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Mohammad Ali visited Khalsa College, Amritsar 
and there was a free and frank inter-change of ideas between the 
Principal and the leaders. 37 While talking with the students Gandhiji 
remarked that the time had now come to make up their minds to 
decide whether they wished to be loyal to the Empire or to Guru 
Nanak. 38 If they felt for the Punjab, he added, Khalsa College should 
give up receiving grants and breaks off its connection with the munici- 
pality, and only then they could make it truly Khalsa. 39 

Inspired by this, the Professors of the Khalsa College, the great 
college of the Sikh community, sent an ultimatum to the Lieut. Gover- 
nor to withdraw the Government grant to the college before 
5 November 1920 failing which they threatened to resign in a body. 46 
The students also sent a letter to the Managing Committee of the 
college to follow the creed of non-cooperation as endorsed by the 
Sikh League, the Muslim League and the National Congress and to 
disaffiliate the college and refuse government aid. 41 


33. Mitra, op. cit., pp. 129-30. 
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The affairs of the Punjab in 1919 had touched the Sikh community 
very deeply, and young and old alike had since been smarting under 
the inhumanities of crawling and flogging perpetrated in Amritsar. 
The result was that the Council of the Khalsa College met on 31 
October and passed a resolution as proposed and the college was 
easily transformed into a national institution cut off from official 
control. 42 

The students of the D.A.V. Colleges also showed great enthusiasm 
for the cause of Gandhian programme. It is significant to observe 
here that Lala Lajpat Rai played a historic role in br nging the D.A.V. 
community into the fold of non-cooperation movement. However in 
the beginning Lala Lajpat Rai was opposed to that item in the non- 
cooperation programme which related to boys in schools who were 
below the age of 16 years. He was in favour of leaving the law 
colleges by the students at once. But he was against their leaving 
medical, engineering and technical schools. As regards the withdrawl 
from arts colleges Lala Lajpat Rai opined that the students should 
consider situation well and if they really felt like responding to the 
call of duty, they should leave the Arts Colleges, but under no delusion 
that some one was going to make provision for them in national 
schools established by the leaders of the National Congress. 44 In fact, 
differences of opinion there had been to a very great extent, not as to 
the spirit of the resolution but as to the working and the way in which 
it was to be carried out. 45 But at the Nagpur Session in December 
his doubts were removed and so he started a vigorous campaign in 
favour of nationalisation of educational institutions. 46 It is interest- 
ing to note here that on the eve of Nagpur Session a resolution for 
boycotting the Government aided schools and colleges was passed 
at the All India College Students Conference held at Nagpur on 25 
December 1920 under the Presidentship of Lala Lajpat Rai 47 

A series of articles contributed by Lala Lajpat Rai in his paper 
‘Bande Matram’ exhorting students to boycott University examination 
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43. Mitra, op. cit., pp. 129-30. 
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and leave colleges, proved irresistible. On 15 January, in the course 
on an open letter to Lala Hansraj, ex-Principal of the D.A.V. College, 
Lahore, Lala Lajpat Rai drew the attention of the Managing Commi- 
ttee of the college to the present condition of the college. The Lala 
asserted that the wishes of the founders of the college were to run it 
independent of the Government and the University control, and make 
it the nucleus of a Dayanand University. But since 1907, he alleged, 
the policy of the college had been changed and it had sacrificed its 
Principle in order to please the Government and the University. Lala 
Lajpat Rai then referred to the new spirit in the country, which, he 
said, was preached to Arya Samajists, the founders of the college, 
long ago by Swami Dayanand and asked Lala Hansraj either to 
declare openly that the D.A.V. College authorities had changed the 
policy of the founders or that they would free the college from the 
control of the Government and the University, and nationalise it. 
Lala Lajpat Rai further assured Lala Hansraj that the latter need not 
entertain any fear as regards financing the national University as he 
guaranteed to pay Rs. 50,000 to make up the deficiency in the income 
for two years, within one week the college had freed itself from the 
University control. In the end, he requested Lala Hansraj to place 
the matter before the Managing Committee of the college and inform 
him their decision within two weeks, so that he might decide his future 
position in connection with the D.A.V. College. To this however, 
no reply was vouchsafed and meanwhile the students were becoming 
very restive. 48 

On 22 January, about four hundred students of the college send 
an application to the Principal requesting him to invite Lala Lajpat 
Rai and permit him to address the students in the college hall on 
the subject of Non-co-operation. On receipt of this letter an 
emergency meeting of 20 local members of the Managing Committee 
was held the next evening and it was unanimously resolved that 
the Principal was to inform the students that although under 
ordinary conditions he would have been glad to give necessary 
permission, he regreted that it could not be done as the Seditious 
Meetings Act was in force in Lahore at that time. Consequently 
on the 24th before college classes began the Principal witnessing 
some excitement in the college hostel, issued a notice asking students 
to meet him at the college hall. The majority of students met there, 
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when the Principal addressed the futility of their action. He asked 
Non-co-operationg students not to coarce those who conscientiously 
felt it right and proper to continue their studies in the college and 
give all students freedom of action to work according as their 
conscience dictated. He said that the college authorities would be 
ready to start a non-university college, if such a demand was mani- 
fested, side by side with the existing institution, but he could not 
build on the ruins of the present D.A.Y. College. 49 

After the address of the Principal, most of the students attended 
classes. Those who did not, they held a meeting on the lawn 
of the hostel and passed a resolution requesting the Principal to 
close the college next day to enable all students to go to Gujranwala 
where a conference had been arranged between the Non-cooperation 
leaders and students to discuss the matter in all its aspects with Lala 
Lajpat Rai and other leaders. On receipt of this resolution the 
Principal informed the students that such of them as applied for leave 
would have their applications granted. 50 

Accordingly, next day, on 25 January, some 500 students of the 
D. A. V. College, joined by their compatriots from other colleges, 
marched all the way from Lahore to Gujranwala, a distance of 40 
miles, to hold the longed-for conference with the leaders. Lahore 
was then a proclaimed area and no meetings or processions could be 
held; so the meeting was arranged to be held at Gujranwala which 
till then enjoyed civic freedom. A large number of people some 
5,000 in all, including students of the local Khalsa College and 
schools, attended and great enthusiasm prevailed. Lala Lajpat Rai 
accompanied by Pt. Rambhuj Dutt came from Lahore at the appoint- 
ed time. 51 

Addressing the students Pandit Rambhuj Dutt said that they 
were at war with the bureaucracy though it was a bloodless and non- 
violent war. They must give up all superfluous work for one year. 
Students should give up their studies, factory owners should close their 
factories, women should give up buying or using superfluous 
ornaments and dress for one year. To win swarctj within a year they 
must come forward and fight and make all sacrifice. Those who died 
in the struggle, eternal glory would be theirs and they would have 
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their abode in heaven. He appealed to the students to give up their 
studies at once and join the national movement to win swaraj for 
their country . 52 

Lala Lajpat Rai said that they had to come all the way from 
Lahore to Gujranwala because the Punjab Government would not 
allow him and others to address them in Lahore owing to the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act. Their faith in co-operation with the Government 
was gone for ever. They had tried all methods of co-operation, but 
had failed and had been compelled at last to adopt the weapon of 
Non-cooperation. Their grievances would not be redressed until they 
became free in their own lands as Englishmen were free in their own. 
They should come forward united and sacrifice their all to win 
swaraj. They had so long helped the Government to rule them. They 
had allowed themselves to be used as tools by the bureaucracy. They 
should now withdraw all co-operation from a Government which had 
broken pledge after pledge and 'were bent upon keeping them enslaved. 
Turning to the students the Lala said that he would boldly and 
unhesitatingly ask the students to leave their colleges at once and join 
the Non-cooperation movement whole heartedly. They must show to 
the world that they could win swaraj without shedding a drop of 
blood by following the principle of non-violence. He appealed to the 
D.A.V. College students to leave the college at once. As soon as they 
left the college, it could be converted into an excellent technical 
college. So long as they would be inside the college, the authorities 
would do nothing to give them true national and technical education. 
He would be the last to see the Dayanand College ruined and destroy- 
ed, as he had given twenty five years of his life to build that college 
and had worked day and night for it. He wanted the D.A.V. College 
to be a true national college, and its students true national workers 
and not slaves and job-hunters . 63 In conclusion, he said : 

Remember one thing, don’t be a bluffer. Think and consult your 
conscience. Do not leave the colleges unless you are absolutely 
determined to follow your conscience. But once you take the 
step, do not recede . 64 

Lala Lajpat Rai placed before them his three tier programme for 
those students who were anxious to leave their educational insti- 
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tutions. According to his plan, those willing of national service 
would be advised to make collections for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
Those desirous of obtaining degrees could appear at the Ahmedabad 
National University, while others could gain technical education in 
the mills. 56 

The Gujranwala meeting was followed by the another Punjab 
Students’ Conference again held at Gujranwala on 30 January 1921 
with Dr Kitchlew as the President. 66 Gandhi, C.R. Das and Moha- 
mmed Ali sent a joint message to Dr Kitchlew to convey to the 
Punjab Students their great expectations of an enthusiastic and 
unavinous response to the country’s appeal for immediate withdrawl 
from Government aided educational institutions, the only response 
consisted with honour and dignity of the outraged Punjab and 
betrayed Islam. 67 

A resolution was here passed by the overwhelming majority 
welcoming the Congress resolution on Non-cooperation as far as it 
concerned students above the age of 16 and strongly urging upon 
students to make immediate and effective response to the call of the 
nation by unconditional withdrawl from all arts, science and pro- 
fessional institutions connected with the Government. 58 Due to the 
high pitch of national awakening created by the conference, the Guru 
Nanak Khalsa College* Gujranwala disaffiliated itself from the 
University. 

Meanwhile the other colleges of Lahore had been affected; the 
Foreman Christian College and the Sanatana Dharma College became 
soon involved. Their students went on strike wholesale on 27 January 
and passed at their meetings resolutions similar to those of the D.A.V. 
College students. The students of the Government College and Law 
College were visibly influenced. The authorities had at last to close 
the colleges for several days, varying from a week to a month. 60 

At Rohtak, eighteen students left the Bahadurgarh High School. 
It is significant to observe here that Gandhiji visited the school and in 
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the presence of approximately 25,000 persons the foundation stone 
of the Vaish High School was laid down. 61 

It is interesting to observe here that the adoption of the non- 
cooperation by the students of Muslim and Sikh institutions was in 
accord with the general policy of the All India Muslim League and 
the Central Sikh League. Gandhiji had succeeded in bringing the 
different communities of the Punjab on a common platform by 
involving the religious issues namely, Khilafat and Gurdwara Reform 
Movement confronting the Mohammadans and Sikhs respectively. 
But it should be wrong to assume from the above analysis that there 
was any lack of nationalist sentiments on the part of the students and 
teachers. 

Gandhiji noted with satisfaction that the Punjab’s record in point 
of education was not bad, though seeing what the college students 
and the school boys had to go through in the Martial law days, her 
record might have been better. Over 350 students are reported to 
have left their colleges permanently. Of these, 85 being among the 
most brilliant students had joined the Indian national service. Eight 
old schools, some of them of high standing, had become nationalised, 
and fifteen new schools had been started. Two national colleges were 
established. The Provincial Committee had opened one national 
college at Lahore. Approximately 5000 students were studying in 
these national institutions. 62 While awarding degrees to the students, 
Gandhiji frankly observed that for him the acceptance of a degree only 
meant the undertaking of a determination to be ready to win the 
country’s freedom by doing practical work. 63 

Teaching community also showed great enthusiasm. About 25 
teachers left their educational institutions. 64 

To propagate the cult of non-cooperation along with the national 
education Lala Lajpat Rai, Ruchi Ram Sahni, Bhai Parmanand, 
Kharak Singh and some others constituted a Board. Bhai Parmanand 
worked as the Chancellor of the Quami Vidya Peeth. Ninety students 
were on the rolls of this college. The aim of the institution was not 


61. The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi , Vol. XX, Ahmedabad, 1967. 

p. 181. 

62. Ibid., pp. 181-82. 

63. Ibid., Vol. XXI, p.401. 

64. Ibid., Vol. XX, p. 182. 
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only to impart knowledge to the students but also to inculcate in them 
love for the motherland . 65 

The Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee Report recorded 
that the Non-Cooperation movement met with a striking success 
amongst the student community in Bengal and the Punjab . 66 


65. Ibid, , Vol. XXI, p. 401. 

66. Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee Report, p. 46. 
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The Rise and Fall of the Punjab National 
Unionist Party : Traditional Religious 
and Biradari Support Factors 

Dr Raghuvendra Tanwar* 


The true genius of a colonial administration is best reflected in 
its ability to identify and win to its side local collaborators . 1 These 
collaborators were often won over by liberal distribution of patronage 
and the direction of commercial and agrarian policies in their favour. 
Most of these local elites willingly accepted the role of mediators 
between the colonial rulers and the local population, because the role 
provided the local elite opportunity to enhance their power and 
influence. The informal bonds of these partners were often institu- 
tionalized by the creation of political bodies and institutions. The 
Punjab National Unionist Party has been placed by some historians 
into this category . 2 In this paper it is proposed to study the role 
played by an important constituent of Punjab’s society — first in the 
formation and strengthening of the Unionist Party and then towards 
its downfall and decline. The element in question— -the religious 
leadership comprising of the sajjada nashins , the pirs and the biradari 
leaders. 


* Department of History, Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 

1. Also see, F. Robinson, ‘Consultation and Control : The United Provinces’ 
Government and its allies 1860-1920/ Modern Asian Studies , 5,4(1971), 
pp. 313-36; C. A. Bayley, ‘Local Control in Indian Towns : The Case of 
Allahabad 1880-1920’, Modern Asian Studies 5, 4 (1971), pp. 289-311. 

2. Prem Chaudhary, Punjab Politics : The Role of Sir Chhotu Ram (Delhi, 1984); 
S. P. Shukla, Indian Freedom Struggle and the Role of Haryana (New Delhi, 
1985); I. A. Talbot, Punjab and the Raj (Delhi, 1988); Bhagwan Josh, The 
Communist Movement in Punjab (Delhi, 1979) ; S. C. Mittal, Freedom Move- 
ment in Punjab (1905-1929) (Delhi, 1977). Satya M. Rai, Freedom Struggle in 
the Punjab 1897-1947 (New Delhi, 1984); B. B. Mishra, The Indian Political 
Parties : An Historical Analysis of Political Behaviour Upto 1947 (Delhi, 
1976). 
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II 

Religion wise Punjab was a complex society. The table below 
shows that Muslims constituted about 50% of the population 
in 1921. 


Table— 1 

Religions in Punjab, 1923 3 


Religion 

Actual Number Number per thousand 

of the total population 

Musalmans 

12,955,141 

506 

Hindus 

9,125,202 

357 

Sikhs 

3,110,060 

122 

Christians 

346,259 

13 

Jains 

46,019 

02 

Budhist 

5,918 

— 

Parsi 

598 

— 

Jews 

36 

— 

Indefinite beliefs 

15 

— 


Punjab was also unique in the sense that it was different from 
other provinces because here, religion, caste and tribe acted as strong 
unifying forces rather than dividing factors. In Punjab several castes 
and tribes retained their old tribal dispositions, beliefs etc., inspite of 
the fact that over the course of time some of them had embraced 
different religions, but leaving their tribal bonds intact. The table 
below illustrates the point. 


Table— 2 

Hindu, Muslim, Sikh Castes in Punjab 1921 4 


Caste Hindu Muslim Sikhs 


Jat 

10,354,05 

25,824,95 

18,228,81 

Rajput 

4,992,51 

2,183,19 

325,79 

Gujjars 

1,579,59 

4,656,76 

— 

Saini 

663,59 

— 

528,88 

Kamboh 

— 

768,29 

641,94 

Khatri 

3,902,53 

— 

612,34 

3. The Census of India, 

Punjab , 1921 , Report , Part I, p. 172. 


4. Ibid., Part II, p. 132. 
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Arora 

5,912,30 

— 

1,161,75 

Sunar 

772,51 

287,98 

— 

Tarkhan 

1,618,33 

3,121,25 

1,393,27 

Kumhar 

1,558,79 

3,839,52 

— 

Lohar 

833,85 

2,174,59 

— 

Nai 

1,067,20 

2,183,19 

325,79 

Jhinwar 

2,15,210 

367,20 

484,56 

Julaha 

56,593 

5,79,404 

— 

Chamar 

9,52,329 

— 

1,61,862 

Chuharas 

6,89,662 

— 

40,345. 


The table shows for instance that a Jat was a Hindu in Rohtak and 
Hissar, a Sikh in Amritsar and Ludhiana and a Muslim in Sialkot and 
Jhelum. They may have professed different religions yet they were 
bound together by tribal ties of Jatism. These ties were further 
strengthened by economic necessity. 5 6 In later day political develop- 
ments, these ties played a vital role, particularly in the origin and 
growth of the Unionist Party. The other castes also did likewise, 
but their bonds of unity were perhaps not as strong as that of 
the Jats. 

The Muslims as we have seen were not only the largest population 
but also owned most of the land. 6 Naturally, the ratio of population 
as well as relative better economic clout enabled the Muslims to play 
a significant role in Punjab politics. 

There were two types of leaders who played an important role in 
controlling the destiny of the Muslims — (i) the biradari leaders, (ii) the 
pirs, and the sajjada nashins (literally who sits on the prayer carpet, 
but otherwise, custodian of the dargah ). 7 Since society was traditional 


5. For distribution of wealth in different castes, see, The Census of India 
Punjab, Report 1911 , pp. 525-27; also M. L. Darling, ‘Prosperity and Debt in 
Punjab,’ Indian Journal of Economics, 3 : 2 (1920-22), pp. 145-66. 

6. In some districts they controlled upto 95% of the land— for example in 
Gujrat, Jhang, Jhelum, Attock. See, I. Talbot op. cit. p. 20. 

7. For details, see M. Wilson, A Sufi Rule of Novices (Cambridge Massachusetts, 
1978); M.T. Titus, Indian Islam : A Religious History of Islam in India 
(London, 1930), the book is now revised as Islam in India and Pakistan 
(Calcutta, 1959); D. P. Gilmartin, ‘Religious Leadership and the Pakistan 
Movement in the Punjab/ Modern Asian Studies , Vol. XIII, No. 3 (1979), 
p. 496. I. Ahmad, Castes and Social Stratification Among Muslims (New 
Delhi, 1973). 
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and religion based, the *pirs* enjoyed more power and influence than 
the former. The ‘pirs' were also large land-owners and were thus 
ideally placed to play a leading role in rural politics. Their headquar- 
ters were known as dargahs (shrines) which were considered highly 
religious places. 8 The 6 pirs 9 had in fact gained their spiritual authority 
from the ‘baraka’ (charisma) which was supposed to have been 
bequethed to them by their ancestors, who from the eleventh century 
had played a major role in Punjab’s conversion to Islam. ‘ Baraka ’ 
was also believed to have been transmitted to the dargah of the saint 
itself. The pir was its ‘ sajjada maskin' People flocked to these shrines 
in large numbers particularly at the time of the special occasion called 
‘ursf They came in the hope of receiving spiritual and material 
blessings. Some of these shrines were even associated with medical 
curing powers. 9 The * sajjada nashins ’ role as a mediator was formalized 
by the pir-muridi — the tie between him and the shrines worshippers. 
The latter took an oath of obedience to the pir and thereafter became 
his murid (disciple). In return for the murids regular offerings, the 
pir provided him with access to the * baraka The murid was expected 
to be absolutely obedient to his pir, similar to the relationship of 
the Prophet and his companions. 10 The leading pirs had thousands 
of murids. The size of such followings gave the pirs great political 
influence. 11 There political status was well supported by financial 
powers. 12 

When the British in the beginning of the 20th century tried to 
give political cohesion to a class of rural landed intermediaries, who 
could support the government, they recognized the ‘ sajjada nashins ’ as 
important parts of this class. These religious leaders were even 
recognized as eligible ‘landed gentry’ for the grant of canal land etc. 
It was this recognition as landed rural leaders that provided for the 
basis of support of many of these * sajjada nashins ’ to the Unionist 
Party. 13 


8. For details see, Talbot, op. cit ., p. 21-26. 

9. Ibid. 

10. M. Wilson, op. cit., p. 46. 

11. For instance Pir Fazl Shah of Jalalpur in the Jhelum district, claimed over 
2,00,000 deciples. Talbot, op. cit. p. 23. 

12. The 'pirs* of Jahanian Shah, for example, owned 7,000 acres. The shrine of 
Baba Farid owned 43,000 acres. See, L.H. Griphin and C.F. Massey, Chiefs 
and Families of Note in the Punjab , Vol. II (Lahore, 1940), pp. 242-44. 

13. D. P. Gilmartin, op, cit., p. 496. 
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To illustrate — of the 27 members returned to the 1920 Council 
from the rural Muslims seats, five were from influential families of 
'pirsf and all were supporters of Fazl-i-Husain. 14 Though Fazl-i-Husain 
in the initial years had made no special appeal to them, yet they helped 
him, because of the similarity in interest. 16 

The biradari leaders like the above mentioned socio-religious 
leaders were an important element in the British plan of establishing 
control over Punjab. They were ideally suited to operate as 
collaborators. 

The term biradari can perhaps best be described as ‘clan’ or 
‘brotherhood.’ The concept was basically feaudal. Those who were 
recognized as leaders of the biradaris were very powerful and influen- 
tial for example Khizr Hayat Khan (of the Tiwana clan), Firoz Khan 
Noon (of the Noon), Sikander Hayat (of the Hayats of Wah clan). 

Like the sajjada nashins and pirs , the biradari leaders also supported 
the Unionists for the simple reason that they owed their izzat-o-iqbal 
(respect and influence) to the government which was in favour of the 
Unionists, who in their turn served the government well as collabora- 
tors. 16 As the awareness of the power and influence of the traditional 
leaders grew the Unionist leadership conciously worked to secure the 
support of the religious and biradari leaders. As a result we find 
influential biradari and religious leaders pledging support to the 
Unionists. For examle in the 1937 elections to the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly, 17 almost all such leading people were supporting the 
Unionist Party. 

The Muslim League and other Muslim organizations, like the 


14. Ibid., p. 497. 

15. Ibid . 

16. See footnote No. 2. 

17. Pir of Taunsa, pir of Golara, pir bf Makhad, pir of Jalalpur, pir of Alipur, 
the diwan of Pakpattan, the sajjada nashin of the Chishti Shrine of Mahar 

sajjada nashins of the dargah of Hazrat 
mer and the dargah of Nizamuddin Aulia 


Sharif (Bahawalpur State), the 
Khwaja Moinuddin Chishti at A 


of Delhi were among those specifically approached by the Unionist Party. 
Most of them aggreed to render tacit support to the party. The pir of 
Makhad and the Gilani and Qurcshi pirs of Multan joined the party. The 
pirs of Shergarh and Shah Jiwani also played a great role in favour of the 
Unionist Party. See for detail, W. Ahmad (ed.), Letters of Mian Fazl-i- 
Hussain (Lahore, 1976), p. 592. These pirs were supplied with literature 
showing the parties achievements and a pamphlet prepared by Sir Chhotu 
Ram. 
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Ahrars and the Ittihad-i-Millat etc., tried to win over these traditional 
leaders. But the biradari and religious leaders stayed away from them 
because their own economic and other interest lay not in supporting 
such organisations but the Unionists who were big landlords, like 
themselves. Secondly many of these pirs benefitted from government 
patronage. Since the Unionists were more often pro-government 
than anti-government, the pirs were bound to support them. Thirdly, 
some of the pirs and their kinsmen had social links with the leading 
Unionist landlords. 18 Hence this approach. 

The results of the 1937 election clearly proved the substantial 
contribution of religious and biradari leaders in the Unionist success. 19 
The Unionist Party was returned with 98 seats out of 175 in the 
Assembly. 20 


Table— 3 

Party Positions in the 1937 Elections 
to the Punjab Legislative Assembly 20 

Party No. of Seats won 


Unionist Party 

98 

Indian National Congress 

18 

Khalsa National Party 

13 

Hindu Maha Sabha 

12 

Akalis 

11 

Ahrar 

02 

Muslim League 

02 

Ittihad-i-Milat 

02 

Congress National Party 

01 

Independents 

16 

Total 

175 


18 L. H. Griffin and C.F. Massey, op. cit. t Vol. I and II. 

19. This point can be well illustrated by the case of Mian Iftikhar-ud-Din who 
was elected from the Kasur seat on the Congress ticket by defeating the 
veteran Unionist Khan Bahadur Sardar Habibullah Khan. Mian Iftikhar- 
ud-Din had somehow manipulated the support of the Arian kinship network 
for himself. This was perhaps the sole example of a Unionist candidate in 
the rural areas not having secured the support of biradari or of the local 
sajjada nashin. I. Talbot, op. cit. p. 110. 

20. K. C. Yadav, Haryana ka Itihas (Delhi, 1981) Vol. Ill, p. 201, 
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The party had easy wins in areas where it had nominated pirs and 
biradari leaders. In two of the three Jhang constituencies for example 
its candidates went unopposed. In Lyallpur where it had complete 
support of the pirs and biradari network, it secured upto 77% of the 
votes cast. 21 

The 1946 Elections of the Punjab Legislative Assembly saw a 
complete rout of the Unionist Party. There were numerous factors 
for this— for example, the in herent character of the party, lack of 
an organizational structure, the death of its stalwarts like Fazl-i- 
Hussain, Sikander Hayat, Chhotu Ram, the consequences of the II 
World War, particularly in Punjab. 22 It would fall beyond the 
purview of this paper to go into the various aspects in a detailed 
manner, however a contexually important factor for the Unionist 
defeat was the shift in loyalty of the pirs and important biradari 
leaders from the Unionist Party to the Muslim League. We have 
already seen how these two elements had assisted the party in its rise. 
Ironically it was these very elements that led to its downfall. 

How did the Muslim League win over this vital element to its 
side, or rather why did these opportunistic elements leave the 
Unionist Party, is a issue that requires more attention. 

The Muslim League while enjoying the concealed support of the 
British government, in the post 1942 period had greatly strengthened 
and consolidated its position. It opened branch offices in almost all 
towns, thereby greatly improving its financial position as also its 
network of workers. It greatly intensified its propaganda machinery, 
using the latest methods to spread its message. However its effort 
at wooing the villagers on a purely fundamentalist appeal did not 
quite pay off initially. Because, for the pir ridden illiterate villager, 
the Quran and the Mosque had little value until it was explained to 
them by men they knew and respected, and also by the simultaneous 

21. I. Talbot, op. cit-y p. 114. 

22. Forced recruitment of soldiers by the British is an example that led to the 
unpopularity of the Unionists, as they were flagbearers of the Government, 
see Home Political Fortnightly Report 2nd Half January 1943. Only about 
20% of demobilized soldiers could find jobs. Home Political Fortnightly 
Report 1st half Dec. 1946. Forced requisition of grain greatly agitated the 
peasantay. Grain, wheat, maize disappeared from the market, Board of 
Economic Inquiry Punjab, Publication No. 90, Annual Review of Economic 
Conditions in the Punjab 1945-46 , p. 6. Govt, requisitioned grain at Rs, 8/- 
per maund whereas the market price was even upto Rs. 14/-, see ibid., 
p. 4. 
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solving their socio-economic problems. The Muslim League leadership 
was fully conscious of the fact that the Unionist Party had derived 
great advantage in 1937 from the support of leading pirs and such 
traditional leaders. The League thus endeavoured to repeat the 
Unionist formula of 1937, by creating a committee of men of religious 
influence. The committee was known as the Masheikh Committee. 
The objective of this committee was to marshall sufi support to the 
cause of the Muslim League against the Unionist Party. 23 

The relationship of the pirs and the sajjada nashins with the 
Unionist had always remained an uneasy one. Thus when the 
Muslim League preached its views in fundamental religious terms the 
biradari and religious leaders saw in it the appropriate opportunity to 
create a new religious cum political platform. And, also since the 
League’s religious appeal cut across rural and urban lines, these 
religious elements were joined even by the ulemas , to combinedly 
propogate the League’s cause. The transfer of loyalty by a vital 
section of Muslim society, made the majority of Muslims believe that 
the Unionist Parties’ non-communal approach to politics, had out 
lived its ‘raison-d-etre.’ 24 

It was the pirs and sajjada nashins alongwith the biradari leaders 
whom the masses trusted and believed, that started the propoganda 
onslaught on behalf of the Muslim League and propogated the idea 
of Pakistan as being a sort of heaven (bahisht) on earth, which would 
provide a panecea for all the ills of its population. There would be 
no poverty, no harrassment, no exploitation by the Hindu money- 
lender in the ‘pure land’ they assured the masses. They tried to 
show the Muslim masses that they had answers for the common man’s 
financial and daily needs. They promised the Muslim masses that 
the Muslim League would give them much more through a Muslim 
idiom, than what the Unionists were giving through a secular idiom. 
It was a question of understanding what the masses needed : Islamic 
terms were better understood. 25 The Muslim League sought 
political support in the villages, by trying to help the peasant in 
overcoming economic problems. The primary motive of the League 
workers was to implant in the minds of the simple rural folk, that 
the. Unionist Party was not only responsible but was the main cause • 


23. Eastern Times (Lahore), 18.10,1945. 

24. Ibid. 

25. W.C. Smith, op. cit.> p. 333. 
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of all their problems, and the best alternative for them was 
Pakistan . 26 

Many of these pirs made emotional surcharged appeals to their 
desciples in favour of the Muslim League . 27 These appeals were 
circulated through leaflets and even in newspapers. The pir Qamar- 
ud-Din of Sial Sharif issued an appeal to his Tiwana disciples — “I have 
never begged for anything in my life but today I have come to beg 
for votes, believing God is present here. ..it is Islamic to ask for votes 
and religious to give them. The Muslim League is a purely religious 
movement... I have repeatedly advised Nawab Allah Baksh Khan 
Tiwana who is my murid not to desert the Muslims...^ Mehr Ali 
Shah... has also told Khizr Hayat Khan Tiwana not to seperate 
himself from the Islamic movement and go to hell, but Khizr does 
not accept his advise .” 28 

The ferocity of the religious appeal made by the Muslim League 
compelled the Unionists to make similar religion based appeals to 
the masses. They too, like the League began flying an Islamic flag at 
their political meetings. In fact even Chhotu Ram had just before 
his death, drawn a plan to employ religious preachers to compaign 
for the party . 29 This of course did not prove effective. Khizr Hayat 
Khan Tiwana the Premier of the Punjab himself had begun to garnish 
his speeches with verses from the Quran. He would explain the 
economic benefits given by the Unionist government by using Quranic 
explanations . 30 The Unionists Party’s field workers desperately 
sought some sort of counter to the religious propoganda that was 


26. See Khalid bin Sayeed, The Political System of Pakistan (Boston, 1967), p. 8. 
The ‘two nation theory’ implied that Muslims of India had always consti- 
tuted a separate nation, who were awaiting only to the organised and 
inspired by the League to assert themselves. Also see, Paul Bran, Language , 
Religion and Politics in North India (Cambridge, 1974), p. 178. 

27. I. Talbot. The Growth of the Muslim League in Panjab 1937-46 (Unpubli- 
shed Ph. D. Thesis, London, 1981), p. 244. 

28. Nawa-e-waqt (Lahore), 5th January 1946. 

29. Madan Gopal, Sir Chhotu Ram — A Political Biography (New Delhi, 1977), 
p. 146. 

30. In a speech at Gujrat, Khizr used the first verse of the Sura Fatiha, to 
prove that the Unionists had greater Islamic justification than the League. 
Khizr’s point was, that Allah was described in the Quaran as ‘Rab-u- 
Alameen’ (Lord of everything and every one not just the Muslims). In 
this frame he said, the Unionist Party’s secular and non-communal 
approach, was more Islamic than the League’s. See Talbot, op. cit.. p. 80. 
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made by the League. Their political propoganda against the League’s 
religious propoganda proved ineffective. 31 

The Muslim League on its part ridiculed the Unionist Party 
efforts of acquiring religious support, calling it an act of despe- 
ration. 32 

These developments point out quite dramatically the fact that the 
Muslim League had succeded in pushing out the Unionist Party 
almost completely from its strongholds of rural religious and biradari 
support. By the beginning of 1946, the Unionist Party had lost the 
support of almost all leading pirs and sajjada nashins including those 
like pir of Jalalpur, ; Shah Jiwana and Jahaman Rajoa, who had suppor- 
ted the Unionists since 1923. 

The Muslim League effectively cast its net on the traditional 
biradari leaders. As we have seen, ' Punjab’s traditional society was 
for the most part divided into different biradaries like Jats, Gujjars, 
Meos etc. The leaders of this biradaries were thus naturally, political 
heavy weights. Jinnah was for instance has requested to remove a 
ban on Begum Shah Nawaj to contest elections (1946) so that her 
influence among her biradari in the Arian constituency could be used. 
In Gurgaon the League won over the Meos, through two of their 
main leaders, Sardar Muhmmad and Sapat Khan who agitated to 
include Mewat in Pakistan. 33 Other biradari leaders were likewise 
won over. The League arranged several biradari conferences. For 
example, it organized a special Gujjar conference at Lahore which was 
presided over by Captain Chaudhri Shamshir Ali. The conference 
appealed to the Muslim Gujjars, not only of the Punjab, but of the 
whole of India to “sacrifice body, heart and wealth for Pakistan so 
that like every other biradari our biradari should gain a Divine 
Reward.” 34 

The following incident also shows the compelling hold of the 
biradari leaders, and the fragile links of the biradari leaders with the 
Unionist Party. Sikander Hayat Khan died suddenly in 1942. His 


31. The Unionist-Party’s district organizers wanted fatwas from Deoband or 
Bareilly and effective speakers like Syed Ataullah Shah Bukhari, to 
effectively counter the League propaganda. See Gilmartin, op. cit. f 
pp. 515-16. 

32. Nawa-e-Waqt (Lahore), 23.1.1946. 

33. P. C. Aggarwal, ‘The Meos of Rajasthan and Haryana’ in I. Ahmad (ed.), 
Caste and Social Stratification Among the Muslims (New Delhi, 1973), p. 27. 

34. Nawa-e-Waqt (Lahore), 19.1.46. 
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family expected that a member of the Hayat clan would succeed 
Sikander as Premier. But the British chose Khizr Hayat Khan 
Tiwana (from the traditional rival clan of the Hayats). Even though 
Khizr took Sikander’s son (Shaukat Hayat) into the cabinet, yet it did 
not heal the families wounded pride. When Khizr dismissed Shaukat 
Hayat from the cabinet (on charges of maladministration) the rift in 
the families widened. Shaukat shifted his allegiance immediately to 
the Muslim League, and was joined not only by his family members 
but a large number of landowners and clan members who formed the 
Hayat biradari . As a result overnight the Unionist Party lost a third 
of its Assembly members. 35 

Thus we find that like the pirs and sajjada nashins , most of the 
important biradari leaders too began to desert the Unionist Party. By 
the end of 1945 even the bedrock of the Unionists i.e. families like 
the Hayats, Noons, Daultanas shifted their loyalities to the League. 
These families wielded immense social and economic power in their 
home districts as also in their biradaries. Their loss, constituted a 
crippling blow from which the Unionists could not recover. 

More specifically the Unionist Party lost control over the network 
through which they had mobilized their peasant support. Faced with 
loss of its rural support the Party began to depend increasingly on 
government support and machinery for mobilizing the people in its 
favour. Coercion and forced mobilization of the villagers by the 
official machinery in favour of the Unionists proved disastrous for the 
Party. Besides, its complete p re -occupation with the war effort had 
led it to neglect the interests of its rural supporters, making it “an 
aloof body, seasonally resident in Lahore or Simla, remote, and for all 
practical purposes out of touch with the people.” 86 

In the elections of 1946 to the Punjab Legislative Assembly the 
Muslim League captured 75 of the 86 Muslim seats, winning all 1 1 of 
the urban seats and 64 of the 75 rural seats, 37 The Unionists could 
win only 18 seats' in a House of 175. The Muslim League’s victory 
in Punjab paved the way for the partition of the country. 

In brief it can be said that, the key to the failure of the Unionists 
and success of the Muslim League lay in the inability of the Unionist 


35. See, Dawn (Delhi), 6.12.44. By December 1944, of the 27 Muslim League 
Assembly members, 8 were from the Hayat Khattar clan. 

36. Civil and Military Gaze tee, 14.7.1945. 

37. K.C. Yadav, Elections in Punjab (Tokyo, 1980), 
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Party in preventing the desertions from its ranks of the pirs , sajjada 
nashins , and the biradari leaders. The Unionist Party failed to prevent 
the desertions from its ranks because of the changed political scenario, 
but more importantly, because the British administration was forced 
to make demands on the peasantry which far exceeded the benefits 
they were able to bestow. The opportunistic religious and biradari 
leaders realized the Unionists were a ‘sinking ship/ This point was fur- 
ther brought home when Jinnah wrecked the Shimla Conference in 1945 
(on the issue of a single Muslim seat in the Executive Council), thus 
making the religious and biradari leadership of Punjab realize that in 
future receipt of high office depended not on collaboration with the 
British but in association and loyalty with the Muslim League. It was 
this conviction more than anything else that led to the large scale 
exodus of the rural elite from the Unionists Party to the Muslim 
League. When these traditional rural elitist leaders felt that the 
Unionists could no longer protect their interests they opted for the 
‘greener pastures* of the Muslim League. This opportunistic 
behaviour was well summed up by the Viceroy Lord Wavell : 

“Many of them are quite frank in their attitude, and say it is the 
habit of Indians to worship the rising sun and never the setting 
sun. ..not a heroic attitude, but an understandable one.../’ 38 


38. Wavell to Pethich— - Lawerence, 16 Nov. 1945. N. Mansergh (ed,), The 
Transfer of Power 1942-47 , Vol. 6 (London, 1976), p. 488. 
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Attitude of the Non-official Organisations 
towards Families in the South East 
Punjab 1901-1947 

Tajinder Kaur* 


The region of South-East Punjab 1 had poorer resources than most 
other parts of Punjab. This region was far away from Punjab’s 
perennial rivers and the river Jamuna’s course was along the eastern 
boundary of the state. The non-perennial river Ghaggar which passed 
through the northern parts of this area, caused considerably yearly 
damage to agriculture. Small rivulets, mostly dry except during the 
monsoon, caused more damage. Rainfall was low and erratic and in 
the peak period, July to September, there were often early local and 
widespread floods. The soil was sandy and light in texture. Irrigation 
through well was extremely limited. In most parts there was paucity 
of sub-soil water; the level of sub-soil water was considered to be 
roughly about 25 feet. In extreme case, as in the western part of 
Karnal district, the water table was as deep as 150 feet. In many 
cases the water was brackish. Clearly the labour and cost of sinking 
an agricultural well and working it was prohibitive, more so as the 
income was comparatively small, specially when abiana (water rates) 
had to be paid on the pacca (masonary) wells. In most parts well- 
sinking was considered something of a “gamble” as within three or 
four years, a well produced nothing but liquid mud. The working of 
a well all day did not result in the irrigation of more than one kachcha 
bigha i.e. l/5th of an acre . Water was clearly the crucial determinant 
of agriculture, and this arid region especially needed extensive irriga- 
tion, but the massive irrigation facilities provided by the British 
elsewhere in Punjab were absent in this region. Starved of this basic 
requirement, this region continued to remain agriculturally backward, 


* Research Scholar, Dept, of History, Panjab University, Chandigarh. 

1. The South-East Punjab comprised of the Rohtak, Hissar, Gurgaon and 
Ambala district. 
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famine stricken and drought prone. 2 

South-East Punjab region was visited by famines, scarcity and 
drought a number of times during the period 1901-1947. During the 
year 1901-02 there was scarcity in the Hissar district only. In 1905-06 
there was a famine which was severely felt in the Rohtak and Gurgaon 
districts. Scarcities prevailed in one or the other district almost every 
alternate year. The worst famines of this century that took place 
were in the years 1929-31 and 1938-40 which lasted for three years 
each. The areas affected in these two famines were Rohtak, Gurgaon, 
Hissar and Karnal, the Hissar district being the worst affected. These 
famines were of a very devastating nature which took away with it a 
large number of human and animal lives. These famines left the 
people in a crippled economic state. The Punjab Government afforded 
relief to the people in distress. Land revenue worth lakhs of rupees 
was remitted and suspended. Ample fodder was provided for the 
animals. Test work were opened for providing employment to the 
people. Spinning centres were opened for purdah-nashin women. 
Taccavi was provided for the disabled and old. Liberal advances were 
made for the sinking of wells, old and young, men, women and child- 
ren were innoculated against diseases like cholera or other water 
borne diseases. Relief camps were opened for the needy. Besides 
the government relief, some non-official organisations and individuals 
also took the opportunity to initiate relief measures during this 
period. Among these were the Christian Missions, the Arya Samaj 
and the Singh Sabha, apart from some socially conscious individuals. 

TheseTamines completely shook the economic infra-structure of 
the society. Starving people were generally forced to migrate, though 
temporarily, desert their homes and villages and sell their women and 
children. The social customs including birth, death and marriage 
ceremonies were also affected. 

The Punjab annexation by the British brought an influx of Chri- 
stian missionaries in the newly occupied territory for evange- 
lize. There were many missions working in the Punjab during the 
period of study. These were American Presbytarian Mission, Church 
Missionary Society, Baptist Mission Society, Society for Propagation 
of the Gospel, Cambridge University Mission to Delhi, Church of 
Scotland, Salvation Army, Methodist Episcopal, various Roman 


2. The Indian Economic and Social History Review , Vol. XXIII, No. 3 July- 
September 1986, pp. 264-65. 
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Catholics and the Zenana Missions. Out of these the prominent 
during the famines were : The Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel, The Cambridge Mission of Delhi and The Church Missionary 
Society with its Zenana Mission. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel began its opera- 
tions at Delhi in 1954 and by the 20th century extended to the surro- 
unding areas which included the districts of Gurgaon, Karnal, Rohtak, 
Rewari, Panipat, Kaithal, Ballabgarh, etc., etc. 3 

It had long been felt by many resident members of the Camb- 
ridge University who were interested in Missions that Cambridge 
ought to be connected with a characteristic missionary work and it was 
resolved that “the special object of the Mission would be, in addition 
to evanglistic labours, to afford means for the higher education of 
young native Christians and candidates for holy orders, to offer the 
advantages of a Christian home to students sent from Mission schools 
into the Government College and through literary and other labours 
to endeavour to reach the more thoughtful heathen. ” Accordingly, 
the first members of the Mission, the Rvd. E. Bickersteth. M.A. 
Fellow of Pembroke College and the Reved. JDM. Murray, B.A. 
Scholar of St. John College, left England in the autumn of 1877, 
and commenced work at Delhi. The Cambridge Mission of Delhi 
kept its activities confined to the Delhi district in 1883, the Mission 
started its functiong with the society for propagation of the Gospel. 4 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel also distributed 
relief during the famines. Consequently, in these years considerable 
numbers were baptized from nearly all the city (of Delhi) and several 
neighbouring villages. The people were mostly chamar or from the 
poorest classes, and again promising that their wives and children 
would follow soon, but again failed to fulfil their promise. Earlier 
the missionaries did not bother about it, but later the Native Church 
Council laid down that (1) all Christians with unbaptized children 
bring them for baptism and put their wives under instructions with 
a view to their baptism as soon as possible; (2) that they from 
betrothals and marriages for their children only among Christians; 
(3) that they attend no meals or ceremonies in connection with idola- 
trous practices. The Bishop derived that all who failed to fulfil these 
conditions should be considered ex-communicate without special 


3. C. F. Pascoe, Two Hundred Years of the SPG., London. 

4. The Sixth Report of the Cambridge Mission to Delhi, 1884, p. 5. 
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reference to himself and that they should be restored to Christian 
fellowships only after public confession in church. 

The relief which was being afforded by many Christian missions 
during different famines in the South-East Panjab had varied aspects. 
A report observed, “when the natives saw how much was being done 
for them, especially by the clergy during famines, they began to think 
that they should like to know more of the Christian’s God, who 
taught men to be so kind and loving, and they flocked to the mission- 
aries asking to be taught.” 6 

“The orphanages, perhaps more than any other institution has 
proved itself a veritable nursery for Christianity. For it is here the 
children living in a thoroughly Catholic atmosphere and protected 
from the blighting influences of paganism are brought up to be 
staunch Catholic men and women. It is from the ranks of these 
people that native priests, and nuns are recruited.” 6 

The Christian Missionaries had grievances against the Govern- 
ment also. They claimed that the money was not given to missionaries 
to use : that native Christians were dying of starvation in some 
places : that native Christians had been refused work or food on the 
ground that Missionaries can look out for Christians; that the natives 
through whom the money was distributed, were making fortunes out 
it for themselves and that even European Officers were using their 
opportunities in the same way.” But the Government too was no 
less and reacted sharply to their criticism. 

The Arya Samaj was founded by Mul Shanker, better known as 
Swami Dayanand Saraswati. In 1875 the Swami shifted its headquar- 
ters to Lahore. The Swami believed in God and in the “Doctrine of 
Karma,” and the “Doctrine of Soul.” The Arya Samaj was basically 
an organisation of middle class Hindus of the Punjab for whom the 
question of saving the interests of the Hindus stood paramount. It 
recognised the need to strengthen Hinduism especially against the 
rising influence of Christianity. It organised reconversion programme 
for those who had embraced non-Hindu religions and purified them 
in order to include them among the Hindus. Of the works of social 
reconstruction done by the Samaj in Punjab, the philanthropic were 
no less significant. Outside Christian circles, it was first purely Indian 

5. Georgaine M. Forde, Missionary Adventures : A Simple History of the S.P.G . , 
London, 1911, p. 133. 

6. The Capuchin Mission Unit, India and its Missions, London, 1923, 
pp. 251-52. 
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Association to organise orphanages and widow homes. 

It was noticed by the Arya Samaj that in times of famines the 
Christian Missionaries were very actively engaged in distributing 
relief and that they made it their business to collect and support the 
children who had been- abandoned by their parents, more generally, 
brought up by the Missionaries and frequently became converts. It 
was alleged by the Arya Samaj that they were in many cases sent 
away by the Missionaries to other parts of India before the famine 
was over in order that they might not be restored to their rightful 
guardians. It was against what was described as the ‘wholesale 
conversion of Hindu children to Christianity’ that the earlier scheme 
was chiefly directed and the same object was kept prominently before 
the public in the appeals made for subscriptions. This object of the 
movement no doubt gained for its many supports more on religious 
than on political grounds and the transition from anti-Christian to 
anti-Government was Lala Lajpat Rai and his extremist followers, 
did not allow it to be lost sight of both in its inception and execution. 
Therefore, it would appear that Lajpat Rai’s scheme of Christianising 
famine relief was mainly a political design to attract the people from 
the Government. 7 

With this object in view, the Arya Samaj for the first time 
started a movement popularly known as ‘ £ the Hindu Orphan Relief 
Movement.” Lala Lajpat Rai warned the people to be concious about 
the work of Christianity which was collecting friendless children and 
converting them into its faith.” 8 

Appeals for funds and help, issued under the auspices of the 
Arya Samaj, were liberally responded to by the Hindu community 
generally and by the members and sympathisers of the Samaj in 
particular. 

Maximum work done by the Arya Samaj was during the famines 
of 1938-40 which was of a very severe nature and brought with it a 
lot of distress and destruction. One of most hardworking worker of 
the Arya Samaj was Neki Ram Sharma who did a lot of philanthropic 
work. Neki Ram studied the prevailing condition of the impoveri- 
shed people on the spot by visiting the affected areas personally, he 
realised that prompt help from the government was required to save 
the situation. He approached the Punjab Government especially, the 

7. K. K. Sharma, Life and Times of Lajpat Rai, Ambala Cantt., 1975, p. 59. 

8. Ganga Prasad Upadhayaya, The Origin , Scope and Mission of the Arya 
Samaj, Allahabad, 1976, p. 139. 
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Premier, Sir Sikander Hayat Khan, and the Minister, Sir Chhottu 
Ram and urged some means to help the victims and also requested 
them to modify the Famine Code so that timely help could be provi- 
ded to the people, particularly the peasantry . 9 

Assistance was given in importing fodder as also about other 
matters and securing of taccavi loans . 10 Besides Pt. Neki Ram 
Sharma, Dr Satya Pal, President, P.P.C.C. and Lala Duni Chand, 
Member of Punjab working Council, Lala Sham Lai, M.L.A., Pt. 
K. Santanan, Mian Iftikar-ud-Din, M.L.A., Munshi Ahmed Din and 
Dr Gopi Chand issued a statement appealing every patriotic Indian 
to extend his helping hand and to donate money liberally. 

Great leaders like Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, Mahatma Gandhi 
and Govind Vallabh Pant personally appealed for the help of victims 
and requested for voluntary relief to supplement state efforts . 11 
Appeals were also made by Samaj workers to come forward in order 
to save the cows and bulls. Cows were sent to the forests of Surajpur, 
district Bulandshahr by the Akal Gow Kasht Niwarni Sabha where 
it had made arrangements for sheds and fodder . 12 

The Famine Relief Movement by the Arya Samaj had many 
consequences. It sowed the seeds of nationalism in the minds of the 
Indian people and gave an idea to go against the existing rule. It 
engendered unity in the ranks of the Hindus and brought the literate 
classes into touch with the illiterate masses as never before, creating 
new bonds of sympathy between them. It opened the virgin territory 
for the training of the Hindu youths in methods of social service. 
All the girls rescued were suitably wedded to men of castes higher 
than their own . 13 

Throughout the campaign students and faculty at the D.A.V. 
College, participated in the collection of funds and in search for 
destitute children. With practice, mobilisation of college students 
proved relatively easy, creating a pool of talent and energy that could 
be used to support a variety of causes . 14 


9. M.M. Juneja, Neki Ram Sharma and Freedom Movement, Hissar, 1979, p. 91. 

10. Ibid., p. 93. 

11. The Tribune, October 27, 1938, p. 2. 

12. Ibid., October 28, 1938, p. 9. 

13. Dhanpati Pandey, The Arya Samaj and Indian Nationalion, New Delhi, 1972, 
pp. 99-100. 

14. K.W. Jones, Arya Dharma , New Delhi, 1976, p. 239. 
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Among the Sikh institutions only the Singh Sabha 16 remained 
active during 'famines in collaboration with Arya Sairiaj becaiuSe trie 
severity of famine ' was confined largely 1 to the Sbuth-Ea^t Punjab 
1 where* the Arya Samijists w ere dbmiriatihg. HbweVerf in" 1904, the 
Chief Khalsa Diwan opened the Cehiral Khalsa 1 Orphanage at 
Amritsar for the fatherless and motherless children of the Pctnth who, 

‘ being unbared for and unattended to, had to seekVefugein the 'Arya 
Yaiim Khana (orphanage) where,'' bereft ; of Sikhatmosphere', they 
were to bid to their beloved faith. Besides, preparing the children 
for earning their Iivelehood by s imparting in tailoring, "handling the 
weaving loom and printing work, religious instructions and music 
formed an important part of the cumdhlurii at this institution. 16 

Besides all this collective effort, many individuals came up and 
helped the people t independently on. their own. These individuals 
came from all walks of life and different religions. 1 ' ^ 

Seth Jugal Kishore Bjrla in addition to meeting the expenses of 
transport arid maintenance of several hundreds, "of cows in the United 
Province forests made a donation J of ^Rs. 5 ? 0b0/- to this Congress 
Famine Relief Committee. 17 The Delhi Cloth and ’General Mills Co., 
Ltd., Delhi despatched 10 bales of cloth to the Deputy Commissioner, 
H'issar for distribution amongst, those suffering "on account of the 
drought. 18 The’ city “ Congress conimiifee Lyallpiii sent a sum of 
Rs 200/-, clothes and Cotton for the famine ' sufferers ‘ to the Congress 
Relief Committee. 19 ’ s 

Shrimati Amrit Kaur sent Rs. 25,000/- clothing "from Calcutta 
containing blankets, chaddars, shirts, coats, frocks etc., to be distributed 
among the famine stricken people of Jlissar district. 20 Mrs. N.M. 
Buch, wife of Deputy Commissioner Montgomery issued ah appeal to 
ladies of to Montgomery to give their spare old and new clothes for 
famine stricken people of Hissar. She herself went round with the 
party of ladies collecting clothes from house to house. 21 


15. The Singh Sabha was founded in 1873 in Lahore. Its main functions were 
to represent the interests of the Sikhs to encourage the Panjabi language 
and to maintain the original purity of doctrines and customs. 

16. Chief Khalsa Diwan, Fifty Years of Service , Amritsar, 1952, p. 5. 

17. The Tribune , January 17, 1939, p. 6. 

18. Ibid., November 18, 1938, p. 10. 

19. Ibid., December 14, 1938, p. 7. 

20. Ibid., December 2, 1938, p. 3. 

21. Ibid., December 28, 1938, p. 7. 
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Seth Ghanshyam Das Birla donated Rs. 1000/- for famine relief 
in Hissar district. Thakurdas Bhargava, advocate, gave Rs. 1000/- 
to A.I.S.A. Punjab Branch for starting new spinning centres in Hissar 
district. 22 Seth Ram Kishan Dalmia announced a donations of 
Rs. 51,000/- at a public meeting. 23 

The following gentlemen donated the sums noted against their 
names to the Hissar Relief Fund : (1) Diwan Bahadur Krishan 
Kishore Rs. 250/-, (2) R.B. Ram Saran Das Rs. 250/-, (3) Raja 
Narindra Nath Rs. 250/-, (4) Rai Sahib, Prof. Sohan Lai Rs. 250/-, 
(5) Dr Sri Gokal Chand Narang Rs. 100/-, (6) Thakur Dat Amrit- 
dhara, Rs. 100/-, (7) Lala Brij Mohan Lai Rais Hissar Rs. 500/- 
(8) Lala Madan Lai Rais Hissar Rs. 500/-, (9) Lala Bhushan Rais 
Hissar Rs. 500/-, (10) Pt. Ram Parshad Rais Hissar, Rs. 100/- 

(11) Mr. Harparshad Rs 101/-. 2 * 

Thus, it is apparent that the various socio-religious organisations 
that took active part in affording relief to the famine people had some 
objects in view, in fact, the famines provided them an opportunity to 
exploit the situation for their vested interests. The Christian missions 
had the idea of spreading Christianity, extension of British Empire 
in the territory of the Punjab. On the other hand it led to direct 
clash with the Arya Samaj. Arya Samaj provided the ground for 
political activities, brought unity among the various ranks of the 
Hindu religion, started relief work, opened orphanages, widow homes 
and industrial and training schools for the orphans. Similarly, the 
Singh Sabha had its mission to fulfil and it came forward to help the 
famine victims. While the Christian, the Arya Samaj and the Singh 
Sabha had their objectives, the socially conscious people had nothing 
to do except to give help to the poor and orphans and prepared them 
as force for the liberation of the. country from the alien rule. 


22. Ibid., October 2, 1938, p. 6. 

23. Ibid „ October 12, 1938, p. 7. 

24. Ibid., October 17, 1938, p. 3. 
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The Tribune : Its Beginning 


Madan Gopal* 


The first wholly Indian-owned English newspaper of Northern 
India was The Tribune . Its first issue was publised on February 2, 
1881. Its sole proprietor was Sardar Dyal Singh Majithia. Several 
people who knew Dyal Singh closely have claimed the credit for giving 
him the idea of starting the paper. 1 To quote Surendranath Banner- 
jea, it was he who “persuaded” Dyal Singh to start a newspaper at 
Lahore. 2 This statement is now accepted by all writers. Rai Bahadur 
Mul Raj, the first Punjabi, M.A., Alexander Fellow of Punjab Univer- 
sity College and the first Punjabi winner of Premchand Roychand 
scholarship of Calcutta University, says that, in 1877 or 1878, he and 
Jogendra Chandra Bose “approached Sardar Dyal Singh Majithia 
with a request to start a paper in English/’ at a time when the subject 
of a university for the Punjab was agitating the minds of the people. 3 
Sadharan Brahmo Samaj leader, Siva Nath Sastri, who is also the 
historian of the Brahmo Samaj movement in India, says that, when he 
first visited the Punjab in 1879, and stayed as a guest of Sardar Dyal 
Singh Majithia “the subject that was chiefly discussed between us was 
the starting of a weekly journal for the Punjab, as the exponent of 
Indian opinion in the province.” 4 Bipin Chandra Pal, member of the 
Lal-Bal-Pal trio, who worked on the staff of the Tribune for a few 
months, has told us that “the Bengali community in Lahore induced 
Sardar Dyal Singh to start The Tribune .” 5 Nagendranath Gupta, who 
edited the Tribune for 8 years after the death of the Sardar, also 
says that the “Sardar started the Tribune on the suggestion of friends/’ 
adding that the Sardar was a great admirer of the Bengalis, Brahmo 


*B 2/17, Vasant Vihar, New Delhi. 

1. Prakash Ananda, A History of the Tribune » p. 14. 

2. Surendranath Banner jea, A Nation in the Making, p. 43. 

3. Mul Raj, Beginnings of Punjabi Nationalist , p. 77. 

4. Siva Nath Sastri, Reminiscences . 

5. Bipin Chandra Pal, My Life and Times , p. 21. 
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or Hindu, and his most trusted advisers at Lahore were Bengalis.” 6 
That most of his friends and advisers were Bengalis is borne out 
by the fact that he always preferred the company, and sought the 
advice, of Bengali lawyers, teachers and people of eminence. A 
majority of the members of three trusts to whom he bequeathed his 
self-earned assets totalling Rs. 20 lakhs in 1898 were Bengalis. 

Among the special friends whom he consulted were Pratul 
Chandra Chatterjee, who later became the second Indian (the first 
having died within a few months of appointment) judge of the Chief 
Court at Lahore; Jogendra Chandra Bose, also a member of the Lahore 
bar (the two became trustees of the Tribune Trust), [another advocate 
Babu Kali Prasanna Roy and Babu Avinash Chandra Majumdar, an 
employee of North Western Railway who was a popular social worker 
and who set up the first tuberculosis sanatorium at Dharampur near 
Kasauli in Himachal Pradesh. These were all important Brahmo 
leaders. There was also the Christian Golak Nath Chatterjee, Bar-at- 
Law, who was also made a member of the Tribune Trust. 

The trusted friends of Dyal Singh, who was born in Kashi in 1848 
and whose father General Lehna Singh is reported to have had an 
estate in Bengal, were mostly Bengalis. After the death of his first 
wife, he showed interest in getting married to a Brahmo Bengali lady, 
but she preferred someone else. It is presumed that this son of a 
multilingual father must have had a working knowledge of spoken 
Bengali, as this was important for being close to the Bengali commu- 
nity, which in the Punjab was quite large. Also, whenever Brahmo 
leaders from Bengal, including Surendranath Banerjea, Siva Nath 
Sastri, Rev. Brother P.C. Moozumdar, visited Amritsar or Lahore, 
they stayed as his guests or guests of members of the staff of the 
Tribune , One such guest being Swami Vivekananda. 

Dyal Singh’s first meeting with Surendranath Banerjea took place 
in June 1877, with Siva Nath Sastri in 1879. 

Dyal Singh had returned from England in 1876, after two years 
sojourn and travels in European continent. His was a perceptive 
mind. When he came back to India he had certain ideas expressed by 
P. N. Kirpal and L.R. Nair in their brief sketch of Dyal Singh’s life 
as his message in the following words : 

“Down with the shams and hypocracies which played such a 
prominent part in the life of the Indian people. Weed out the 

6. Nagendranath Gupta, “A Decade in the Punjab,’* Modern Review, October 
1927, p. 408. 
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old, worn out customs, stupid prejudices, superstitious beliefs. 
Do away with poverty, misery ignorance and pull down false 
gods. March with the times, feed the good, trample down the 
evil and create a new India on the new forces of vitality and old 
elements of wisdom.” 7 

In England and Europe he had seen the power wielded by public 
opinion as expressed through the press. Keeping in view the absence 
of an Indian-owned newspaper in Lahore he could as well have 
himself thought of starting a paper. Surendranath Bannerjea says 
there was a certain aristocratic reserve about Dyal Singh. 8 He also 
kept secrets and did not open out very easily. 

Avinash Chandra Majumdar, a respected Brahmo leader who 
knew Dyal Singh for more than a decade, has told us that “Dyal 
Singh was much opposed to all hasty measures.” 8 Certain ideas or 
proposals entertained by him were discussed at length with his friends 
and advisers before he acted. Dyal Singh was a successful businessman 
who built real estate, purchased and sold lands and precious jewellery, 
apart from other hobbies of an aristocrats yet, unlike other noblemen, 
he found time to discuss the details of various schemes of public good. 
One of his pet theme in later years, for instance, was the founding of 
a theistic mission in Lahore as an integral part of a scheme for a 
college. He thought of this in the eighties. And yet it took more 
than a decade before he could establish in 1897 the Union Academy 
which later became the nucleus of Dyal Singh College. In a similar 
manner the idea of the Tribune must also have taken quite some time 
to mature. 

Surendranath Bannerjea had attended the Delhi darbarinl877 
as a representative of the Hindoo Patriot. He thought of the idea of 
a press association. His Indian Association supported it. So did Dyal 
Singh who was the president of Indian Association’s Lahore branch. 
Bannerjea organised a meeting in the Town Hall in Calcutta to thank 
Gladstone, then in the opposition, for raising his voice against the 
Vernacular Press Act 1878. At this meeting a standing committee 
was set up to take followup action. And one of the members of the 
standing committee was Dyal Singh. 

A few months earlier, Dyal Singh had visited Calcutta where the 


7. Surendranath Banerjea, op. cit. t p. 43. 

8. A. C. Majumdar, Reminiscences. 
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Indian Association had organised a reception 9 in his honour in the 
garden house of Raja Ramprased Roy, the second son of Raja Ram- 
mohan Roy. Dyal Singh’s election or nomination to the standing 
committee for follow up action on the Vernacular Press Act is a 
clear indication of his interest in the development of the press in the 
province, at least two years before the Tribune came to be started. 

Again, Dyal Singh’s visit to Calcutta in January 1880 to attend 
the foundation laying ceremony of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
mandir, of which he was a trustee, also enabled him to discuss the 
idea of a newpaper in Lahore. Soon afterwards Surendranath Bann- 
erjea purchased a press for the Tribune . 

The aim of the newspaper, according to Siva Nath Sastri, was “to 
serve as an exponent of Indian opinion in the province, and also as a 
means of creation of public spirit.” 10 According to Nagendranath 
Gnpta, the Tribune was started “without the slightests notion of 
personal profit or public kudos.” 11 Rai Bahadur Mul Raj has said 
that the Tribune was started to fight the battle against the attempts 
at orientalising education in the Punjab, for which Dr W.G. Leitner 
and his powerful friends stood. 

The Tribune was published from the Tribune Press in Anarkali, 
not far from the walled city. At the time there were no halls in 
Lahore except the Town Hall, meant for official functions, and the 
Montgomery Hall meant for European residents of Punjab. There 
was only the small Shiksha Sabha hall where the Brahmos met. The 
courtyard of the Tribune , therefore, served as a place for public 
meetings, including those organised by the Indian Association, 
of which Dyal Singh was President. It is significant that at a time 
when Indian-owned newspapers in other parts of the country born 
such communal parochial or provincial names as the Mahratta , the 
Hindu , the Hindoo Patriot or Bengalee , Dyal Singh named it The 
Tribune , a tribune for the people (a symbol of equality fraternity and 
liberty). 

Surendranath Bannerjea wrote that he selected the first editor 
for Dyal Singh ? The Tribune. It was Sitala Kanta Chatterjee. 12 

According to Bipin Chandra Pal, the first editor of the Tribune 
was Babu Seetal Chandra Mukherjee who belonged Calcutta of more 


9. Baghal, A History of the Indian Association , p. 

10. Siva Nath Sastri, Reminicences. 

11. Nagendranath Gupta, op. cit., p. 408. 

12. Surendranath Banerjea, op. cit., p. 43. 
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accurately, to Bhowanipore, the southern suburb of that city. But 
he lived at this time in Allahabad, where he had started an English 
weekly, “The People”. From Allahabad he agreed to edit the Tribune. 
Babu Seetala Kanta Chatterjee went to Lahore as his local sub-editor 
on the Tribune . 13 

Siva Nath Sastri says that it was he who had to “secure the first 
Bengali contributor to the Tribune in the person of my late esteemed 
friend Babu Seetal Chandra Mukherjee of Muttra.” 

Sitala Kanta Chatterjee belonged to “as exceptionally gifted 
family” of high caste Brahmins. His eldest brother had joined the 
Brahmo Samaj. His elder brother had secured the Gilchrist scholar- 
ship and gone to the U.K. Sitala Kanta, the third in the family, also 
aspired and competed for the scholarship but could not make it. He 
gave up studies at the university and took to journalism and litera- 
ture. He got the name as a Bengali poet, and came into contact with 
two important Brahmos Surendranath Bannerjea and Anand Mohan 
Bose. He married the grand daughter of Devendra Nath Tagore. 

Sitala Kanta Chatterjee was a Brahmo. Within a week of the 
start of the Tribune we find a notice in the paper intimating his lecture 
(in English) on “what we are and what we were” in the Shiksha 
Sabha Hall. He built up the paper. St. Nihal Singh who described 
Sitala Kanta Chatterjee as just a “bag of bones,” wrote about him : 
“What fiery energy characterised that tiny fellow ! What prodigious 
labour he would put forth ! His nerves seemed to be made of steel. 
They never became jangled. He would work day and night without 
showing any signs of tiredness. He would write everything— leaders, 
leaderettes, notes and even articles. Why, at the end of the day, he 
still would be able to crack jokes — even against himself, and crack 
them in print too .” 14 

Surendranath Bannerjea was happy with his selection of the editor 
of the Tribune. Writing thirty years later he said “His successful 
career as first editor amply justified my choice. His fearless courage, 
his penetrating insight into the heart of things, and above all his 
supreme honesty of purpose, the first and last qualification of an 
Indian journalist, soon placed him in the front rank of those who 
wielded their pen in the defence of their country’s interest. The 
Tribune rapidly became a powerful organ of public opinion .” 16 

13. Bipin Chandra Pal, op. cit., p. 20. 

14. Prakash Ananda, op. cit ., p. 282. 

15. Surendranath Bannerjea, op. cit. 
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The editorial in the first issue of the Tribune is still worth ,a 
perusal. Whether it was written by Seetal. Chandra Mukherjee or 
Sitala Kanta Chatterjea it would have had the approval of Dyal. Singh. 

A History of the Tribune tells us : “Sitalakanta was believed to 

have incurred the displeasure of the paper’s founder, presumably 
because of the outcome of a court case launched by a police officer 
named Warburton. The Sardar felt upset because the editor, who 
had been caught napping, lost the case, despite the legal help arrang- 
ed for him. Chatterjea left early in 1882. It is not known whether 
the Sardar eventually forgave him, but the fact that Chatterjea was 
later recalled to serve as editor indicates that the lapse was forgotten 
after a few years.” 16 

The facts, even according to the “History” are otherwise. 
Warburton had gone to a court of law against the Tribune proprietor 
and editor eight years later. The case related to two editorial publi- 
shed in the Tribune on April 16 and 26, 1890. It thus seems that 
from 1881 to 1887, according to Bipin Chandra Pal, SitaJakanta 
Chatterjea was “in sole editorial charge of the paper, Seetal Chandra 
Mukherjee having retired from that responsibility (in October 1887) 
though continuing still to be its chief leader writer.” 11 ? 

Bipin Chandra Pal has also told us that soon after he joined the 
Tribune— now a triweekly— as . the sub-editor, editor Sitala Kanta 
went on leave and for four or five months he was in sole editorial 
charge of the paper. “My passion for writing led me to write practically 
the paper myself, leaving only the news columns in charge of my two 
sub-editors. Sitalakanta never did it, for he lacked the passion that I 
always had for literary work.” 18 On his return from leave, Sitala- 
kanta Chatterjea redistributed the work of the paper, placing Bipin 
Chandra Pal in charge of the final proofs and the supervision of the 
day’s collection. Pal says, “I did not like to accept these duties and 
consequently resigned.” 19 

While the Warburton case was in the final stages, Sitala Kanta 
Chatterjea, in September 1890, did express regrets over the publica- 
tion of defamatory material in the Tribune . Within a few months he 
had left the Tribune and was succeeded by the veteran journalist 


16. Prakash Ananda, op. cit., p. 282. 

17. Bipin Chandra Pal, op. cit., p. 22. 

18. Ibid., p. 27. 

19. I bid., p. 28. 
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Nagendranath Gupta who, on his way from Calcutta to Karachi, when 
he was editing the Phoenix , had been the guest of Sitala Kanta 
Chatterjee in Lahore. 

From its first issue, the Tribune dealt with the problem of educa- 
tion on western lines through as many as twenty articles (later 
published in the form of a booklet for wide dissemination) which 
examined the various aspects espoused by the advocates of Oriental 
languages and played a major role in persuading the British Govern- 
ment to sanction the establishment, in 1882, of the Panjab University 
on the model of the University of London, or like the universities in 
the three presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The 
articles in the Tribune did not carry a byline, and one is not certain 
who wrote them. But they certainly reflected the views of Dyal Singh 
for imparting high education through the medium of English not the 
classical languages viz. Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit, advocated by 
Dr Leitner. Wrote St. Nihal Singh “Before he graduated from 
adolescence into manhood, Mul Raj was caught up in the storm that 
Leitner’s activities aroused. So was Sardar Dyal Singh Majithia. 
As patriotically purposeful as he was philanthropically inclined, this 
resolute son of a Sikh, who remained intransigent to the end of his 
days, rather than submit to the new rulers, as did his cousins, 
‘imported’ Sitala Kanta Chatterjea from Calcutta. This newspaper 
came out of the womb of that purposefulness and greatly strengthened 
the forces already ranged against that apostle — and the battle 
was won.” 20 

Jogendra Chandra Bose, who knew the Sardar intimately far 
twenty years, later said : “Dr Leitner, backed by immense influence, 
tried his best to orientalise eduation in the Punjab, but Sardar Dyal 
Singh accepted the leadership of the opposition, started the Tribune 
and proved instrumental saving the situation. 21 

The Tribune was not meant only as a mouthpiece of the puplic 
opinion in the Punjab. It had an all-Indian angle. Its early issues 
gave full support to the Statesman Defence Fund. 

Veteran journalist Robert Knight (1825-90) who was friendly to 
India had edited two weeklies in Bombay and was responsible for 
the merger of the two which led to the foundation of the Times of 


20. Mul Raj, op. cit., Pp, 325-26. 

21. Jogendra Chandra Bose, Reminiscences. 

22. J. Natarajan, A History of the Press in India, p. 80. 
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India. When he resigned the editorship of the Bombay Gazette , the 
people of Bombay had presented him an address and a purse of Rs. 1 
lakh. He left for the United Kingdom in 1864, but returned four 
years later. He sold out his share in the Times of India owing 
to differences with partner Mathias Mull, and left Bombay for 
Calcutta where, in 1872, he started the mothly the Indian Economist. 
This proved a success. Soon afterwards the Government appointed 
him Assistant Secretary in the department of agriculture. In this 
capacity he edited the Government’s journal the Agricultural Gazette of 
India. Government also subsidised the Indian Economist. In 1875 
there were scarcity conditions in Bihar. Some talked of famine. His 
official position did not deter him from criticizing the Government in 
regard to famine relief. His vehement criticism was carried by the 
Indian Economist and the Agricultural Gazette of India. 

The Governor of Bengal favoured prohibition of the export of 
grains, but the Governor-General, Lord Northbrook, disagreed. 
Knight supported prohibition of export and attacked the Governor- 
General, thus annoying the highest in the land. Government then 
withdrew the subsidy to the Indian Economist. As he was a Government 
servant, the policy of Government servant’s expressing views contrary 
to Government’s, and also the policy of freedom of press was reopened. 
Robert Knight then resigned. In any case, he was on the look out for 
larger opportunities, and thought of buying out the Friend of India 
started by William Carey in 1817. It had espoused many causes, e.g., 
against satii. By 1875 it had become feeble. Knight negotiated. 
But negotiations with the Friend of India were dragging on. So he 
persuaded some 24 merchants to buy shares in new venture. The 
Statesman. Later on, he bought out the Friend of India too for 
Rs. 30,000, and brought it from Serampore to Calcutta. He continued 
it as a weekly. Afterwards the Friend of India was incorporated with 
The Statesman , Calcutta, and for decades the masthread read “The 
Statesman and Friend of India.” 

Having launched the Statesman of Calcutta, Mr Knight, on a 
visit to England, felt the need to have an overseas edition of the 
Statesman and, in collaboration with Lt. Col. Osborn, he started 
publishing it at the very door of Parliament as it were to present a 
correct picture to the people of Britain of Indian affairs. British 
officials in India took exception to the exposure of their deeds in 
Britain. The Amir-i-Kabeer of Hyderabad, with the official blessings, 
got criminal proceedings against Knight launched in England. The 
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London edition of the Statesman was threatened. Robert Knight 
then appealed to the “Native Princes and the people of India,” on 
December 31, 1880. The London edition of the Statesman , he said, 
“was under pressure because the official personages in India were 
opposed to its exposure of the conduct of the Indian Government.” 
“I appeal to you,” said Knight, “to contribute promptly to the 
foundation of a Statesman Defence Fund. Let every one in the 
country, prince and peasant alike, show his sense of the true character 
of this prosecution by subscribing to the Fund.” 

The Tribune , in its very first issue, expressed the hope that Indians 
would raise subscription to enable Mr Knight to drag “from the 
recesses of official bureau the documentary evidence which establishes 
the actual accuracy as to fact, and the complete honesty of purpose 
of the London Statesman's article on the restitution of Berar.” 23 

In its second issue, the Tribune published the full text of Knight’s 
appeal and commented. ..“We give our full support to Mr Knight’s 
appeal. His advocacy of the interests of this country with a zeal, 
singlemindedness, independence, ability and sympathy which can 
hardly be exaggerated. The London Statesman , since its birth, has 
been doing yeoman service to India. We are extremely sorry that 
this magazine is not only appreciated in our country. If the attempts 
to crush the London Statesman succeeds, it will be a great calamity 
for India. It is the duty of every son of India, prince or peasant, to 
contribute to the foundation of a Statesman Defence Fund.” 24 

The Tribune's sole proprietor, Dyal Singh, attended the meeting 
to raise funds and was himself a member of the Statesman Defence 
Fund Committee. 

Two years later, the Tribune welcomed the return to India of 
Mr Knight, and commented... “If Mr Knight has suffered pecuniary 
losses, he may be consoled by the fact that he has the warm sympathy 
of the natives of this country. It is hoped that a new journal would 
be started under Mr Knight’s able editorship and that Phoenix-like, 
he will spring from the ashes of his past enterprise and champion the 
natives’ cause with renovated energy.” 25 


23. The Tribune , dated February 2, 1881. 

24. I bid,, February 9, 1881. 

25. lbid. % April 28, 1883. 
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Spatial Variations and Changes in 
A gricultural Productivity in Punjab : 
1965-66 to 1985-86 

A. K. Saini* 


Punjab holds an important position in the agricultural realm of 
India. It alone contribute about 60 per cent wheat and 44 per cent 
rice to the Central pool. Therefore, the agricultural development of 
Punjab needs a special attention from the planners. One of the 
ultimate aims of agricultural development in any region is the improve- 
ment of productivity. Agricultural productivity is taken as the 
most important indication to show the spatial pattern of agricultural 
development of any region. Agriculture in Punjab has undergone 
and is still undergoing an upheavel. The application of the scientific 
farm technology to the production process has brought about an 
array of changes. A look at the regional differences in the production 
may help to delimit the weaker areas and to formulate a policy to 
increase their productivity. Therefore an attempt has been made to 
find out the regional variations and changes in agricultural producti- 
vity of Punjab during the study period. 

Study Region 

Punjab lies between 29°33'N to 32°32'N parallels and 73°54'E to 
76°50'E meridians covering an area of about 50362 square kilometres 
in India. Its western boundary coincides with that of Pakistan and 
is flanked by States of Jammu & Kashmir in the north, Himachal 
Pradesh in the east and Haryana and Rajasthan in the south. The 
state covers 1.53 per cent of the country’s total area and accommo- 
dates 2.44 per cent of its total population. Of the total reporting 
area of 5033 thousand hectares, nearly 4197 thousand hectares 
represent the net sown area which is about 83 per cent as compared 
to 43.42 per cent of India. It ranks first among all the Indian states. 


♦Department of Geography, Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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The state has a gentle gradient of 1 : 2400 with the exception of 
northeast and northern hilly tracts which experience high gradient of 
1:70. The soils of Punjab have largely developed on alluvium and 
have fertility of varying degrees and various combinations of sand, 
silt and clay. The climate of Punjab for most of the year is of a 
pronounced continental character, extreme summer alternating with 
severe winter. Rainfall in most parts of the state is inadequate and 
agricultural operations depend on irrigation facilities. At present 88 
per cent of its net area sown is irrigated as compared to 28.2 per cent 
of India as a whole. 
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Data Base 

The present study is accomplished with tehsil level data. For 
deriving crop productivity data of area and yield of different crops 
is used. The data of area under different crops is obtained from ‘Lai 
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Kitab’ of each tehsil while data pertaining to yield of various crops 
is taken from ‘Statistical Department Punjab, Chandigarh.’ Data 
regarding other attributes is taken from ‘Statistical Abstracts of 
Punjab.’ 


Methodology 


Various scholars have used different formula to calculate agricul- 
tural productivity of different regions from time to time. In the 
present study the ‘Crop yield and concentration indices ranking co- 
efficient’ technique given by Jasbir Singh (1976) is used. The 
equation is : 


Crop yield and 
concentration 
indices ranking 
co-efficient 


Crop yield Index Crop concentration Index 

Ranking of crop ‘a’ + Ranking of crop ‘a’ 


2 


for crop ‘a’ 


The overall ranking co-efficients are derived by adding the 
ranking coefficients of all the crops for each enumeration unit and 
dividing by ‘n’, where ‘n’ means the number of crops considered for 
the study. 

Overall Crop Productivity Regions 

For determining overall crop productivity, eight crops whose per- 
centage was one per cent or more than one per cent on the state level, 
have been taken into account. These are wheat, rice, maize, gram, 
cotton, pulses, oilseeds and sugarcane. They account for nearly 77 
per cent in 1965-66 and 86 per cent in 1985-86 of the total cropped 
area of Punjab. The derived results in the overall agricultural 
productivity are classified into three groups named as high, moderate 
and low, for both the years shown in figure No. 2 and 3 respectively. 


A. Overall Crop Productivity Regions : 1965-66 (Fig. No. 2) 

To highlight the spatial variations in overall crop productivity 
levels for the year 1965-66, Figure No. 2 is mapped which portray 
the following patterns : 

1, High Productivity Region (Less than 13) 

The region of high agricultural productivity is mostly confined to 
the central parts of Punjab, comprising the tehsils of Jalandhar, 
Nawanshahar, Malerkotla, Fatehgarh Sahib and district Ludhiana. 
The productivity levels of wheat and maize, which were major crops 
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of rabi and kharif seasons, were recorded very high in the tehsils of 
Ludhiana, Jalandhar, Nawanshahar, Samrala and Jagraon owing to 
the fertile soils, adequate irrigational facilities, high use of fertilizers 
and institutional factors. In Ludhiana district, the productivity level 
of all other crops was recorded high except rice which experienced 
low productivity level owing to lack of HYV seeds and insufficient 
irrigational facilities for rice culture. In Jalandhar and Nawanshahar 
tehsils, productivity level of cotton was low because of unfavourable 
physical and man-made conditions for its cultivation, while the 
productivity index of rice was found moderate owing to fertile soils 
and comparatively high rainfall which provides irrigation together 
with canal and tubewells. On the other hand, situation is entirely 
different in Fatehgarh Sahib tehsil where the productivity index of 
pulses and oilseeds is very high. But the indices of prodctivity 
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are of moderate nature in case of other crops. Here, also, sufficient 
irrigation facilities is main factor for high productivity of these crops. 
Moreover, the fertile soils also contribute significantly to high 
productivity of crops in Fatehgarh Sahib. One thing which is 
common in the entire region is the low productivity of rice which is 
mainly due to lack of irrigation and HYV of seeds. Wheat and 
maize dominate the cropping pattern of all these tehsils because of 
favourable conditions for their cultivation. 

2. Moderate Productivity Region (13 to 18) 

The patterns of regional agricultural productivity plotted in Fig. 
No. 2 reveals that there are two belts of moderate productivity. The 
first belt which is comparatively large, covers the tehsils of Gurdas- 
pur, Batala, Phagwara, Phillaur, Nakodar, Zira, Firozepur, Faridkot, 
Moga, Barnala and the districts of Amritsar and Bhatinda. The 
second belt comprises the tehsils of Nabha, Patiala, Rajpura and 
Kharar. Within this category, the productivity level of rice is 
recorded very high in the northern tehsils of Gurdaspur, Batala, 
Amritsar and Ajnala, mainly because of adequate irrigation facilities 
together with fertile soils, nearly flat terrain and responsible human 
element. On the other hand, the productivity level of cotton is 
recorded very high in the south-western tehsils of Bhatinda, Mansa, 
Moga and Faridkot. The tehsils of Mansa, Bhatinda, Patti, Tarn 
Taran, Patiala and Nabha recorded high productivity of oilseeds 
cultivation owing to favourable physical conditions for their culti- 
vation. The productivity of wheat in the entire region ranges from 
moderate to low because of low yield which is the outcome of lack 
of HYV of seeds, less use of chemical fertilizer and other basic inputs. 
The productivity level of sugarcane was found very high in the 
tehsils of Batala, Phagwara, Kharar, Nabha and Nakodar, mainly 
because of the presence of sugar mills. The productivity of maize 
and gram was found moderate in most of the parts of this category 
owing to the uncertainty of climate which plays a vital role in the 
output of both these crops. 

3. Low Productivity Region (Above 18) 

Most of the areas of low agricultural productivity are located in 
the sub-mountainous zone of Siwalik hills where unfavourable terrain 
and lack of irrigation facilities are the main hindrance for agricultural 
practices. Some areas of low productivity are also found in southern 
parts of the state where, also, the less developed irrigation (mainly 
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tubewell) and infertile sandy soils led to low productivity in 
agriculture. Apart from the above mentioned drawbacks, very low 
consumption of chemical fertilizers, HYV of seeds, pesticides, 
insecticides, etc., are also responsible for low productivity levels 
in these areas. This category includes the tehsils of Pathankot, 
Kapurthala, Ropar, Anandpnr Sahib, Sangrur, Muktsar, Fazilka and 
district Hoshiarpur. The productivity index of rice is recorded very 
high in Pathankot tehsil owing to heavy rainfall which provides good 
irrigation for rice cultivation. On the other hand, in tehsils of 
Muktsar and Fazilka, the cotton productivity is found very high 
because of sandy soils, canal irrigation and favourable climatic 
conditions for cotton cultivation. The productivity index of maize 
is recorded moderate in the sub-mountainous belt while the producti- 
vity of the remaining crops is found low. 

B. Patterns of Overall Crop Productivity Levels : 1985-86 

Overall productivity in agriculture for 1985-86 is determined by 
taking into account all those crops which occupy more than one 
per cent of the total cropped area of the state. These are eight in 
number and account for nearly 86 per cent of the total cropped area 
of Punjab. The derived results are mapped in Figure No. 3 which 
depicts the following patterns : 

1. High Productivity Region (Less than 16) 

The areas of high productivity are confined to the central parts 
of the study region covering the districts of Ludhiana and Sangrur 
(except Sunam tehsil). The presence of Punjab Agricultural University 
at Ludhiana and fertile soils supported by highly developed irrigation 
facilities led these areas to agriculturally high productive. Variations 
are also recorded within this belt in the productivity levels of various 
crops. Rice and pulses recorded very high productivity in Ludhiana 
district. Khanna tehsil ranks first in Punjab in the ease of rice 
productivity while wheat recorded very high productivity in the 
tehsils of Malerkotla, Sangrur, Khanna and Ludhiana. The 
productivity of remaining crops’ is also recorded high, although it is 
not as high as in the case of wheat and rice. The Directorate of 
Extension Education of Punjab Agricultural University, Ludhiana 
which renders knowledge of all types of inputs to the farmers e.g. 
HYV of seeds, insecticides, weedicides, pesticides, chemical 
fertilizers and their definite doses to different crops, led these areas 
agriculturally high productive. 
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Fig No. 3 


2. Moderate Productivity Regions (16 to 20) 

This category is very extensive in its areal extent and covers two- 
third of the total study region. Moderate productivity of agriculture 
is recorded in the districts of Patiala, Ropar, Jalandhar, Kupurthala, 
Amritsar, Gurdaspur, Faridkot and tehsils of Firozpur, Fazilka, 
Mansa, Sunam and Talwandi Sabo. The oilseeds productivity is 
recorded high in the tehsils of Talwandi Sabo, Fazilka, Patti, Tarn 
Taran and Path ankot because of the presence of large tracts of less 
fertile soils which are devoted to oilseeds cultivation. Oilseeds can 
be grown in less fertile soils and their concentration index is very 
high in these tehsils. The productivity index is also recorded high. 
The tehsils of Nawanshahar, Phillaur, Jalandhar, Tarn Taran and 
Kharar recorded high maize productivity because there is lack of 
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sufficient irrigation facilities for rice culture and as a result maize is 
preferred to rice in these parts leading to high productivity index of 
maize. Among the industrial crops, productivity level of sugarcane 
is high in tehsils of Batala, Gurdaspur, Jalandhar, Kapurthala, 
Phagwara, Phillaur and Ropar due to suitable physical condition and 
the location of numerous sugar mills in these areas. The productivity 
level of another major industrial crop, cotton is found high in south- 
western parts covering the tehsils of Fazilka, Muktsar, Moga, 
Faridkot, Talwandi Sabo, Mansa and Patti owing to sandy soils 
which are supplemented by less developed tubewell irrigation due to 
saltish sub-soil water. 

The developed canal irrigation together with the use of modern 
technology and other inputs led to high cotton productivity in these 
tehsils while gram productivity is found high in the tehsil of Anandpur 
Sahib. The productivity levels of all crops in remaining tehsils is 
recorded moderate. 

3. Low Productivity Region (Above 20) 

There are two areas of low productivity. One is found in sub- 
mountainous zone covering the district of Hoshiarpur and second in 
south-western parts comprising the tehsils of Zira, Rampura Phul 
and Bhatinda. In Hoshiarpur district, dissected topography is the 
major hinderance in the way of agricultural development because it 
makes irrigation difficult. Apart from this, the soils are also less 
fertile, while in south-western tehsils, presence of sand dunes and 
sandy soils is unfavourable for most of the crops. The saltish nature 
of underground water in these parts makes tubewell irrigation 
unsuitable for watering the plants and with more and more canal 
irrigation, soils become waterlogged causing low agricultural producti- 
vity. In sub-mountainous belt, the productivity level of all crops is 
low except wheat and maize which experienced moderate productivity 
because they can tolerate deficiency of water to some extent. On the 
other hand, gram and cotton recorded high productivity in Bhatinda 
and Rampura Phul tehsils. The productivity level of all other crops 
is found low in these areas. 

C. Changes In Levels of Overall Crop Productivity : 1965-66 to 1985-86 

During the study period, various steps have been taken by the 
government to increase the agricultural production and as a result 
the productivity have increased. This all has become possible with 
combine efforts, partly of the government and partly of the farmers. 
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This rise in productivity level is the result of well developed assured 
canal and tubewell irrigation, consolidation of holdings, reclamation of 
large tracts of waste lands, use of HYV of seeds, chemical fertilizers, 
insecticides, pesticides, weedicides, modern technology and highly 
organised farm management. Most of the crops are raised with 
assured irrigation and careful crop-husbandry by the enterprising 
farmers. Owing to the above mentioned factors, the productivity 
levels have increased considerably in the study area during 1965-66 to 
1985-86 and regional disparities in productivity levels of various 
parts of the state have reduced to a greater extent. 

Although the overall crop productivity level has raised in the 
study period, yet this increase is not uniform in all the study region. 
Some areas have witnessed high increase in productivity as compa- 
red to the others. The region of high productivity level has shifted 
slightly towards south. The tehsils of Sangrur and Barnala, which 
were previously under low and moderate productivity level respectively* 
now come under high productivity. This is the result of development 
of irrigation facilities, reclamation of ‘kallar’ soils, levelling of sand 
dunes, use of chemical fertilizers, HYV of seeds and better farm 
management. The district of Ludhiana and Malerkotla tehsil have 
retained their position of high productivity levels. While the tehsils 
of Jalandhar, Nawanshahar and Fatehgarh Sahib which were experi- 
encing high productivity levels in 1965-66, cannot cope with the 
development of other areas of high productivity because canal 
irrigation here is less developed as compared to other areas. As a 
result, these tehsils lagged behind and presently fall in the category 
of moderate productivity levels. Same is true in the case of Bhatinda, 
Zira and Rampura tehsils. Previously, these tehsils were under the 
category of moderate productivity level but at present they come 
under the category of low productivity level. The reason for this is 
that the waste lands in these tehsils have not been fully reclaim- 
ed and large tracts are still under water-logging and sand-dunes. 
On the other hand, other tehsils of moderate productivity have 
comparatively developed more than these areas leaving behind them 
to low productivity levels. The tehsils of Pathankot, Kapurthala, 
Anandpur Sahib, Ropar, Sunam, Sultanpur Lodhi, Mukatsar and 
Fazilka have made significant developments in productivity levels and 
have improved their position from low productivity level to moderate 
productivity level. This became possible with the development of canal 
irrigation in Muktsarand Fazilka and tubewell irrigation in Pathankot, 
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Kapurthala and Sultanpur Lodhi tehsils. The developed irrigation 
together with the use of HYV of seeds, chemical fertilizers, pestici- 
des, insecticides, modern mechanised farming and reclamation of 
waste lands have resulted in the rise or productivity levels. In Ropar 
and Anandpur Sahib tehsils, the developed tubewell irrigation 
supplemented by other inputs have played a vital role in the rise of 
productivity levels. 

Hoshiarpur district has made very less progress and still comes 
under the category of low productivity level. Unfavourable terrain is the 
major cause for the low productivity levels in this district. The land 
is dissected in most of the areas which makes the digging of canal 
difficult. The tubewell irrigation is also less developed because of very 
deep sub-soil water table and inadequate sub-soil water acquifers. 
Most of the land is strewn with small rivulets which led to low 
percentage under agricultural land. The soils are also less fertile as 
a result the yield of various crops is also low. All these factors kd 
these areas to low produdtivity levels. 

Conclusion 

The overall crop productivity levels in Punjab show that those 
areas which have developed infrastructure followed by favourable 
physical environment has higher level of crop productivity as it is in 
the case of Ludhiana and Sangrur districts (except Sunam tehsil). 
Further, this statement is being supported by the category of low 
crop productivity levels which is confined to Hoshiarpur district and 
tehsils of Zira, Bhatinda and Rampura Phul. In all these areas, both, 
man-made environment as well as physical environment are hostile to 
successful crop farming and as a result has low level of overall crop 
productivity. It is also observed that the regions of overall crop 
productivity of 1985-86 are different in their spatial distribution from 
the regions of 1965-66. This is the result of development in the socio- 
economic-technological and organisational environment. The range 
of disparity between the higher productivity and lower productivity 
regions has decreased during the study period. It is concluded that 
area under low crop productivity has reduce and the picture of areas 
of moderate overall crop productivity remains almost the same, while 
the high overall crop productivity region has increased. 
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Note 


This note refers to S.A.I. Tirmizi’s book Mughal Documents 1526 - 
1627 , New Delhi, Manohar, 1989. 

The purpose of this note of mine is to help the author as well 
as the readers of the book in identifying the pargana of Tahara 
mentioned in the document numbers 96 and 204 (pp.71 and 104). 

Document number 96 (dated 5 Arbihisht Ilahi 41/14 April 1596) 
is a farman of Akbar addressed to the chaudharies, headmen, qanungos , 
ryots and cultivators of pargana Niryad (in Kaira District, Gujrat, as 
identified by Tirmizi) informing them that pargana Niryad was 
bestowed upon Rai Rai Singh by way of jagir in exchange for the 
parganas of Tahara, Qasur and Atgarh (p. 71). 

Document number 204 (dated 13 Dai Ilahi 12/24 December 1617) 
is a nishan of Prince Khurram addressed to Rai Suraj Singh (p. 104). 
It states that the Prince has learnt from the petitions of the karori and 
the faujdar of pargana Tahara that the tenants of some of the village 
of the said pargana have migrated to the villages of pargana Bhatinda. 
It adds that the agent there have not surrendered them to the karori 
and the faujdar of pargana Tahara. Then, it orders Rai Suraj Singh 
to take such steps that the said agents do not detain a single individual 
of pargana Tahara. 

Tirmizi is uncertain regarding the identification of Tahara. He 
gives the following inconclusive note : 

“Tahara, (Tahirpur in Bengal ?) no pargana of this name could be 
located. There is thana Tchata in the Meherpur Subdivision, District 
Nadia, Bengal. There is also another place Tahirpur in Nadia 
District” (p. 197). 

But none of the places mentioned in this note is the Tahara of 
the said documents. The contents of the documents, however, throw 
some light on the location of Tahara. 

Document number 204 indicates that we must search for Tahara 
somewhere not far away from Bhatinda (now a district headquarter 
of the East Punjab) near which the tenants of the pargana of Tahara 
migrated. In this light, I think, Tahara is, most probably, the village 
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Tihara situated about 22 kilometers from Jagraon, on Sidhwan Bet — 
Kishanpura road in Ludhiana district of the Punjab. (See Irfan 
Habib’s Atlas of the Mughal Empire , Delhi, 1986. Rep., 4A, 4B, 
30+, 75 + ) 

Document number 96 shows that the holder of the parganas 
of Tahara, Qasur and Atgarh was one person so these parganas should 
not have been far away from one another. . Although I can say 
nothing regarding the identification of Atgarh (Tirmizi places it in 
Orissa (p. 197) which is also doubtful but Qasur is well known town 
of West Punjab (Pakislan). Tahara as identified by me is not far 
away from Qasur too. 

Tihara finds mention in Abul Fazl’s Ain-i-Akbari with the spell- 
ings ‘Thara’ (Vol. II, tr. H.S. Jarrett, Delhi, 1978 Rep., p. 300). It 
was a pctrgana in the sarkar of Sirhind. Formerly, river Sutlej flowed 
past the village but later it changed its course northwards. It had a 
brick fort. The revenue from the pargana at that time was 7,850,809 
dam. Tihara became deserted after the partition in 1947 when most 
of its Muslim population migrated to Pakistan. Hence it lost its 
former importance and is now a small village of little consequence. 

There is one more point which support my identification of 
Tahara. In both the documents, the persons refered to are Rais, 
namely, Rai Rai Singh and Rai Suraj Singh. Rai families have been 
influencial in the neighbourhood of Tihara. Some villages of the area 
still have the word ‘Rai’ incorporated in their names, e.g., Qila Raipur, 
Raipur Majri, Raikot, Talwandi Rai and Jagraon. Originally, Rais 
were Hindu Rajputs. Some of their families embraced Islam during 
early medieval period. One Rai Firoz was a prominent zamindar of 
the area during the reign of Mubarak Shah Sayyid. His tomb still 
stands at Hatur, south of Jagraon. (For a detailed account of a 
powerful Rai family of the area, see T.W. Tolbort, “The District of 
Ludhiana,” Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal Part I, No. 11, 1869, 
pp. 90-91). Later, some Rai families were converted to Sikhism too. 
Such converts known as Rai-Sikhs still inhabit the region. 

I hope Mr Tirmizi will agree with may identification of Tahara. 

Dr Subhash Parihar* 


*Post Box No. 48, Kot Kapura 
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Book Review 


I 

Western Perspective on Sikhism: Darshan Singh; Sehgal Publishers, New 

Delhi, 1991, ISBN 81 85477 02 7; 225 Rupees/45 dollars, 217 pages. 
% 

A study of this subject has long been needed, especially with the 
increasing attention which western scholars are now giving to the 
Sikh religion. However, it is not an area which everyone is 
competent to research. There are at least three qualities which the 
scholar who would work in this field must possess. The first is 
direct personal experience of Sikh spirituality; the author is a Sikh to 
whom the devotional life means much. The second is a sound 
understanding of western approaches to Sikhism and to religious 
studies. These he acquired from the eminent scholars Harbans Singh 
and Ganda Singh, to whom the book is dedicated, and by studying 
with Gantwell Smith at Harvard. Thirdly and obviously, there is a 
need to have a sound knowledge of the writers whose works are 
surveyed and the historical context in which they wrote. The 
author has a good awareness of the motives which prompted scholars 
past and present to study Sikhism. The result, not unexpectedly, is 
a well written book and thoroughly referenced which should find a 
place in the library of everyone who is a serious student of the 
Sikh tradition. An analysis of this kind has been awaited for 
many years. 

Darshan Singh begins with a survey of all the available literature 
beginning with the account by Father Jerome Xavier SJ of the 
martyrdom of^Guru Arjan and ending with the most recent of 
Professor Hew McLeod’s writings available to him in 1989. Most of 
the older studies are now reasonably accessible, but where they are 
not I hope that Darshan Singh will perform the further service of 
including reprints of articles in forthcoming volumes of the Panjab Past 
and Present or persuading his university, Punjabi University, Patiala, 
to reissue out of print books. 

* The next section takes the form of an analysis of the western 
perspective. In this he notes how scholars have changed their 
approach to Indian spirituality over the centuries but have, neverthe- 
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less, taken an orientalist stance. At this point he discusses the work 
of Edward Said whose book Orientalism has obviously influenced his 
own work to a considerable degree. In fact, it might be true to say 
that much of his analysis is a rigorous and successful attempt to 
demonstrate that knowingly or unconsciously, western writers have 
cast the Sikh tradition in the mould of the Christianity which has 
dominated their own understanding of religion, even if they them- 
selves are not actual Christian believers. Hence his use of the 
singular ‘perspective’ in the title and throughout the book. 

Much of the responsibility for this approach is placed upon 
Ernest Trumpp who prefaced his translation of the Guru Granth 
Sahib with a series of essays, one of which, ‘A Sketch of the Religion 
of the Sikhs,’ was the most detailed analysis of Sikh thought yet to 
have been written by a European. In it, however, he failed to realise 
the purpose of Guru Nanak’s mission and therefore criticised the 
Guru for failing to present his teachings in a systematic and 
coherent manner. 

Greatest attention is naturally and deservedly given to the 
ongoing work of Professor McLeod. There is a tendency among 
some Sikh writers to malign the New Zealander wherever possible 
and to impute to him, quite wrongly, a desire to undermine the 
Sikh religion. Darshan Singh succeeds in examining Professor 
McLeod’s contribution in an objective and positive way. He 
recognises that his discussion and elucidation of the Si 'ch idea of 
God is more detailed, profound and exhaustive than that of any 
other scholar, Sikh or non-Sikh. It is, however, I lawed by the 
attempt. In common with those who have gone before him, to 
render Sikh thought in a systematic, western form. 

Guru Nanak was, above all else, seeking to make available to 
men and women, regardless of class or intellect the experience of God 
which had been granted to him. Darshan Singh warns us that he 
and his successors were not theologians in the western mould. Those 
who study the Sikh tradition on its own terms more successfully than 
we have done in the past, must request Sikhs also to read this book 
and avoid falling into the trap of westernising their presentations of 
their religion as they seek to maker it available to western readers. 
Dr Darshan Singh has might point the way forward. In a very 
positive sense, in his present study he has been clearing the ground. 
There is a need now to provide an account of Sikh teaching which is 
faithful to the Sikh tradition and helpful to the interested westerner. 
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Perhaps he will undertake it. The requirement is not purely academic. 
Perhaps a hundred thousand young Sikhs in Britain and north 
America are dependent upon English for understanding the tenets of 
their faith. They are becoming more westernised daily. 

* Meanwhile, this thorough treatment, lacking in any hostility or 
element of defensiveness, positive and critically appreciative of those 
sincere efforts which have been made by westerners to understand the 
faith which inspires Darshan Singh, provides the starting point for 
those now setting out to interpret Sikhism. 


W. Owen Cole* 
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